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INTRODUCTION. 

Under the title of Play-gifts we include that 
portion of Froebers work usually called the 
Gifts and Occupations, such as are employed in 
the kindergarden. The attempt is here made to 
orgaiii^ise them acoording to their fundsLmcnlrd 
principle, and thereby to put tlictri into their 
l)sychological order, which will show their educa^'^ 
tive value. I 

The appreeiation of the worth of the child ^ 
which sccm^ just now to be dawninir upon man- 
kiod ia all its splendor and fullness of meaning, 
is one of the greatest facts of our time, and is 
its supreme educational fact- The movement is 
an outcome of the age, but it fiuds its mightiest 
expression in Froebel, who was iiJlcd with the 

(v) 
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idea and gave to it his life. Moreover, he was 
the first man who in any adequate sense devel- 
oped the instrumentalities for unfolding the child 
in harmony with its own nature. Such is the 
purpose of these Play-gifts. 

Still, much remains to be done. The kinder- 
garden is as yet hardly more than the seed-corn 
whose planting is to be completed by the incom- 
ing generation, with the happy prospect of a vast 
harvest in the future. One of its advances must 
be in the way of theoretic formulation, which 
Froebel did not, and probably could not, give. 
Froebel is not to be regarded as a very successful 
f ormulator of psychology, even of that psycholog}' 
which lies at the basis of his own work. He was 
a great maker of educational instrumentalities for 
developing the child, in fact the very greatest in 
history; but he never did give, and apparently 
could not give, an organized expression of what 
he had done. Eightly taken, he was a far better 
thinker with his hands than >nth his brains. 

It may seem presumption to some ardent dis- 
ciples to try to improve upon Froebel. But the 
business of writing has in it always a concealed 
vanity. The author of a book must have a lurk- 
ing egotism that he is going to do something 
which nobody else in all antecedent time has 
done. He may be mistaken, usually is ; still he 
would not write and certainly ought not to write 
his book unless he believes that he is able to do 
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a better thing than any of his predecessors has 
done. So much of self-esteem may be pre-sup- 
posed by the very act of taking pen in hand- 
Still this book claims to be emphatically Froe- 
belian, resting upon faith in Froebel's work, and 
deeming him the greatest of all modern educa- 
tors* Let U8 express our position in this regard 
a little more fully. 

In the kindergardco world of to-day there are 
three main attitudes towards Froebel: the sta- 
tionary, the evolutionary, and the revolutionary. 
To the first class belong the literalistSj who by 
word and deed show that their belief is that the 
child exists simply for the kindergarden, and not 
the kindergarden for the child* There must be 
no change from the transmitted text, no variation 
from the established ritual, unless the audacious 
innovator wishes to be put down among the 
burning heresiarchs in a nether circle of the 
kindergarden Inferno, Instead of FroebeFs 
motto: ** Come, let us live for the children,'' we 
seem to hear this revised edition: "Come, let 
the children live for FroebeL" In such fashion 
the crystallized formalists, unconsciously, doubt- 
less, turn their master's doctrine inside out, con- 
tradict it in its very heart, pervert Froebel till 
he would not know himself. To this class the 
present book has no ambition to belong. 

Then there is just the opposite class, the revo- 
lutionists, who react so strongly from the fore- 
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going fetich- worshipers, that they rush head- 
long to the opposite extreme, and become 
followers of the Destroyer , veritably the Satanic 
element of the kindergarden. It may be ques- 
tioned if these should still be called kindemard- 
ners, their object being to destroy the kinder- 
garden. They are the Froebelians who are 
doing their best** to dethrone Froebel/' bearing 
a strong family re.^onibhmce to those fallen 
angels of the old Mythus, those childreu of God 
who conspired to dethrone God. Of course the 
present book would not for the world enroll itself 
in this class. 

Finally there is the middle or mediating cla.ss, 
which insists upon being neither stationary nor 
revolutionary, but evolutionary, unfolding with 
the progress of the time, keeping step to the 
spirit of the age, whose watchword h eyolution 
in its ividest and worthiest meaning* Here we 
place ourselves, worshiping neither the fetich on 
the one hand nor the fiend on the other* Our 
belief is that Froebel has given to the world a 
seed-thought which is to be developed into its 
fidlness by and in the great kindergarden organ- 
ism, whose principle of existence must be growth, 
not being crystallized on the one hand, not being 
destructive on the other. 

We have placed all the Gifts and Occupations 
under the much-needed common name of Play- 
gifts (Sjnelffaben)^ which name comes from their 
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inventor • We also put the whole strese of our 
book upon the Psychology of the Play-gifts in 
tlieir immediate genesis* Hence it comes that 
we have very little to say of what may be called 
the Morphology of the Play-gifts » which deals 
with the manifold combhiations of these Farms 
after they ha%e been generated. That is, wo do 
not try to teach the manipulation of the Gifts 
and Occupations, we say nothing of those well- 
known Froebelian terms: Forms of Life, Forms 
of Beauty, Forme of Knowledge. Thoj^o are the 
proper theme of Morphology^ or the Sc-ience of 
Form. 

Undoubtedly Morphology is based upon a psy- 
chical process, like everything else in the world \ 
there m a psychology of all these combinations 
of Forms in both the Gifts and Occupations, 
But, as before 8uid, this part of the subject lies 
outside of the present treatise, though it may be 
our portion t^ take up the same hereafter* StiU, 
if the engev student desires* at once a more exact 
nomenclature for expressing these two divisions, 
let them be named^ first, the Psychology of the 
Method of the Play -gifts (Methodology), and^ 
secondly, the Psychology of the Forms of the 
Play-gifts ( Morphology) - 

The psychical movement of thought here 
employed is often deemed unreal, far-fetched, 
fantastic. To the sensuous mind all thinkiner 
appears fantastic and is bo branded by it, at times 
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with a considerable outpour of insulted dignity 
proceeding from a profound feeling of its own 
ignorance. But how can the case be helped? 
To the senses thought must seem merely a prod- 
uct of subjective fancy turned loose and allowed 
to roam at will in the tields of No Man's Land. 
That thought is creative, creating anew the ob- 
jective world of things, the sensuous mind can- 
not conceive, because it cannot truly conceive 
(grasp creatively) an\i:hing whatsoever. True 
conception is not simply an imaging, but an ideal 
creation of the object. 

So Psychology has here the emphasis, and well 
it may have, being that science in which the 
spirit of the age just at present is most busily 
and most deeply mirroring itself. But what 
Psychology' — whose? Not the old rational Psy- 
chology* nor the new physiological Psychology, 
though both have brought and delivered their 
message. Not the Spencerian, Ilerbartian. or 
Hegelian Psychology, though each has its place 
ip the history of the science. The psychological 
formulation of the present book is taken directly 
from the form of mind itself, from the Ego with 
its threefold process inherent in every act of 
cognition. ^^For a fuller development of this 
view of Psychology, the author must refer to his 
work. P^»/c/tolntr/ oinf fht I\<»/c/ti\<i\<.^ 

Still, the earnest kindergardner, frei^ of all the 
schools of Psvcholoirv and innocent of its detailed 
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study, can, we believe, get the bearing of the 
present book with a fair degree of application. 
Undoubtedly the procedure is carefully ordered, 
and such procedure has to have its nomenclature 
at every important step, but the object of this 
nomenclature is to give clearness and definiteness 
to the somewhat complicated movement of the 
thought. So, what at first seems an obstacle 
may at last turn out a friend in disguise. 

On one point, however, we confess ourselves 
to be in open revolt against kindergarden usage, 
and refuse submission. It is in the spelling of 
the word Mndergardner ; we cannot bring our- 
selves to associate with that awful linguistic 
. monstrosity hindergartnevy which is neither Ger- 
man nor English, nor of any other known speech, 
being an unearthly hybrid comparable only to 
those monsters, half-man, half-beast, which 
Dante saw in the ditches of the infernal world. 
The full German word Kindergdrtnerinn has 
been introduced into some writings in English 
(for instance by Miss Lyschinska). This recog- 
nizes the trouble, but does not solve it satisfac- 
torily, in our opinion. The word kindergarten 
might pass in English, but the change in its 
derivative involves it also. We are aware of the 
objection to this spelling of ours, namely, that a 
German and an English word are united in a 
compound, but really garden is likewise German 
(Saxon, Platt-deutsch), and though it be spelt 
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with a ^this i« Jilmost universally pronounced as a 
d among English-speaking people. At any rate we 
cannot be brought to designate any human being 
by such a monstrous name, certainly not those 
whom wc confess to be the nearest and dearest to 
us of all sublunary beings, namely the kinder- 
gardners. 

Coming back to the Phiy-gifts, we shall divide 
them primarily into three grand divisions, to each 
of which we shall devote a chapter. These will 
be set forth in the following order : — 

Chap. I. The First Gift (Potential Gift). 

Chap. II. The other Gifts (Quantitative 
Gifts). 

Chap. III. The Occupations (Qualitative 
Gifts). 

It will 1)0 observed that we have placed the 
First Gift in a Chapter by itself, parallel with 
the other two divisions. The ground of this 
chissification is to be unfolded in the course of 
the following exposition, so that we may now 
drop all further preliminaries and come to the 
main business at once. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE FIRST GIFT (TOTENTIAL)- 

We have already stated that the First Gift m 
pot into a chapter by itself, co-ordinate with the 
two other chapters of the present book. Within^ 
itself it has no genetic movement like the Second \ 
Gift J it remains implicit, potential, undeveloped, J 
or at least mainly so. Its ebc Balls cannot be 
said to be derived, one tn the other, \n any 
wviji they are chictW jitions, one of the 

other, the chief lii^-^^'' iing tbnt of color. 

Still, in this \ 3 ylitiU begiji to find the 

inner educative ] which belongs to all the 

Phiy-gifts of ¥roeoei. Here we shall have to 
consider the Ball, which shows in its conception 
"" external psychical movement which corrc- 
ids to the chihl's mind, and so calls it forth, 
tea it in its primal stage. 
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The First Gift consists of six Balls, covered 
with a soft netting of worsted, elastic, showing 
six colors of the spectrum — the primary, red, 
yellow, blue — and the secondary, green, violet, 
orange. 

If we notice more closely the leading items of 
this Gift, we tind the following: (^I ) The Ball 
is, lirst, *• the symbol of unity/' as Froebel 
often dei*lares; (2) multiplicity, however, is 
brought into this unity by the six Balls; (3) a ^^ 
^ unity of qualities is maintained in the six Balls, ^^ 
they are alike in siz-e, form, softness, elasticity, 
etc.: (4) multiplicity, however, is brought into /• 
this qualitative unity by color, each Ball being of ^ 
a different color. 

Thus we tind, after a little analysis, a double 
unity and a double multiplicity (^or difference), 
the one being quantitative, and the other quali- 
tative. 

Accordinrfv there is a susrsrestion or intimation 
in this First Gift of the two grand di\"ision3 
which are to follow, in general called the Gifts 
and Occupations. The former are quantitative, 
^^ primarily gei^metrical, and may W at times 
^ named the oreimietric Gifts, vet thev have a 
strong current of arithmetic (^counting) under- 
neath: the latter, the Occupations, we shall see, 
are chiefly concerned with the qualities or pro|^ 
erties of bodies. 

Of course, it will In? undcrstiKui that what we 
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here hiivo said coiieerning the First Gift U not yet 
unfolded — it^ still implieit within the siiiiie; in 
fact, the object of the pre^jeut book is t«> develop 
these faint intimations into something like full- 
ues!^ and eoniplcteneBs. Ta profoLind haruiony, 
therefore, with ehiid-uature an<l ^^^ilh his own 
nature (the two were gro\vn together in hiin), 
Froebel has begun his wlu>le series of Gifts with 
the one which niuy be considered the Gift t»f 
Anticipation {AJtnuuff), 

We have, for thiis reason, pkced the First ; 
Gift m the grand overture and introduetiou to all 
the rest — naiuelj, the Gifts and Oecuputions.'^ 
It is not merely the first of the Gifts, though it/ 
be that too; it is also the first division of the ^ 
entire theme, and is co-ordinate Avitli the other / 
two divisions. It shares, by a kind of instinct, 
in the characteristics of both Gifts and Occu- 
pations, it is the germ of which they arc the 
unfolding. 

Here, then, lies the ]>rimal uncoil si- ions 
thought, the idenl creative i)rinciple, iis \'et un- 
developed, iniplirit , prenioiiitury — the fanit , 
prophet! r tVneshadowiiig of what is to be. It is 
the infantile lisp whirli has babbliug within it^ielf 
the coming word and all that human speech can 
utter. It is supremely the Gift belonging to 
babydoni, intended for the nursery mainly » and 
givnng echo in its deepest note to the new-born 
soul. The first Gift is, therefore, a kind of 
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speech, endowed with a voice intelligible to the 
speechless infant {in and /«?«*), and calling it 
forth, educating it (e and dftco) into its earliest 
self -utterance, into the primal expression of its 
Ego. 

Now we have to select a name for this First 

Gift, a name which will be most significant of its 

character. Among the manv epithets applicable 

^^o it, our vote is for the word pUtntiah designat- 

^^/^flTing the fact that it is a potentiality, not yet a 

,>^ reality, yet always working to make itself re;il. 

Accordingly, we shall call this First Gift f/ie 

Potential Gtft. It connects with the quantita- 

tive Gifts directly through the Ball, out of which 

the latter are deduced; then it connects with the 

Occupations (qualitative Gifts ) through the proj>- 

erties of matter common to both. All of which 

is, of course, to be unfolded in the forthcoming 

exposition. 

The fundamental character of the First Gift is, 
therefore, that it is a potentiality, uudeveloj^ed 
yet developing, implicit yet becoming explicit. 
In psychological sixvch, it is the first or imme- 
diate stage of the Psychosis. 

It may be afiirmeil with truth that the First 
Gift, as the Potential Gift, above all others is in 
the deepest correspondence with the infant, who 
is supremely a potential iHMug. the unrealized 
man, and yet contiuns the germs of all culture, 
the possibility of all progress. Take the Ball; 
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it is the child's first plnvthing, the cjirliest friend 
who can talk to the new unr^poken soul, itself in- 
capable of talking. But the Ball is not dropped 
with the passing of infancy ; it goes out of tlie 
nursery into the kindergarten; beyond the kin- 
dergarten it flies into the hands of the schoolboy ; 
from youth it passes into the recreations of even 
the grown man. Thus the Ball is a univeri^al 
glaything, perpetuatin g: itself through several 
ages of the human bjgi nff^ Still it keeps its po- 
tential character to the last< For the grown 
man too has his potential element hovering ob- 
scurely around all that he may have realized or 
can realize I enveloping his sphere of conscious 
life lies a vast, quite illimitable periphery of un- 
couseiona existence^ in whieh lurk, darkly fer- 
mcuting, all the posBibilitiew of himself and of his 
race, m well as all the inheritances, still dimly 
working in him, of that by-gone world from 
which ho has sprung. So the Ball, art a rcjire- 
sentativo of the grand liuman potentiaiil y, is not 
so easily snperarunuited. 

There is something in the nature of affection 
in the Ball \\ hi^n taken into yonr hand, especially 
one of thc^e soft, pliabh\ rosponsive Balls of the 
First Gift. Do you not feel its gentle pressure 
upon your palm? It is trying to join hands with 
you in friendship by its first act, and you cannot 
help responding with a slight caress ; your very 
organism must give answer with a little kiss* 
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You cannot blame your hand if it soon closes 
more passionately upon that Ball, with an eager 
embrace, to which the latter replies by a stronger 
and warmer osculation imparted to your palm and 
fingers. There is in it a yielding yet deeply re- 
sponsive nature — it loves yovi and how can you 
help loving it? You nestle it, you coddle it, you 
rock it and swing it with both hands, you toss it 
up into the air like a baby and catch it coming 
down with a smile. It has all sorts of domestic 
suggestions — that of a nest with its birdling; 
you can house it between your palms in a cosy 
little home. 

To the child the Ball lives, from the start he 
regards it as an animated thing, and does not get 
over his living intercourse with it for a long time. 
And certainly for him it has a voice, speaking to 
him, and calling him out of his dumb self, com- 
municating to him important matters otherwise 
unutterable. And I have seen the kindergardner 
play with the Ball in such a sympathetic manner 
that her radiant face showed that she had re- 
turned into the soul of inf tmcy and was taking 
deep draughts from that primal fountain of 
joy and hope along with the little ones over 
whom she had guidance. 

Looking again at the First Gift we see that it 
contains more or less implicitly both the Gifts 
and the Occupations, both the quantitative and 
the qualitative elements, which are to unfold out 
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of it into reality » The Ball connects it with the 
Second Gift; while color, elatstlrityj and other -r/ 
properties suggest the Occi]i)ution8. Yet the ' 
First Gift is a sense-giftj innnediate; it has not 
the reproductive principle which characterizes) 
the Occupatioua, 
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THE BALL. 

There are certain eliaracteristics of the Ball 
which the kiuderjrartiier will take delight iu 
thinking out, as this plaything is the starting- 
point, and, in fact, generative principle of a large 
portion of her vocation. It begins so many 
things in her work that it comes to possess a 
peculiar fascination for her mind. Here, too, it 
is proper to note with what love and fullness 
Froebel has treated of the Ball in his writings. 

We shall append at this place some cardinal 
thoughts upon the Ball. 

1. The first statement usually made about the 
Ball, is that it shows unity. But what kind of 
unity or oneness? For there is a kind of unity 
which is dead, lifeless, without process; then p 
there is just the oj^posite kind, manifesting all / 
the movement and richness of the spirit. Let us 
think. 

The Ball is, in the first place, round, when 
considered as a whole : it has no developed point 
or line, no edge: the one center controls the 
j>eriphery through the radius. Such is the con- 
ception of the unity of the Ball. It is self-cen- 
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^^Hered; itn outer manifeytatioii m detcrniinefl by 
^Hthe one ecntnil principle, always equklistiuit 
l^^roni the surface. 

Like the self -centered huuinn \mu^ (or Kf^o), 

]t« outward seeming or conduct i« ruled by the 
I one controlling center within* Thus it f^uggentt!; 
I I the self-contiiined elenieot in man, the possibility 

of moral eontroL The thought of the Ball 

irhvayw briiigt^ it back into relation with itself; 
^ BO it evokes the conception of the self-related, 
I I the self-determined, which is just the process of 
I I freedom* 

\ DoubtleH:^ some reader of ours wall think these 

terms and these ideas as very abstruse speculation 

C about a very simijle thing. But they all seek to 
^press the one fundamental thought which 
utters itself in the unity of the Ball. We must 
also add, that this thought is not lifeless, but is 
j. a process. 

I %. The Ball has only surface manifested, and 

r this is unliuiit^d surface, that is, not limited any- 
where by point or line. Henc^^ Ww Ball has bt.-t'u 
sometimes taken a.s the symbol uf the Unlimited, 

rlhe Infinite- — ^ yes, the Dj\ in<\ Points :md Lines 
by the milUons are implii it in it — potentialities 
w hich are to b e c o i ne real i t i e s . 

3, The Ball is, accordiugly, a small universe 
of possibilities. It is the possibihty of all points 
and lines and boundc^l surfaces, hence of all 
forms* Being nmnd, it is also the possibihty of 
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all directions ; it may turn itself any whither if 
not stopped by some developed point or line. 
This is its mobility and has a close correspond- 
ence to the child-mind, which is likewise an in- 
finite possibility of direction. What turn will 
this infantile soul take in its unfolding? As yet, 
it is potentially all, it is the round rolling Ball, 
or at least the inner counterpart thereof. No 
wonder that the Ball speaks to the infant in the 
cradle as nothing else can, declaring in all its 
motions as well as in its shape its kinship to 
that seedling of a soul recently become visible in 
flesh. 

4. We must ab;o think, that the Ball through 
its external rotundity suggests everywhere the 
return into self, which is the fundamental fact in 
the process of the Kgo, and hence the basic 
principle in every psychological movement. 

5. The seen rotundity of the Ball gives a sug- 
gestion of the ' unseen center, which is the point 
^vithin, and is ideal. The visible manifestation, 
which is here the round surface of the Ball, calls 
up in the soul of the child the invisible center 
which determines that round surface. That 
which is seen goes back to that which is unseen 
as its source, cause, determinjint. 

In like manner, though more dimly, the felt 
rotundity of the Ball projects darkly the inner 
central j)oint which is unfelt as well as unseen. 
The infant, clutching in his little hand the little 
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Ball, begins to feel its rntunditv : witli siu-li feel- 
ing, however fuint, starttH a correspoiuling spirit- 
ual uiif oldiiig ; the tiny fingers closing round the 
BtUl feel the turn ivitliin, and have a preiuoni- 
tion of that inner point which dctcnnines the 
outer. 

Thus^ the Ball by itt^ very j^hape (>i>cns tlie 
soul '8 antieipation througli the seti^es, in fart, 
through the very humblest , least definite of the 
seoses, that of touch* The Ball Beenis to have 
the power of breaking the spirit' ;;? shell and letting 
the chick out. 

And here we may be permitted to give a prac- 
tical suggestion. Let not the Ball be made too 
large; the little hand or hands must be al)le to 
inclose it, otherwise this sens^ie of rotundity will 
be dimmed or quite lost. The hand or the two 
hands surrounding the Ball make a Bull, the 
second Ball, which incloses and feels the first 
Ball, feels that this is a Ball by making itself a 
Ball for inclosing and sensing and takmg u)) the 
saflll^ Through ^uch adapt Mtion the organism 
becomes that wl^ i<h i i seeks 1 o i n m ke its own . So 
the hand ^fffll.^ itself ti> n r(nye the r>fill (in some 
languages tlie closed list is said to be balled). 
Now, it is evident that if the ball be too large, 
the little hand cannot perform its part, and there 
will be no sense of rotundity, or a blurred one. 

6. As the child takes up into himself rotundity, 
tirnt through tactual and then through visnal sen- 
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sation, he must project its invisible counterpart, 
which is its determinant, namely the central point 
already mentioned. Let the sensation or feeling 
of the round be never so slight, it cannot be 
without the inner suggestion of the center . 

But this inner central point is the negation of 
all extension and of visibility. Through the Ball 
the child's soul passes from the visible to the 
invisible, as the source and cause of the visible. 
And this invisible element is not merely negative, 
a canceling of the external and visible, but is 
positive, is truly the creative principle of the 
thing seen. For we must always keep in mind 
that the unseen central point with its radius is 
what creates the rotundity. In like manner, the 
spatial or extended is determined by what has no 
extension — the ideal point. 

Thus through the Ball the child-soul beo^ins its 
career of education, which is, in general, the rise 
from the sensuous to the supersensuous as con- 
troller, the rise from the subjection of mind to 
the mastery of mind in the realm of matter. 

7. In this connection we may take a glance at 
Symbolism, that much-discussed doctrine in Froe- 
bel's system. Granting that his use of the word 
is not always clear, and sometimes vacillating and 
even reckless, we still may catch from our pres- 
ent standpoint a general outline of his meaning. 

The most inveterate objector to presentiment 
must confess that this ideal germ, this unsensed 
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^Boint at the center of the sphere, i.-^ in the child j 

B^se it could never come out of him* Otherwise ho 

could never learn geometry, which must be at lust 

his own inner evolution of the point, linej surface ; 

hJie could never acquire the idea of rotundity, and 
consequently he could never know foruK 
I For this reason, primarily, the Ball may be 
called symbolic. It is an outer shape which 
images the child's Ego and its process (and the 
K grown man's Ego too, for that matter). The 
W ctild plays with the Ball, and through such play 
Ms Self is called out of its sleep, and becomes 
active; thus self -activity begiur?, and the Ego i^ 
_,lcd to go through its o^vn process by means of 
V its outer counterpart or symbol. 
I 8. Thus, w^hat we may name the externid pro- 
cess of the Ball, calls forth the internal process 
of the child's Ego. This is the main educative 

I fact under the present head. So there comes to 
light the connection between point and peri- 
phery, inside and outside, visible ,and invisible, 
ideal and real. This thought takes tlie form of a 
connecting line, the r:u1tus, whi( h jnlns the Seen 
and the Unseen. 

In thinking, or rather sensing, tho Ball, there- 
fore, we have the following [jroeess ; — 

First is the outer surface or periphery, that 
which is seen or felt, heiiee the sensuous, the 
immediate; it is that element which first appeals 
to the child throatrh ]iis senses. 
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Second is the opposite, that which is different 
from the sensuous and is absohitely separated 
from it — the negation of surface and extension. 
This is the central point. 

Third is the return to the surface from the 
center, which creates or determines the peri- 
phery >vith its rotundity. 

This process we shall develop more fully here- 
after in connection with the psychology of the 
Ball. 

9. The child has the immediate sensuous expe- 
rience of being himself the center of a Ball. 
Very early does he look up and behold the sky 
overhead, which surrounds him on all sides with 
its dome. Still he is the center always, the cen- 
ter of this hoUow Ball, or half -Ball which goes 
with him everywhere and environs him in every 
direction. As he sees a little Ball outside of him- 
self held in his little hand, yet with its center 
inside, so he sees himself inside a great Ball, he 
being himself that center. : He goes forward and 
may long to reach the wall ' ' where the world 
conies down," but it recedes as he approaches; 
let him go as far as he 'pleases he remains the 
center of the Ball made out of sky, he cannot 
somehow run away from his central position. 
He soon discovers that he is the determinant of 
this Ball; he makes the round dome above, the 
circling horizon yonder, in fact the whole over- 
arching canopy of heaven; with every step, too, 
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he must make it anew, and so rc(^nnstru<;t niid 
repossess iiis former pos^i^eEisioo, 

Thus the mosjt persistent sciiauoua fivct pre>3- 
ent to the vision of the ohild t?^ tliat he is the 
central point of the material imiverse about him, 
which shapes itself like the iusido of a Ball, nrid 
covers him over with a kind of protecting roof 
as far as his eye can reach. He tindn that he 
lives in a BaU or Hemisphere, ever changing in 
apace with him, yet ever remaining the same in 
all his wanderings. So he sees in the vanishing - 
ft reappearance; in the transitory is alwav?^ the 
abitling, and within such a shifting yet permanent 
world is his home, just at tlie heart of it. 

But he must remake it, and forever be re- 
iking it — this his outenno.st physical environ- 
ment. Such ako he is to do with all nature — 
remake it and transform it into the abode of his 
spirit- This is the meaning of our modern in- 
dustrial progress. Still further, and chietly, the 
ehUd is surrounded with an unseen institutional 
world, a vast overarching unseen canopy of w]ii<4i 
he is the center and ^^ hich protect ?:; hia soul, the 
invi sible yet esse utial - pn rti o n of hi m self. X li is 
institutional world also he is in the ctjurse of his 
unfolding to rciuafee^ to reform^ to repossess » 
and thus to conio into a true ownership of his 
spiritual inheritance. AH this is again symbolic : 
his sense-world is the symbol of his spirit-world ^ 
suggesting and calhng for the unseen in the s^een. 
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10. We must rqpeat here that the word Gift 
in the present connection means something given 
in the sense of pre-established, prescribed, and 
presented in advance to the child. This is true 
of all the Gifts and Occupations, yet they have 
different degrees of prescription. In the First 
Gift the child is almost wholly the recipient 
without changing the material or the thing 
given ; still he is to move more and more toward 
making over or transforming what has been given 
him, till he gets to be the producer of his own 
world or the maker of his own presuppositions. 
Thus he is always advancing toward a completer 
freedom. 

So the child in the present Gift is essentially 
receptive. But to receive, he has to act; he 
sees, feels, tests the Ball in various ways; the 
senses and the will he employs in receiving. 
The red Ball is usually taken first, as its color is 
the most striking or stimulating to the eye which 
has to be roused from its infantile somnolescence. 
A string is attached to the Ball, showing control 
by an outside power, by a providential hand; so 
the Ball is the image of this early stage of the 
child, who soon demands that the string be put 
into his hand, that he be the controller; as fast 
as possible, he is going to be his own Providence, 
though this end he never quite attains even as a 
man. 

In the play with the BaU, motion of many 
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kintk begins to manifest itself, uw the Biill is the 
pos.sibility of all directions. Circular moliuii in 
which the Ball by niean*^ of tlio string attached 
is made to come back to its Htarthig-poiiit in 
ijpaoe, haa aspeciid interest for tho child, and inti- 
mates the free motion of the cnrth arouiRl tlie 
Sun, ^vhieh he is afterwards to eompreiiend. 
The central luminary ha;^ its Btring attached to the 
little earth-hull and is jmlling or rather whirling 
the same around itself in au orbit, or self -return- 
ing (circle. Is not the Sun tho bright luminous 
hand of the Lord (otherwi.se invisible), and is 
nut gravitation the string he has tied to the little 
earth-ball, whirh he keeps whirling around and 
around through the Iluavens, iiossibly for the 
amusement of the hafjy {intrels uj) there? Thus 
nur First Gift iias its phit^o in the kindergardeu 
of the skies, literally full of whizzing balls en- 
eirclincf central Suns witliout (^oUidiJii^r — the 

fippy atars of the iirnianient forever playing 
i3 singing together in tln^ celestial kinder- 
garden, which began in liie primnrdial chorus nf 
creation > 

11, A suggestion in reg^tid to the Ball nf this 
irst Gift may l»e ponnitted at this point. 
It is said that the original Fi'ot4nd Ball was 
wound from the center ainl covered with a soft 
network- The modem rubber Ball has not thiH 
idea of being unfolded orgeueratedfrom the cen- 
ter, which idea is necessary to the genetic inove- 

2 
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ment of the Gift, and is what constitutes the 
psychical correspondence of the Ball with the 
child. 

The so-called clipped Ball, which is made of 
yarn in the form of radii springing out of the 
center, thus suggesting the movement from the 
central point outwards, has been warmly recom- 
mended for the older children in the kinder- 
garden. 

12. There is no doubt that to employ six Balls 
in the First Gift for the nursery is a mistake. 
The result is complication, confusion, and final 
aversion to the Gift ; many a kindergardner will 
confess that she, of her own accord, has reduced 
the number of these Balls in the interest of good 
work and good order. 

The proper number of Balls for this Gift, at 
least in the beginning, is three, which makes it 
far simpler and easier to handle, and moreover, 
is in harmony with the movement of the Ego it- 
self. But chiefly, there are the three primary 
colors which in the order of Nature are first and 
give the natural starting-point, forming a whole 
by themselves, nay more, a Psychosis. Then 
in due time will come the secondary colors, and 
even the tertiary, though color must not be al- 
lowed to run to excess in the kindergarden. 
Finally, for the sake of the number idea three is 
far better than any other number, being in direct 
numerical correspondence with the stages of the 
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child \s inind, which arc one, and two, and tliroo, 
this last being a return tind union of tiie (jthor 
inbers (one and two). There can be no doubt 
that number dawns with tlie ibnvninor of the 
Ego and its three stages, which, when they ttikc 
place, arc ftiiiitly, unconsciously nninhered l>y tlic 
child. The mind itself is stamped in its very 
creation with the number three, whieh it has to 
reveal wheo it acts and in every act. By means 
of the three Balls, each a separate unit empha- 
sized by form and cfdor, yet all combined to- 
gether in a box and by various plays, the implicit 
number in the child's Euro is wakened out of its 
uuconscioiis slumber and begins to become ex- 
plicit. Now it is manifest that if we have more 
thjm three Balls, or even less than three, tlierc is 
a lack of correspondcnee between tlu* inner and 
the outer, between the Ego aiul tfic oljjeet, which 
produces a jar, a dist^ord, where there ouglit to 
be harmony. Though the disaooaneo seem 
slight, the tender budding ehild-mind fi^els it au<l 
is delay M As 3l*starle is not dilfii-ult to re- 
tl *diu'r >hDuld lonk after tlii- 

% .1 ner presentation of the Firtit 

> iiical nature of the child. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BALL. 

In making the transition from the First to the 
Second Gift, the name Ball (in German Ball) is 
changed to that of Sphere ( Kugel) . Froebel gives 
certain external distinctions between the two, such 
as softness and hardness, difference in elasticity, 
etc. This is well enough, but we would fain 
believe that therp is some inner reason for the 
transition from Ball to Sphere. Though these 
two words are employed in common usage inter- 
changeably, we shall try to have them do service 
as bearers of two distinct meanings in the follow- 
ing exposition. 

Primarily, we are to penetrate to the concep- 
tion of the Ball, which signifies the creative 
principle of it, the thought which generates it. 
Conception is not merely the reproduced image 
of the Ball, its outward shape drawn from mem- 
ory, but the genetic energy creating it grasped 
by the mind. 

The Ego in conception enters the Ball, as it 
were, and makes the same anew after its own 
ideal process ; to conceive an object is an inner 
creation of it after the thought which originally 
made it. 
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TliG conception of tLe Ball, therefore^ })einf( 
itself the movement of the Ego, will ^huw ilic 
inherent psychical process thereof » namely, the 
Psychosis, 

The following exposition, M'hicli seeks to set 
forth the total conception of the Ball, will move 
throng li the threefold development of it in har- 
inuny with the underlying proces;^ of mind. In 
tlie first place, the Ball is to be grasped simply, 
as it is in itself ; secondly, it is to be seen as it 
is taken up by the child's senses and united 
vdth his Ego, in which stage (the separative) 
two Balls come before us, tiie outer and the 
inner; thh'dly, the Ego, having sensed the Ball, 
returns to it and beholds in it the movement of 
itself in three stages, which it specially desig- 
nates, thereby reveahng the concrete Ball or the 
Sphere, 

Such is the transition which we shall no\v un- 
fold on psychological lines, marliing carefuUy the 
Tarions steps. The purpose is to bring out 
prominently the im elements of the Ball, whii h 
are indispensable f deriving the forms of the 
Second Gift, finil y^ai of them the rest of the 
Play -gifts. 

We are, I lien, to witness the following 
jes: — 

_. The process of the Ball m it is in itself ^ — 
m w ith i n o ut wa r d im d b ao k agai n — C e nter , 
ery, Radius. 
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II. The process of the Ball in relation to the 
organism — from the outside going inward and 
then back again — the sensed without, the 
unsensed within, the union of the two in the 
spherical. 

III. The process of the Sphere with its central 
Point, diametral Line, and intersecting Plane. 

These brief designations in advance are to un- 
fold into their full meaning in what follows. 
Let the student, however, note the psychical 
movement which these three stages suggest at 
the start, and observe that the whole sets forth 
the transition from the simple Ball to the con- 
crete Sphere through the intermediate process 
of the Ego. 

I. First, then, let us conceive the Ball, as it is in 
itself without any relation, as immediate. What 
are the essential factors of it? Let us take it in 
the hand and look at it closely and think ; let us 
find the elements which it must have in order to 
be. We shall observe three. 

1. The Center. This we put first, as it is first 
in thought, though not first to the senses. It is 
the determinant primarily, the genetic point; 
it determines the object to be a Ball. The cre- 
ative germ of the Ball is now conceived in the 
Center. So we employ the word metaphorically 
when we speak of coming to the center of things. 

2. The Periphery. This is that which is 
determined by the determining Center ; hence it 
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is the separatedj not the concentrated; it is tliti 
oppossite of the central point which la now con- 
emved as propelled outwards in all directions t<* 
the limit, which is the Periphery- The inward 
Center thrown outward becomes tiie extended 
sm'face, accessible to the senses . 

3, The Eadius. This is properly to be regartjed 
as the return from the Perii^hery to the Center, 
conceived as a connecting hne from the ontw^ard 
to the inward* Not till we have the Periphery 
can ^\'e explicitly have the Eadius, as uniting the 
determined Periphery to the determining Center, 
though we have it imphcitly in the movement 
outwards from Center to Periphery, which, how- 
ever, hahs to be fixed before the length of the 
Kadius can be fixed. 

Sueh are the three t^iniple elements of the Hall 
when taken as it is in itself. We observe in it 
the stages of the Psychosis, yet as immediate, un- 
developed* Center, Periphery, Radius enter into 
the primal conception of the Ball wheu unrelated ; 
but we soon tind th^d thr Ball must be related in 
f?rder to be conceived, uanLely, related to tin* 
Ego, which must now be rcEuhed from I lie out-* 
side, through the senses. 

II, The Ball as related to the bodily senses 
comes next in order. We liave just seen the Ball 

it is in it-self; now its relation to the organism 
I be considered, 
jr the purpose of understanding this relation 
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more fully, we may regard the human organism 
as having an outer surface or Periphery in which 
are located all the senses. These are to connect 
the mind with the external world, which stimu- 
lates them by some kind of irritation, in contact 
or at a distance. This stimulation is borne to the 
brain by the afferent nerves, turns at the invisible 
central point (Ego) and is carried back to the 
Periphery by the efferent nerves, thus completing 
the cycle of sensation. 

The resemblance between this process of the 
organism and that of the Ball just given is strik- 
ing. The human body is also a Ball with its 
Center as determinant, with its Periphery and its 
Eadii. But the living human Ball is a self -active 
process, self -moving, while the dead material Ball 
is the outer, externalized image, is the outered or 
other ed counterpart of the unseen process. 

It may be noted here that the child of himself 
will play that he is the Ball, he will enact its part 
and go through its motions. Thus he uncon- 
sciously reflects what his own organism is — a 
living Ball with its own Center, Periphery, and 
Radii, which unfolds into activity through playing 
with the Ball. Yet this is not all : the child not 
only plays with the Ball, but plays himself to be a 
Ball, converting himself into a kind of Ball in play. 
And it may be said that in every kind of Ball-play 
there are really the two Balls co-operating and 
interplaying — the animate and the inanimate. 
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Such is the stage of separation in the pres- 
ent process; the two Balls, the sensing and the 
sensed; the first takes up the second, yet iw 
culled into activity by the second. This relation 
and interaction between the tv^o sides is what we 
shall next unfold. 

1. The sensed Ball, which is seen or felt. 
Now we start with the outside, the Burfiiee an 
presented to the senses. The infant eloscB itw 
tiny fingers iiround the Ballj sensing the surface 
of the same; its Periphery, overlaid with nerve 
tissue, is brought in contact with the Peri])hory 
of the Ball J overlaid (in this Gift) with a soft 

;,twork of worsted, and is stimulated to activity. 

2. The unsensed element of the Ball — unseen 
or unfelt* This, of course, is the Center within, 
posited by the Ego, which also lias such a Cen- 
ter, to which the stimulus goes, and which deter- 
mines^ the outer Periphery. Thus the sensible 
fliey to the supersensible as its determinant. 
The Seen in the Ball calls for the Unseen as its 
creative principle. 

3. Rotundity or 8pliericity of the Ball is now 
given as the cnni|ilete prin t ss of the out tr and 
inner, of the Periphery ats seen and of tlie Center 
as unseen yet posited a^i the determinant of the 
Periphery. Thus while we sense the Periphery 
and then pass to the Center, we must return 
from the Center and rcccmstruct this Periphery 
^ii a whole in our thought, which cannot be done 
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otherwise than by thinking. For we cannot see 
or feel or sense in any way the total Periphery 
at once on the outside, some part of it lies be- 
yond the reach of the senses. So we get the 
idea of Rotundity only through the process, 
which conceives the entire Ball as created from 
the Center. 

The completed Rotundity is as necessary to the 
conception of the Ball, as the completed cycle of 
sensation is necessary to the conception of sen- 
sation. We have to create the total Rotundity 
of the Ball from within, since we can sense only 
a portion of the same ; the Ego has to make the 
same complete through its own movement. 

The Ego has now sensed the Ball and pene- 
trated to the Center, from which it has moved to 
the Periphery, thus creating the Sphere, which 
has the total process. For the Sphere cannot be 
sensed from the outside merely, it must also be 
conceived from within, created or re-created by 
the Ego. 

In our thinking we have to use terms carefully, 
and we may name the mentioned transition as 
that from the Ball to the Sphere, or from the 
abstract Ball of the first stage to the concrete 
Ball of the third stage, to which we have now 
come. 

III. We have before us the Sphere, whose 
process we are to seek and unfold. The first or 
abstract Ball has been taken up and sensed by the 
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Ego; itiri clemcntiii agtiin cojiic to jiotiio, but are 
endowed with a new power, being tilled with the 
creative activity of the Ego. 

1. The central Point* The Sphere has not 
t^imply a center, but a (Teatively active eentnil 
Point, Bitch as is the Ego ithielf, for the Ego ]s tlie 
self-active principle whieh, being stimnlated by 
the external object, has gone forth out of it^iclf 
and sensed the same. 

Now this central Point of the Sphere, in order 
"to be central, must generate radii going in oppo- 
ritc directions, moving out from it e<jua]ly. 
That is, it mu^^t generate the dianictcr of which 
it is the center, and which i« a right line. 

The centnd Ptjiiit will t^how, thereforo, the 
psychical process within itself. 

First, it is self-dividing (like the Ego), self- 
unfolding, and projects itaelf outward into the 
Line. 

Secondly, it projects itself into opposite direc- 
tions, into two opposite Lines* 

Thirdly, these t\v<> Lines, hmvever, are one 
straight Line with re ulral Point in ity middles 

Tliis give< a new eleniont, the diametral Line 
of the Sphere, to which we mm pass, 

2. The diametral Line. The Sphere has, 
therefore, a ceutr:d Point, which lies in the 
middle of it^ diametral Lino and creates the 
same. 

Moreover, this scp:ir;iti<ni nf the rent rsil Point 
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into the diametral Line, will be threefold, or in 
three directions, all of which unite at the central 
Point and make three diametral Lines. These 
will manifest the three dimensions of the Sphere, 
since they measure the separative process of the 
central Point, as it unfolds and creates the 
Sphere. 

We may note, in passing, that the necessity of 
the existence of three dimensions in the Sphere 
and in all matter goes back to the threefold 
process of the Ego which in the first place 
creates it, and in the second place conceives it 
by identifying the same with its own triple 
movement. 

The diametral Line reveals a psychical move- 
ment within itself. 

First, there is the one diametral Line, con- 
ceived as the unity of opposite directions in the 
central Point. 

Secondly, there are three ways of conceiving 
this unity of opposite directions — up and down, 
to and fro, right and left— 7 or length, breadth, 
and height, showing the three dimensions in three 
diametral Lines. 

Thirdly, these three diametral Lines are united 
and concentrated in the central Point, through 
which they produce the right angle, in fact, the 
eight right angles possible around the center. 

But the diametral Line, sprung of the Point, 
will show the hitter's separative nature and will 
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^to which we now pass. 

^* 3. The interscctintJ: Plane . Each of the three 
diametral Lines, IniviniJ^ Avithin itself the <'entrul 
genetic Point, will divide within itself and i>n> 

I ject itself in opposite directions through the 

' Sphere, Thus the Phme appears dividing the 
Wphere according to the three dimenf^ions 
already indicated, and becoming three intersect- 

fjaig Planes, which unite around the common 
central Point- 
Such ifi the proces^^ of the Ball into the Stihore. 
The Ball with itf4 Center, Poriplu^ry, and Radius 
^-^iniply, is sensed and taken up by the Ego, which 
projects into the Ball its own creative movement 
. and makes it a Sphere with central Point, diamet- 
ral Lhic, and intersecting Plane, w^ilch are thus 
the inner determining clemcntw of the Sphere. 

Fie re, too, we observe the psychical Ego re- 
vealing itaelf in the three distinct elements of the 
Sphere p 

First, the Line, being seW-scpar^iting like the 
Point, projects itf?rlf in opposite dii'ections — u]* 

(and down, tn and fro, riglit and left — and then 
unites these two i.hrections into the one Phin©i 

Sceondly, as there are three ways of concehdng 
this unity of opposite directions, there will be the 
division into three Planes ]:>assing through the 
Sphere. 

Thirdlv, these three Planes intersect on the 
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diametral Lines at right angles, and concentrate 
around the central Point, making eight corners. 

The starting-point of the whole series of Play- 
gifts is the inner central Point of the Ball as 
genetic. This genesis will unfold till the Point 
becomes explicit (in the Tenth Gift as usually 
numbered), when it will return and generate the 
starting-point of itself in the Ball, thus producing 
the cycle of the Play-gifts. But the develop- 
ment of this subject lies ahead of us and cannot 
be adequately grasped at the present stage. 

Looking to the immediate future, however, we 
may say that the mentioned elements of the 
Sphere, namely, the central Point, the diametral 
Line, and the intersecting Plane, will retain their 
genetic character in the next Gift, and will ex- 
press or externalize themselves in the Cube, from 
which they will propagate their creative energy 
throughout the entire series of Gifts. Herein 
lies the educative power of the Sphere, whose 
outer creative process calls forth through play 
the corresponding activity of the child. 
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GENERAL TEEMS APPLrED TO THE BALL. 

Wft liMvo just see 11 the Ego detet'iiiiiiiiig the 
CHscntiMl clejucntrf of the Biill tit^ an object, and 
eDiploying terms which espcchiUy designate it. 
For Center and Periphery, Eadius and Dhnneter 
belong peculiar ly to the Ball, and properly to 
nothing else. 

But the Ego will iipply to the Ball terms or 
eate^^ories which lue universal, whh-h ]M^i'tain to 
all thiniTf^ it may conceive of; these terjns like- 
u ise apply to the Ego itself conceiving all things, 
and conceiving itself. They are its most abstract 
and general term^, isinee they combine in one 
word all it can gra^sp and itself grasping all. 

We shall set down and order the most impor- 
tant of these terms how, since Fro4*hel often uses 
tlieni in his works and applies ihcin to the lh\\]. 
They are em p hived to explain the Ball nnd other 
Gifts; such exi>lanation in aij-stract categories is 
not to be rated the best, sint^e they themselves 
need explanation or at least derivation. And this 
brings us to the main point: fjuch general terms 
are really derived from the Ego and used by it 
to express its own operatiom** Hence the}^ must 
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be brought back to it and filled with its process 
in order to mean much. That is, they are to be 
seen as a Psychosis or some phase thereof. 
Three of these most common terms we shall inter- 
relate in the process of the Ego, from which they 
are usually isolated. 

(1.) Unity. The Ball is said to have unity 
and it has ; Froebel affirms this as the funda- 
mental attribute or category of the Ball. Still 
there is something inert and lifeless in mere 
monotonous unity ; we feel that there must be 
another element in the Ball besides simple one- 
ness. Furthermore, Froebel states that the Ball 
is the symbol of unity; what does he mean? In 
our judgment he takes the Ball as an outer visible 
manifestation of something internal or spiritual, 
which must ultimately be the Ego or some phase 
of its movement. Thus the Ego asserts oneness 
of the Ball as of itself ; the Ego is supremely one 
and the source of oneness or unity; the term 
being inherently its own, is applied to the Ball 
which is also one. Yet the Ball is something 
else, yea the opposite. 

(2.) Diversity. The Ball has diversity, which 
is the contradictory term to unity. For in- 
stance, there is a complete diversity , and, indeed, 
opposition, between Center and Periphery, yet 
both belong to the Ball. Likewise, the Peri- 
phery has in itself diversity at every point, 
being round. 
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The term diversity, as well as the thought of 
it, spring from the Ego which has in its own 
process the stage of separation, difference, diver- 
sity. There could be no such word as diversity 
predicated of the Ball, unless such predicate be- 
longed to the Ego in advance. It belongs to the 
Ball likewise, and to everything else which the 
Ego takes up and appropriates through knowing. 
Primarily, diversity pertains to the Ego, which 
projects it, or may project it, into every process 
of its own. 

Yet the Ego does not stop with diversity or 
separation. It returns out of this second stage 
to unity, which, however, is not the first simple 
unity, but a concrete unity, to which we now 
pass. 

(3.) Unification. This term is perhaps the 
best in the present connection, though others 
have been employed. The words in its compo- 
sition suggest the making of one out of what was 
not one, the going back to unity out of diversity. 
Thus it hints the total process, which is not the 
lifeless unity, but the active one — yea, the self- 
active one, which is the Ego itself. 

Sometimes the term individuality is applied to 
the present stage, audits component words suggest 
the negating of division, separation, diversity. 
The Ball is certainly an individual object, and 
within its limits it asserts its individuality. It 
resists intrusion, and in the case of the elastic 

3 
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Ball, it reacts against assault and recovers itself 
with such force that it rebounds from the assail- 
ing object. 

Froebel's favorite category was perhaps just this 
term unification, or life's unification (Lebensemi- 
gung). Not simple, abstract, dead unity was this, 
but unification alive, active, uniting the diverse and 
separated parts into a process. Here, then, we 
may make an application of this Froebelian term 
and put it into relation with the other two. 

Unification, in the sense just unfolded, has in 
it not only unity, but likewise, as already indi- 
cated, the total movement which is a return out 
of diversity to unity. Such is the inner process 
of the Ego now applied to the Ball ; but the same 
process and hence the same terms may be ap- 
plied to the knowing of any object by the Ego. 
That is, the process with its categories here given 
is universal, though now specially predicated of 
the Ball ; we may say that a stick of wood also 
has unity, diversity, and unification (or individ- 
uality). It may be asked, Why did not Froebel 
take a stick of wood as his starting-point? Be- 
cause the Ball is the most perfect manifestation 
of the Ego's movement found in Nature, as well 
as the simplest and most common. From the 
infinite multiplicity of the physical world the 
right object has to be selected, the one which 
best embodies and reflects the triple movement of 
the Ego. That object is certainly the Ball. 



■ 
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Besides the mentioned iibHtraet tei'uis, Froebel 
employs other sets of them, usually in the form 
of ii triad. Uidverf^aJifi/, Particularity^ and Sin- 
gularity (or Individuality)^ in one shape or 
fjther, are often found in hin writings, notably in 
his ^* Edueiition of Man/' We have to confess 
that to our mind, these terms remained an alien 
element in Froebel to the la«t. In fact, as he 
grew older, thoy dropped more and more out of 
use in his writings. It is our judgment that thej 
were philosophieal terms which he picked up 
while at the University of Jena in his youth, 
chiefly from the discussions he heard at that 
time among the students. Sehelling wa.'S lectur- 
ing then at Jena, and his was the great phi- 
losophical name, his doctrines being the theme of 
general comment and disputation. 

Like all young thinkers (and some old ones 
too) who seek to ma^ster the nonienehiture of a 
great philosophy, he was mastered by it more or 
lesf?, and the same fact may be traced in his style 
during his whole Ufe, Tiiere was something in 
these abstractions whirh he never fully digested 
and made his own ; they were really not his best 
utterance of ivIiMt was be?^t and deepest within 
him. 

In fact one cannot help coming to the conclusion, 
r carefully stud}ing his works both of hand 

ti of head, that Froebel thought far better with 
hand thau with his head. The:^e Gifts and 
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their manipulation show order, logical sequence, 
the keenest insight into their educative meaning 
as well as into the nature of the child ; they very 
justly place Froebel's name among the greatest 
educators of the human race. But when he 
comes to tell what he has done, the word falls far 
behind the deed ; his exposition, though full of 
intuitive flashes, is deeply defective in order, 
clearness, pointedness, often repeating non- 
essentials and often omitting [essentials. Still 
Froebel's writings are to bo studied and pro- 
foundly studied by the kindergardner, both for 
what they say and what they do not say ; they 
reveal much which is important for her to know, 
particularly the limits of the man. For it has 
been one of the drawbacks of the kindergarden 
that its devotees heap upon the founder the most 
indiscriminating eulogy, and thereby repel judi- 
cially-minded men by their extravagance. Ap- 
preciate by all means, first and foremost; but 
then discriminate too, if our long and deep affec- 
tion will not let us criticise. 

From the preceding remarks the reader may 
well infer that we do not intend to make much 
use of the current Froebelian abstractions in the 
forthcoming exposition. Still the attempt is to 
do justice to the thought underlying the Gifts 
and Occupations, the most fertile educative 
thought of this century already, and as yet just 
in the beginning of its career. 
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From this little exour^^ion wc foel likc^ i jillinnr 
the reader's att^^ntion back to the Ball, nud ro 
l>oatiiig to him its edueative priii('T|>lG, whicli was 
Froebers great iiinightj and the ground of his 
» yeleetion of it an the firf?t pliiythiiig for ilie c^hild 
I out of the vast treasury of nature^ The Ball, 
r. with Center, Periphery, and Radii, is an outer 
Ego, whose supreme destiny in to call forth frtjrn 
its uuconsciouB, undGveh>ped stute the inner 
B]aei.)ing Bgo of the infant, and through play to 
fitir the same to self -activity. The Ball is, there- 
fore, educative; in fact, it is the primal eduea- 
I tional instrumentality for unfolding tht^ infantile 
^ into its heritage of knowledge and power* 
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THE BALL IN RELATION TO THE EXTERNAL 
WORLD. 

Hitherto we have considered the Ball as it is 
in itself and in relation to the Ego. But it also 
stands in relation to the whole external world, and 
thereby becomes the means by which the child 
is brought to know the phenomena of nature. 
The Ball thus stands between the child-ego and 
the cosmos, being the mediating principle of 
both sides. 

Such is, then, the present thought: the in- 
fant through his Ball is being gently led into 
relation and communion mth the whole universe. 
In one way or other this small round object, 
being external, is connected with and influenced 
by aU externality, which is thus brought home to 
the child's mind. A mediatorial instrument we 
may regard the BaU, though a little plaything 
for the baby, bearing his Ego to the outer world 
and helping him grasp it and identify it with 
himself and thus to know it first in sensation, 
then in image, and finally in thought. 

This characteristic of the Ball was emphasized 
by Froebel throughout his entire kindergarden 
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period. Says he in one of hi.s earliest Ci^^ays on 
this subject* — 

*" The child is in himself unity and diversity, 
and is destined to develop tli(*r^c truita by meanf^ 
of the outer world, for which purpose tlie Ball 
with its play is adequate. 

The Ball ie the representative of all olyjeetf^, 
and hence is the unity aud unitioation nf nil 
properties essential to all objects. 

The Ball shows contents^, nia&^s, matter, 
spaee, size, form, figure; it shows qualities of 
bodies, elasticity, color, graWty, attraction. 

** The Ball is the mediating Uiik between the 
child and nature,'* 

The^e citations (and others of like import 
might be made) indicate his view when he wrote 
liis tirst published essay on the Ball. (See 
Lange's edition of Froebel I* s. 41, Translated 
by Miss Jarvis I., p. 53. This essay was tirst 
printed in the Sonntagshhitt ^ 1838-40.) 

From a later production of Froebel, we take a 
few extracts on the ^wiwii subject : — 

** The first playthiii,!^ of the child (the Ball ) 
must be J as it were, the coin})lete represent ative 
of all objects existent in space, and hciue the 
bearer of all the universal properties of these 
objects, 

*' The Ball is of such a character that it can- 
not hurt the child, nor can he injure himself or 

^i;hing else with it* The Ball docs not excite 
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the sensual nature of the child, nor does it waken 
bad tendencies of head or heart. 

♦' In the Ball are represented all the essential 
properties, phenomena, and relations of the 
child's environment, as matter, form, figure, size, 
motion of all kinds as well as repose. Also, space, 
time, light, color, are brought to the child by the 
Ball, which thus becomes for him the medium of 
introducing and knowing the surrounding world." 

So much for Froebel, who clearly saw the 
function of the Ball in the above-mentioned rela- 
tion. But that which is wanting is the order in 
which the environing world is taken up by the 
Ego of the child. Here again the psychological 
process is to furnish the ordering principle, 
which will show how the total physical universe 
in its outlines is received into the child-mind 
through the Ball. But this part of the subject 
cannot now be entered upon, though something 
about it may be given in another place. 

In conclusion, we may take a glance back over 
the total sweep of the First Gift and seek to re- 
new the various thoughts which have been set 
forth. The earnest student will reflect upon the 
following points : — 

It is the Potential Gift of the whole series of 
Gifts and Occupations. 

It is the first stage of the complete Psychosis 
of Froebel' s Play-gifts, namely, the Gifts and 
Occupations. 
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It unfold:^ the ]JKy(*liology of the Ball in n^lit- 
i^on to the mind of the child. 
^^ *the educative meaning of the First Gift must 
be seen in this rehition. 

It show^ the trniisilion from the 8imi)le Bull 
with Center, Pert|>hGry, and Kadiuts, to the vin\- 
crete Sphere with contnil Point, diametral Line, 
and intersecting Phnic. This i.-^, moreover, ttic 
transition from the First into the Second Gift* 
g^ Three Balls having the three primary colors 
are reconnnended to be given at tirst, 

A subject left to the fm'ther wtudy of advanced 

kindergardners is the child getting ac(iuaiiitod 

M ith the external world through the Ball, whicli 

thus bcoomes the mediating principle between 

^^im and the cosmos. 

At present, however, we, having made the 
transition from the Ball to the Si)herc, shall pass 
ie next grand division of our theme* 



CHAPTER SECON'D. 

THE GIFTS (quantitative). 

This chapter eiiibraces the Gifts which lie be- 
tween the Sphere and the Point, or the series 
which begins Avith the Second Gift and ends 
with the Tenth Gift, according to the usual 
numbering. 

As already stated, the general idea underlying 
the Gift is something given, taken for granted, 
l)resupposed, prescribed ; it is composed of fixed 
forms given to the child which he is to take and 
combine into new forms through his activity, 
mental and bodily. Then he will pass to trans- 
forming his material, and to making the forms 
hitherto given, which work, however, properly 
belongs to the Occupations (qualitative Gifts). 
But the i)resent series of Gifts (quantitative) 
(42) 
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bas the principle of extension, is eptirc-ot ca[>y- 
ing^ and produces ita new formy by external 
rombination. 

The fundtimental fact in this seriea of Gift?^ i^ 
itti inner psydiietd movemiMit, whieh, in Jeep cur- 
respoiidenee with the movement of the eliild'K 
mind, i« threefold, andreveak what may be ealled 
the Psiiyehosis of the Quantitative Gifts, 

L The Ohiuinativk Gift, This is the 
Second Gift, composed of the Sphere, Cube, smd 
Cylinder. Its essential characteristic is orin^i- 
native, genetic ; it generate^s its own forms wit !iin, 
iinc! generates in direct line the other forms of 
thiri series till the Point, It h thus the parent 
Gift of the whole family^ in which the Homestic 
relations will often be employed by way of met- 
aphor. Also it may be deemed the potential 
Gift of this series, bearing in itself implicitly all 
those wdiich ffdlow* Such is the iirst or innue- 
diiite stage, which is now to unfold ; origination 
must separate from itself and pass into deriva- 
tion, which iB the secrmd or separative sta^. 

TL The DERn^ED Gifts, Tht* nameindicalrs 
the genend eh:^ractcr of this division of the Gifts 
which embraces all the rest t^f the quaatitative 
scries after thti Oii*inative Gift* The method 
of derivation is sojue form of separation, hence 
tdl these Gifts hehmgto the set^ond or separative 
stage of the Psychosis in the present series, 
though each has ita own distinctive Psaychosis or 
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threefold movement, all of which is to be un- 
folded hereafter. 

It may here be stated, however, that this Derived 
Series has its own threefold process, which starts 
with the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude (real or 
sensuous separation) and passes to the Gifts of 
Abstract Magnitude (ideal or mental separation), 
with the final return out of the Abstract to the 
Concrete. 

In this division lies the main body of the quan- 
titative Gifts, which unfold to the Point as 
explicit, where begins a new stage, that of 
return. 

III. The Return to the Originative Gift. 
Out of Derivation we pass back to Origination 
through the Point, which, though at first 
derived, becomes self -moving and generative, 
producing the Sphere and its central Point. 
Thus we see that the movement of the quantita- 
tive Gifts is from Point to Point, going forward 
to the Point and then returning to the Point, as 
the seed unfolding through the vegetable process 
returns to the seed, producing the same, that is, 
producing itself. Such is the completed cycle 
of the Gifts, in a line of descent and of ascent 
or return, whereby the Point as explicit in the 
last of the Derived Gifts bends back, as it were, 
and connects with the Point as implicit in the 
Originative Gift. 

The above indicates in brief the psychical 
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moTemeut which anderlieB and orders tho pres- 
ent (quantitative) series of Giftsi, nliowinor their 
inner conformity to the mind of the child and 
revealing the ground of their educative character. 

In every Gift as *iiiantitative there will bo 
some phase of Form, Number, Measure. 

The fjnantitative Giftsi^ deal primarily witli 
geometric or spatial forms, by which man Lrcts 
the first control of external nature* The child 
must follow in his footsteps. Geometry is the 
science of Space, into whose presence the <'hild 
13 brought by the first act of his existence, tlie 
act of birth. The child begins his mastery of 
the space-world and mth it of the whole realm 
of externality, through these Gifts, which intluct 
-, him into the knowledge of Form. 

liut they also develop in him the conception of 
Number, which is an abstraction from Form, or is 
indifferent to it. Thus he is getting his release 
from the sense-world, and begins to employ 
abstract or ideal things. The child learns count- 
ing in these Gifts, and l>ccomee !h (|ii:iinted with 
the integer and the fraction* Aiithmetit'Ed 
operations he performs with the blocks, com bill- 
ing and dividiuL^ numbers* 

Likewise he obtaiuB in these Gifts the v^ery 
important idea of Measure, which is an applica- 
tion of Number to Form, whereby the latter is 
measured or reduced to the terms of mind. 
Measuring is a kind of smelting of the things 
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of the solid world, and pouring them into the 
ideal moulds of the spirit, by which they can 
ever afterwards be handled mentally. An old 
philosopher regarded all thinking as a measuring, 
and. one definition of man has pronounced him 
to be supremely the Measure {Homo Mensura). 

Such are the three quantitative principles which 
are unfolded from the present series of Gifts, 
and determine its name and general character — 
Form, Number, Measure — which correspond to 
the sciences of Geometry, Arithmetic, Mensura- 
tion (applied number). Hence it is evident that 
the best way to designate these Gifts is to call 
them quantitative, which means not simply geo- 
metrical, or numerical, or measuring, but all 
three and something more. 

To the foregoing educative purposes of the 
Gifts is often added that of position or location, 
with the accompanying word which introduces 
the teaching of language. These tAvo matters, 
indeed, belong here, and cannot Avell be left out. 
Then comes the external combination to produce 
ncAV forms, Avhich properly belongs to the Mor- 
phology of the Gifts, a subject Avhich lies outside 
of the scope of the present book. 

In the total movement of the Play-gifts (in- 
cluding all the Gifts and Occupations) the quan- 
titative series belongs to the second stage of the 
Psychosis, as it deals primarily with the spatial. 
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the extended, tlic external element of tiatiire. 
But chiefly, lis first principfe is originatitm, that 
1^, septirationj whieh is* an uufoklhii^ of that 
whieh ^Yiis before iinplieii, a making real of that 
which was before potential. Thf^i rharaeter we 
shall at onee see in the Second Gift, the !st:Hling- 
point of the series, being that which distinguinhtiis 
it from the First Gift, which h not dirc(4l v origi- 
native, or f^epurative, though it hun aix ditYercnt 
objet^t;^. If the^e w^ere derived in any way from 
one unotlier, the First Gift would be internally 
orghmtive* Still the Firc^t Gift ha^; glunthering 
within itself, batjy that it is, all the poientiahtics 
whic h are hereafter to Ijecome realities; in thijs 
sense it has also a genetic power, though smn* 
nolescent* 

Tlic Second Gift may 1>e well regarde<l as the 
ntoiit unportant of all the Phiy -gifts of Frtiebel, 
cj nan tit ati \ o o r ( jii al i t at i \' e ; i t , t h e i" ef r j r e , d e ser v e « 
the most thought and the fidh^st trcatnjent. In it 
must be seen and felt the creative Idea at wurky 
being a kind of demiurge or worhl-i ivator, po;^- 
se*!sing the divinely active spark of genesis, out 
of whieh moves forth the ct^^juot^, ls<ir can w^e 
ever forget the marvelous coiirt;ptioii of aji old 
VI reek philosopher, Empedoclea, who actually 
deified the Sphere, caUiug it the God Sphairos, 
who is the beginning of all things, who is the 
perfeet and concordant union of all the elements 
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in a kind of pre-estiiblislied divine harmony, 
into which, however, discord, separation, war, Ts" 
finally to enter. Such^a divinity, we may almost 
imagine, to be presiding over Froebel's little 
cosmos of Play-gifts for the little child, whom 
they take literally by the hand and lead step by 
step into the grand cosmos of which he is a mem- 
ber, and in which he is to i)lay a part. 



THE SECOND GIFT (ORIGINATIVE). 

The Second Gift, then, we call the Originative 
Gift, since this term suggests its genetic charac- 
ter. In it we may note a kind of triple genesis 
or three stages of the creative process. 

First, it starts with the Sphere which, as dis- 
tinct from the Ball, has within itself its own 
creative movement, as Center, Periphery, 
Radius. 

Secondly, this Sphere generates out of itself 
the Cube and Cylinder, the whole constituting 
the three forms of the Second Gift. 

Thirdly, these three forms generate the other 
Gifts of the quantitative series (Third to Tenth 
inclusive). 

i (49) 
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Thus we behold the Second Gift in three 
phases of creiitive energy — the creation of the 
Sphere, the creation of the Gift, the creation of 
the series of Gifts (quantitative). An inner 
generative power we see at first, and then an 
outer, producing other Gifts. Yet it is always 
to be enii)hasized that these genetic principles of 
the Second Gift are inherently connected. If it 
had no inner creative energy, it would have no 
outer ; its external production is but the mani- 
festation of its internal activity. Thus it is like 
man, like the Ego, which has its own creative 
process (the Psychosis) whereby it becomes the 
productive source of manifold works in the 
world. The inner genesis not only precedes but 
necessitates the outer genesis. 

In accordance with the educative movement 
already unfolded, the present series of Gifts 
should start with a Gift which contains implicitly 
the whole series, and from which all the other 
Gifts of the series should come forth by an 
inner evolution. Then the movement, when 
completed, should return to its origin, and psy- 
chically justify the same by such return. 

So, we must observe that this Second Gift is 
also the potential Gift of its series ; as the First 
Gift, already described, is the potential Gift of 
the total sweep of all the Gifts and Occupations, 
so the Second Gift, being likewise a starting- 
point and a germ of beginning and becoming, is 
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the tM)t(;iitiM] Gift of the cmtirc quiuititutivu 

rifH, 

The Second Gift is composed af three 
shapes — Sphere, Cube, and Oy Under, made of 
wood. They are perforated in such a manner 
that they can be made to ^'liirl and to perform 
varions kinds of movement. The triplicity is 
the foremost outer fact here, which fact, how- 
ever, must be finally justified by an inner reason. 
^ 1. The Ball {Sphere), This has been already 
BO fully treated in the precedinof Gift, that very 
little need be added. It is essentially a repeti- 
tion, yet in a new relation. It is now taken as 
the source of the present series of Gifts, which 
are inherently quantitative, not cjualitativc. 
Hence the Ball is at present to be considered, as 
far as possible, without its properties. 

Still it has, and must have, properties, being n 
rial objec%, and these properties are first to 
be looked at briefly, in contrast especially with 
the preceding Rill. The former is much softer 
than the lattery one is, however, smoother, Icsf^ 
elastic than the other or may be; the First Gift 
is many-colored, the Second li;«s only one color, 
which is or may be retained throughout the nhole 
series. Then the hard Ball gives forth a much 
louder sound when pounded with on the table or 
thrown upon the floor, than the soft Ball — a fact 
strongly insisted on by some kindergardners. 
Still the child has been introduced to the sound- 
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world by the soft Ball, which also has its little 
cry when punched or assailed. Finally a verbal 
distinction is sought to be maintained between 
the two by calling the one a Ball and the other a 
Sphere or Globe, in correspondence with German 
usage in the present case. 

Still, though these contrasts hold good, we 
are to see just by means of them that the 
property of the Ball is not now the main 
thing, is quite an indifferent thing, is, in 
fact, even that which we are henceforth to 
take away in thought. In other words the ab- 
straction is to be made from the qualitative, and 
the stress is to be placed upon the quantitative, 
the extended, the spatial. For this is what is 
most immediately present to the senses of the 
child, and is the first element of the external 
world Avhich he is called upon to master. 

The Ball, having been brought over from the 
First Gift to the Second, is next to be seen as 
the point of departure for the latter. What is 
implicit within it, is to become explicit; what 
constitutes its inner essence is to be externalized 
and to be made visible. What are the implicit 
elements which the Ball must now make explicit 
and manifest to the senses? 

In the Ball (or the Sphere) there are three 
inner elements : — 

(1.) The central Point, from which the ro- 
tundity of the Sphere is determined. 
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(2.) The diametral Line, in the iniddle of 
which IB the central Point fixed between t^vo 
riidii* 

(3,) As a solid, the Sphere must have the 
three dinienyioiiB — length, breadth , height — 
represented by three Planer* pa&sing through the 
Sphere at right angles in the three different 
direction!^- — The interE^ecting Plane. 

To thoBe inner elenicntt^ we may add in thought 
the external periphery, into w^hich they are to be 
brought. 

Thus we havc5 the Point, Line, and Plane, as 
internal in the Sphere, not visible, not exphi-it. 
Moreover, the Point i.s fixed in the Line, the 
Lino is fixed in the Plane, and the Plane m tixed 
in the solid. No\v all these are to come out and 
to manifest themselves in a shape w^hieh we are 
soon to see. 

Here we may introduce into this Gift a valu- 
able help, the so-called skeleton Sphere made 
of paper. Its object is to render visible the^e 
invisible elements of the Sphere, and thus U> 
bring home to the mind tlirongh 1he senses what 
is really supersujisuons. Tlin^e round disrs of 
paper are taken, representing three planes, and 
incisions are to be made into tliem tlud they can 
be brought to intersect with one unotlier at right 
angles round the center. Thus we see the inner 
elements — the Plane, the Line, the Point — of 
the Sphere in their rehitiuiu 
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But the destiny of what is implicit is that it 
become explicit; the potential is to be made 
real; the internal invisible secret is to be re- 
vealed and brought to light; the undifferenced 
is to be differentiated. Such is the inner process 
of the spirit and the outer process of the world, 
which is not only a reflection but a creation of 
the spirit. From the Sphere we pass to the 
opposite. 

2. The Cube. We remember that the Sphere 
has as its internal unseen determinant the point 
at the center. This Point is now separated from 
its position at the center, and is brought to the 
surface ; such is the fundamental separation which 
next takes place, wherein we see the second stage 
of the Psychosis. 

But what happens? That central Point, 
brought to the surface of the Sphere, must destroy 
its rotundity, since this is what is determined by 
that central Point with its radius. When the 
unseen center is brought into the seen periphery, 
then the periphery in its turn can be no longer 
seen, but becomes ideal, a possibility. Thus the 
seen and the unseen change places. 

The Cube is the Ball (or Sphere) turned in- 
side out. The Point, Line, Plane, implicit and 
invisible in the Sphere, are explicit and visible in 
the Cube with its eight corners, twelve edges, and 
six surfaces. The inner essence of the Sphere 
is externalized, realized, uttered (outered) in the 
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'ube. We niay look at this tmnsitioii in a liltlt^ 
more detailjin order to bring out its import iiiico, 
piTice the genetic movement of the quantitative 
Gifts has its starting-point just here, 

(1,) The central Point conies first, which we 
have just noticed in its inner, hidden, undevel- 
oped state, and have seen it thrown out into the 
periphery whicli it previou8ly detcriiiined as outer. 

What brings about this reparation? It is a 
necesHity of thought as well as of thing, it is tlie 
inherent process of the Ego as well as of the 
Universe, What hcs in the Ball (or Sphere) 
nmst come out; it lias to express itself ^ else it 
would not be Nature's; it is as natural for the 
Sphere to burst forth into the Cube as it is for the 
seed to grow. What is ideal is nuder an eternal 
strain to become real; tlie potential, always big 
with the actual, nuist at last give birth to its 
child. 

(2.) The diametral Line will also be brought 
to the surface with tlic central Point j which 
brings with itself to visibility its i divisible con- 
stituent. For the cent rr of the S] die re is the ceu- 
terof two radii or of the dimia'tcrof the Sphere, 
also inner and uns^ien; tins diitmeter is jnade 
external and visible along with tlic rentier, whit^h 
cannot be without il. That is, the central Poiut 
cannot be separated from its diametral Line, 
which conditions it, and so both conio to the 
phery, when the inner is to be nutde outer. 
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Moreover, this diametral line is a sfwaight line, 
the shortest way between its two ends ; it is a 
right line, and all that it determines is rectilineal. 
This is the opposite of the curved surface hitherto 
visible. Now when this right line comes into this 
spherical surface and determines it, the sphericity 
must fall away, and become straightened; the 
surface is rectilineal throughout, that is, a plane 
surface bounded by right lines. 

Still, one Point and one diametral Line, ex- 
ternalized in the periphery, cannot remain alone 
therein, without effect; they are genetic, and, in 
order to be at all, they must transform the entire 
periphery of the Sphere, which cannot exist half 
curved and half straight. The generative prin- 
ciple of the Sphere, namely, the Point with its 
Line, has come to the surface and generates the 
same anew, determining it and dividing it up 
into corners, edges, faces, with just as many of 
each as it is capable of. For the central Point 
with its radii determines the whole periphery, not 
a part of it ; so the whole periphery must yield 
to the new determinant. 

(3.) The three intersecting Planes of the 
Sphere, representing the three inherent dimen- 
sions of the solid, must also be externalized and 
brought out into the periphery. With these 
Planes passing into the surface, its rotundity must 
vanish and be divided up into a number of faces 
or sides of the Cube. 
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In like raaiiner we saw rotiiTiditj disappoiir 
when the Point was made explicit, and nUo wiu'ii 
the Line came forth into the surface. Still more 
distinctly, when this third element, the Plane, h 
broug^ht into the periphery, doe^ the Bpherical 
drop down to the Hat surface, 

^pf The fact is, however » that all these elements, 
the Point, the Line, the Plane, belono^ toofethcr 
in the Sphere; the Plane passes through the 
diametral Line, and this diametral Lino passes 
through the Point, which lies in its middle. All 
three elements must come out together and form 
the faces, edges, and corners of the Cul)e* 

^^ We shall next consider the number and the 
various relations of these elements when extcr- 
naUzed in the Cube. In the tirst pdace, each 
diniension in the form of an inner Plane, passing 
through and intersecting with the otlier two 

■^ dimensions in the form of Planes, divides with- 
in itself and moves in an opposite direction 

^*f0ward and into the surface, in which it produces 
the six (three times tw(») faces. In the second 
place, each diainetriil LiiiCj formud l\v the intor- 
eection of two Planes in the niiddh^ of the 
Sphere, will ho em each of those Phuu's, will 
divide within itself and juove toward and into 
the surface, wliere will be formed, as tlicrc are 
three such intersecting diametnd Lines, the 
twelve edges of the Cube (two times two times 
three). In the third place, these same dinien- 
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sions in the form of intersecting Planes of the 
Sphere form eight inner corners round the central 
Point, there being two bi-sections (halving and 
quartering) of each Plane (two times two times 
two). These inner corners externalized become 
the corners of the Cube. 

Let us illustrate. Take some round object 
(apple, orange, potato) which is easily divided; 
cut it in the three directions indicated, each cut 
may be conceived as a Plane passing through the 
object at right angles to the other two cuts or 
Planes in the center. You will notice at once 
the eight pieces with their corners around the 
central Point ; these separated and brought to 
the surface opposite are the eight separate cor- 
ners of the Cube. Secondly, observe the three 
diametral Lines formed by the cross-cuts of the 
Planes through the center; further note that 
each such Line is in two of the Planes ; finally 
separate each of these Lines as Line in each 
Plane and move it outward to the surface ; by 
such act of separation you generate the twelve 
edges. Thirdly, take the three Planes inter- 
secting inwardly, divide them as Planes and 
move them in each direction outward, and you 
have the six faces of the Cube. In this way we 
see the Point, Line, Plane in separation, which, 
however, must be united and in position that 
they all form the Cube. 

Each of those pieces with its corner can be 
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iransforraed by the same general process into a 
small Cube, making eight in all, which brings J o 
li*rht the Third Gift. In each piece are corner, 
edge, and face, as yet not deveioped into their 
perfect fidfillnient in form; still, they are all 
generative in thought, and will unfold into their 
complete reality in the Cube. 

This movement of separation in the three 
Planes is essentially the same, though in different 
directions. We may dii^criminate these direc- 
tions in the various Planes by the use of terms : 
np and down for the .separation in the horizontal 
Plane, right and left for the ^lune in the front 
i>erpendicular Plane, to and fro for the same in 
the cross-perpendicular Plane. These ternis may 
also be used to distinguish the separative move- 
ments of the Line and Point, as they go out to 
the surface in opposite directions. 

Still another illustrtition may be employed in 
this connection — the skeleton Sphere already 
described, or, when its corners are attached, the 
skeleton Cube. This fiirmc is the counterpart of 
the solid, since it brings out theid* :il elements — 
Phme, Line, Point — and makes them innteriaL 
The skeleton, usu^illy bidden in Ibe body, is licre 
made visible, external, hence the name. We 
look through the solid, as it were, and behold its 
inner workings. We see the eight corners clus- 
tered round their centrnl Point ; wo see the three 
diametral Lines in their six Phmcs movintJ: (Hit- 
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ward and forming the twelve edges ; finally we 
see the three intersecting Planes dividing within 
and going forth into their external position as the 
six faces of the Cube. To be sure this genef^ic 
vision is ideal, but it always lies back of and 
creates the real. 

We may remark in passing, that it does not 
help along very much to call this inner external- 
izing principle a force, as the scientists and cer- 
tain philosophers do, and as Froebel sometimes 
(though not always) does. For we have to ask 
what is this force? We find that it is usually 
conceived as some outside energy, not to' be 
thought of any further, or openly declared to be 
unknowable. So the difficulty is simply thrown 
back one step and dropped. Force itself must 
be put under thought, as well as the process of 
the Sphere which it seeks to explain. Force, in 
so far as it means anything, is ultimately a phase 
of the Ego, especially of the Will, without which 
force could not be nor be conceived to be. It is 
the Ego which has within itself this inner power 
of separation, externalization, manifestation, to 
which the material universe corresponds and of 
which it is primarily the creation. And so, in 
order to understand the present movement of the 
Sphere, we have to identify it wth the move- 
ment of the Ego, to make it a part of ourselves ; 
thus we psychologize it and come to know it truly, 
first integrating it with ourselves and then sep- 
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aratiJig and dit^tinguiwhing it, u« it in in itself. We 
limy, therefore, refrahi from injecting force us 
an explanation of the present process, aa that is 
an explanation whieh exphiins nothing, and 
which iti itsielf in sore need of exphination. 
1^ Accordingly wc always eonie back to the Ego 
in its thinking, creative activity, as the primal 
^source of things. We liuve ilhiHtrated the snb- 
ject previonsly both by a t^oliil and hy a skeleton 
iignre ; still wo have to return to the thought of 
this transition from Sphere to Cube, in order to 
be fully satisfied. For thought is the creative 
principle of the univer;?e, and h what really 
creates the Cube from the Sphere. This thought 
is what we are to take up into ourselves j and we 
^^m ay re-iterate briefly its main steps;- — 

{a.) The periphery of the Sphere is deter- 
mined by the central Point with its riidius. 

(6,) This Point is dcternnned as central by 
being in the middle of two radii which constitute 
the diametral Line« 

(c, ) This Point wiili its diauictrEil Line i^ 
brought to the surface, whose rotundity falls 
away. 
U^ (cf.) The whole rotundity must vanish, ^is the 
w^iole periphery wim detarminL'd by thi^ Point 
and Line. 

(e,) The three dimensions as Planes ai'e 
brought to the surface, in ivhich they become 
sides. 
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(/. ) So we find the Point, Line, and Plane of 
the Sphere separated and externalized in the 
Cube in eight cornerB, twelve edges, and six sides. 

Another noticeable fact is the duality of these 
three elements in the Cube. That is, the Point, 
Line, and Plane, are not lost even in the Cube, 
they are both inner and outer ; the Cube has still 
the central Point, the diametral Line, the inter- 
secting Planes. But these are at present mere 
shadows, though they once determined the 
Sphere; they are now cast out of power, reduced 
to a kind of ghosts which love to haunt the scene 
of their former glory. So the Cube has still the 
spectral counterparts of the actual Plane, Line, 
Point, holding both elements together in a sort 
of union which is like that of soul and body. 
Still even these ghostly forms will again see the 
light of day in the Third Gift, which makes a 
new division of the Cube through Plane, Line, 
and Point, transforming these hidden elements 
once more into visible corners, edges, sides of 
smaller Cubes. So there is a re-incarnation ; but 
this second body in each case projects a second 
shadow of itself, and the duality above men- 
tioned clings to the reproduced forms. All this 
must be regarded as characteristic of the separa- 
tion which lies in the origin and nature of the 
Cube. 

Accordingly, this transition from the Point 
through the Sphere to the Cube must ultimately 
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be grasped as thaugbt, not as irung*.-, ¥m' tlie 
ima^e is the copy of the visible, while this tijiii- 
Hition ia just the movement from the invisible to 
the visible. At any rate the Pcdnt not having 
length, breadth, or thickness, ciuinot be out- 
wardly seen, but must be inwardly conceived, 
concerning which fact something will be Maid 
boreafter when we come to the explicit Point at 
tbi3 end of the Gifts. The distinction between 
thought and image, or between the creative and 
representative activities, nnikes itself felt in the 
mentioned transition, but we w^qaI not develop it 
now. 

An intermediate form between the Cube and 
Ball \\*A^ introduced by Frnel.>el, and has enipliat- 
ically asserted its place to the present time. This 
form w^e are to consider next* 

3, The Otjlinder. If the edge of the Cube bo 
mBde to revolve, that is, to return into itself, a 
round eurfaee will be generated, but as linear, 
and every edge of the Cube Avill disappear. The 
tvvo corners will dc^^'iibe two clmilar edges, 
which will bound the Iwu Hat sides and the round 
surface just niontioned. Tlic^ rc?4uit will be the 
Cylinder — a Tnu^ar Sphere (n a spheritat Line. 
The explicit diametral Line ( not the iniiilicit) 
generates its round solid which will he the Cy Na- 
der, not the Sphere. It is the edge of the Cube 
seeking, as it were, to return to tlie Sphere, its 
origin, rotating back toward the same and carry- 
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ing the Cube along. Yet this Line, remaining 
explicit, cannot reach the Sphere, which reqifires 
that it be implicit. 

The Cylinder, therefore, will roll easily in one 
direction, that is, on a line, wherein it betrays its 
origin. The Sphere, however, rolls in all direc- 
tions, being the possibility of all lines. When it 
is projected into a line, and becomes a Cylinder, 
it loses this trait and rolls one way only. The 
other ways or directions are cut off by the two 
flat surfaces of the Cylinder which it has inher- 
ited from the Cube. Hence it stands firm on its 
two sides like a Cube, and rolls on its other side 
like a Ball. Thus it unites traits from both 
ancestors. Still the Cylinder must be seen com- 
ing from the Cube since it has Line and Surfaces 
explicit, yet moving toward and coalescing with 
the Sphere, returning out of separation to its 
mother, or perchance, to its grandmother. 

The Cylinder, therefore, we should place in 
due order as the third shape of the Second Gift, 
coming through the Cube from the Sphere origi- 
nally, to which it is returning. 

Thus we bring before ourselves the process of 
this Gift moving through its three shapes accord- 
ing to the inner order of the Ego, though the 
outer order (that of the senses) is possible and 
may sometimes be preferable with the child. 
(See a further discussion of this matter in the 
Observations on the present Gift.) 
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On the side of ita spherical dc8ceiit, wo may 
regard the Cylinder as the Sphere prolonged into 
it^ diametral Line, giving to the same the length 
of the diameter J yet without making the central 
Point explicit as a corner. The Cylinder, as 
already said, has two round edges, showing the 
two limits of the diametral Line, and marking 
the Cylinder sharply by this Line. 

In what order shall we place the three whapee 
of this Gift? The Cylinder we have already 
grasped as the return of the Cube to the Sphere 
in the total psychical process of the Second Gift. 
The diametral Line, explicit in the Cube as edge, 
iscaoceived as going back to its source, the Sphere, 
"and uniting with that in the creation of a new 
shape, which is the Cy Under » For this Line now 
transmute;:^ the Sphere into itself as a straight 
line, so that the whole Sphere elongates itself or 
straightens itself out into a dianietral Line, w^hich 
newly generated body is round as tlie Sphere, 
yet long and straight as the diameter. So the 
Cylinder may be regarded as the explicit diamet- 
ral Line of the Cube returning to its source ^ the 
Sphere, absorbing the same, smd thus becoming 
one with it. Note that the rotundity fails away 
at the ends of the Line, being determined thereto 
by the diameter. 

Thus the Second Gift contains within itself 
the psychical movement of the Ego, which fact 
is its linal justitication. In the process of the 

5 
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Ball, Cube, and Cylinder the child's mind is un- 
folding out of its implicit, undeveloped condition, 
is being borne forth into consciousness out of the 
infantile sleep of the spirit. From potentiality 
the child is moving into reality through this Gift, 
since it is identifying itself with the real world. 
Such is the basic principle of what is often called 
the symbolism of the Gifts : the outer process of 
material shapes corresponds to the inner process 
of the child's Ego, which he unfolds through an 
ordered play with these shapes. Play it must be, 
spontaneous, yet not chaotic or capricious play, 
but ordered. The child must learn to combine 
liberty and law in his play from the beginning. 

It is manifest, however, that other shapes be- 
side the Cylinder are generated in this return 
of the Cube to the Sphere. Though they have 
hardly yet been adopted into the kindergarten 
family, they are often heard knocking at the door 
for admission. Froebel himself seems not to 
have fully made up his mind what to do with 
them. The two chief ones we may look at for 
the sake of comparison and of completeness. 

4. Pyramid and Cone. The most direct prod- 
uct of the Cube, the first form that it unfolds in 
its return to its source, is the Pyramid with the 
square base. We must conceive that in the 
Pyramid, the Cube, though starting to divide 
within, still preserves the half of itself, but has 
to let the other half go and allow it to be pro- 
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^^^fed into a Point, wlucli is the product nncl 
extremity of the inner ditiinetral Line. In su^-h 
a projectioB the Pyranud sacceeda in keeping its 
busic lower faee whole, but it l()??es all of its npper 
face^ and a considerable portion of eaeh of the 
four Bide faces, which come together in tlio form 
of triangles at the apex, whereby tlie wlioh^ ti^nre 
is made to point sigmticaotly u[)vvard. 

The Pyramid shows a kind of dumb, stony strug- 
gle within itself; it is the flat-sided, indifferent 
Cube broken np and stirred within to aspiration 
whirh longs to reach out beyond itself, to the 
unseen, to the very Heavens above, }'et keei>ini£ 
its bodily form as far as possible, and still stand- 
ing squarely on the Earth, in spite of that 
propJietic outreach upward. The ]>eop]e (^f the 
Nile valley at one period of then* history nnist 
have had this longing for the invisible witlisuch a 
mighty intensity that they built it itito the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the most collossal nionu- 
niciits of the ancient workL 

The Cone is a further ,^tcp in the return to t lie 
Sphere, though it hii^, like the Pyrmnid, the Point 
explicit in an ;ipex. But it has lost the four 
baaic Points or (oi'norsj and (lie four sti^iiirht 

I hues as edges are transformed iuto one circular 

edge, and therewith the four ti-ianifular surfaces 

have Yanished into one round surface. It is 

manifest that rotundity is getting the upper hand 

T the cubical elements. The Cone is the 
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Pyramid made round ; or it is the Sphere pulling 
itself out to a Point. There is but one Point 
explicit in the Cone, and that is determined by 
the inner diametral Line, us in the Pyramid. Ac- 
cordingly, we may derive the Cone from either 
direction — from the Cube or from the Sphere, 
We may conceive of tlie Cone as the central 
Point of the Sphere projected into externality by 
the diametral Line and carrying the Sphere along 
to the apex, so that rotundity geta pointed in the 
Cone* 

The Cylinder we have already considered, but 
in its present aspect we may regard it as the third 
step in the return from the Cube to the Sphere. 
In it the diametral Line ha.^ become explicit with- 
out any Point, so that the Cylinder may be con- 
ceived as a Sphere projected into the diametral 
Line, having length but no corner or apex or 
straight edge. Make thig Line purely internal 
or diametral, and the return to the Sphere is 
completed. The Cylinder Is a Sphere which is a 
Line, or a Line which is a Sphere; or, as already 
said, a spherical Line or a linear Sphere , 

We have now unfolded the Second Gift in the 
three stages of its psychical process — the imme- 
diate or potential (the Sphere), the separative 
or explicit (the Cube), and the returning and 
uniting (Cylinder). But we have found that 
this last or returning stage manifests within itself 
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ree steps, which are shown realized in the 
^Pyramid, Cone^ Cyhnder. 

^^ Pntting all these shapes together, w^e have the 
following succession briefly stated : — 

1. The Ball — Point, Line, and Plane implicit. 
^B 2» The Cube ^ — Point, Line, and Plane explicit. 
^P 3. The Pyramid — the Cube projecting itself 
i to a Point- 

I 4, The Cone — the Sphere projecting itself to 
a Point. 

5, The Cylinder — the Sphere projecting itself 
into a Line. 

The other distinctions between these shapes, 
as well as their movement, have been sufficiently 
m3Icated already in the preceding exposition, 
OtJter Accessories, Doubtless the Sphere, Cube, 

iand Cylinder will remaiu the heart of the Sec- 
ond Gift, but for the purpose of explaining and 
unfolding it more fully, certain additions will be 
made from time to time. Beside the Pyramid 
■fend Cone already considered, which may be in- 
I troduced to the older < hildien, we inciition other 
F accessories, very helpful iiuleed, if nut an organic 
part uf the Gift. 

First of all we woidd place tlu^ .skeleton Spliere 
a nd C nbe before dcs c ri bed . Bu L h of these f o r ms 
are most important aid^ to the Second Gift, and 
are also useful in the First and Third. By means 
of these forms the child sees embodied division 
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in the paper planes, or embodied production, 
since here the production is by division. Also it 
suggests one kind of physical generation, that by 
fissiparism, seen in many protozoans. Then the 
whole shape suggests the cell or the cluster of 
cells as the primary type of life which is also a 
physical reproduction. The histologist tells us 
that the unit of human organism is the cell, which 
likewise reproduces itself by division, separating 
itself into two, four, and even eight parts, each 
of which becomes a cell. If this be so, the skele- 
ton Cube with its eight cells is a marvelous image 
of the self -reproduction which is always taking 
place in the living human body. For the Cube 
is seen dividing itself by means of the planes, 
which are walls of the cells, and these again when 
divided are small Cubes or small cells, if you 
please. Bee-cells, though hexagonal and not 
usually clustered about a center, have a similar 
suggestion. The round hornet's nest with its 
multitudinous cells can also be compared. At 
any rate these skeleton figures as a kind of em- 
bodied origination correspond deeply with the 
originative character of the Second Gift and are 
very suggestive both to the kindergardner and 
the child. 

In the second place we should not fail to con- 
sider the division by concentric layers or shells. 
The Sphere ought to be seen in three such layers, 
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moving imvard to the Point or outward from the 
Point, Likewise the Cube and Cylinder are to 
be similarly divided. As illu strati ng the Point 
projecting itself in all direct i una into the Peri- 
phery, the concentric Spheres are very ?^igiiiti- 
eant and touch the child witli a [>cruliar power, 
showing the activity of his own central Ego to 
jlself. For the sake of derivation, partienlarlj^ 
in the case of the curvilinear Gifts, we must have 
the concentric Cylinder whose sections give the 
three different arches, as well as the rings of 
Abstract Magnitude j which are likewise halved 
and quartered, a8 well as of differejit sizes, 80 
too the round tablets. And we must add that 
Froebel, among liis mature thoughts on the 
Kindergarden, unfolds this idea (jf concentrism 
hi the forms of the Second Gift — whereof 
sojuething will be said later. 

Our subject has now brought us to a new kind 
of division, the outer or cross division of the 
inner or concentric division, sejiarating the round 
forms of the latter into halves and ipinrtera. 

Thus in this Second Gift we see three kinds 
of aeparatioQ c^r origination. First is the ont^r 
one, by external division, by Hssion or iissipa^ 
risui ; second in tlie inner <nus that of coucen- 
triem; third is a unity of the two, in which the 
concentric forms are divided b}- straight lines. 

Thus the Second Gift vindicates again its title 
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of originative ; also it asserts anew its place as 
the second or separative stage of the Psychosis 
in the total movement of these Play-gifts of 
I^oebel. From it are derived primarily the quan- 
titative Gifts whose unfolding is to follow in due 
order hereafter. 

Once more it must be affirmed that the Second 
Gift is, all in all, the most important of the whole 
series. Particularly should the kindergardner 
herself be imbued with its spirit; she must 
assimilate its genetic nature, making the same 
her own, both through play and thought. One 
may well say that the Second Gift is a spiritual 
Gift, it has an inner life of its own, which must 
be made outer, not so much in its own limited 
range as in the entire sweep of the Gifts and 
Occupations, whose creative principle it is in a 
supreme sense. Veritably it is the soul, the rest 
of them make up the body, which has little 
meaning without the creative spark. 

By way of confirming, expanding, and illus- 
trating what has been said upon this Gift, wo 
shall append some observations, into which the 
student will dip with the hope possibly of catch- 
ing a few stray stimulating thoughts. 
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OBSERVATTON8 ON THE 8ECOND GIFT, 

1. It will be noticed by the wtadent thiit tlie 
treatment of the preceding goomctric foniiH i^ 
different from that of the ordinary geometry. 
The attempt here is to generate theui, one out of 
the other, and all of them out of a eommon 
source. This method is based up<m the convic- 
tion, that they have in themselves a gciicrative 
principle which produces them, and it is just this 
principle that thought must at hust seize and 
express, iaasuiuch as thonglit is the creative 
I nniry in all things. 

We must, therefore, reach into the creative 

^jgff einent, which is the soul of even the gco- 

'iSllIc form, the latter beiug a creation of an 

Ego, and bearing the imprint thereof, along with 

the M'hole universe. It ir^ that genet ir ;ict which 

we must identify and kuow, produeiii<r lUe divine 

process of creation over agtiin in our tliou^Ut. 

H^God geometrizcjs/' said the old phOo.so|)lier, 

and we must geometrize after Him in His way in 

order to know Him, or e\'en to knon' genmetry. 

2, The manner of presenting the Second Gift 
has been discussed a good deal by kindergardners. 
We have above unfolded the succession as Ball, 
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Cube, and Cylinder; but ought it not to be Ball, 
Cylinder, and Cube, inasmuch as the Cylinder 
stands next to the Ball in shape? The question 
calls up the whole subject of Methods, or the 
order of presentation, upon which we remark the 
following: — 

(a.) There is, first of all, the sense-order, in 
which the appearance of the sensuous impression 
controls the method. We proceed in an experi- 
mental or even chronological way. Given the 
object to start with, we take as next in order 
what is most similar in form or nearest in time or 
place; then we pass to the object which has a 
little greater difference from the first, and so on 
till we reach the c()mi)letely opposite object. 
Adopting such an order in the preceding exposi- 
tion, we would have the series Ball, Cylinder, 
Cone, Pyramid, Cube. First is the least possible 
difference and the greatest possible similarity, 
then a little more of the one and a little less of 
the other ; so we go on increasing the amount of 
difference till we land in the realm of absolute 
opposition. 

Such is the one order, the sense-order, the near- 
est to the antecedent in form, time, place, hence 
the easiest for the senses, or at least generally 
so, for there would seem to be exceptions to the 
rule. Now we shall glance at the other kind of 
order. 

(i.) This is the thought-order, which, given 
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the object to start with, leap^ at once td it^ op- 
posite. For when you take up difference into 
thoughtj it is universal; w^hen you think dif- 
ference, you think all difference, not some little 
fraguient of it .scattered about sonic \^^h ere. But 
the senses can receive only sonic ^^niall Mt of 
diffen^nte at a time; iii other words the senseij^ 
arc particalar, while thought is universal. We 
luny call this the h)gicHl order, or even the psy- 
chological order, though the latter it^s not a good 
expression J as psychology includes or ought to 
include both ways, dealing with the senses as well 
as ^vltll thought. 

-^ The logical order, therefore, introducing dif- 
ference into the Ball, deinantls that the object 
next in succession be coui[)letcly different, have 
otherness in it at every point. Hence this order 
proceeds from the Ball to the Cube, and then 
givei the return, revealing the Psychosis in the 

(^Second Gift, 
(c. ) Which order is the kindergardner to use 
I with the chtM? She is not called u])on to ex- 
elude absolutely either, she mny um both. 
There is no doubt that the t hild is a scnsinius 
being at the Btarl, yet has in him the potcntiiility 
' of a spiritual being; he is to rise from the lirRt 
to the second. Moreover » a certain (Uass of 
minds remain sensuous, experimental, inductive 
to the liist, ami nothing else; yet even tlie most 
al Bniu has or ought to hav^s a strain of this 
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element in him for hia own private use in an 
emergency. 

Most children have doubtless the need of a 
sense-order at the beginning, though some chil- 
dren seem to take at once to the thought-order* 
Let the kindergardner know both ways, and 
study the needs of her flock ; let her be willing 
to employ one or the other, without prejudice or 
foregone conclusion. Yet so much may be vig- 
orously affirmed: the movement is toward the 
thought-order as the highest, though the sense- 
order be used as an educative means. In the 
preceding exposition we have unfolded the 
thought-order for the kindergardner, wiiich she 
must understand that she may know the goal of 
her labors. 

We may compare the two ways by an illustra- 
tion. The sun still rises for the child as for the 
primitive man, be is controlled by w^hat appears 
to his senses immediately in that case, he cannot 
understand any other way* That is, the child 
is geocentric in his view of the external world, 
the earth where he stands is for him the center 
of the universe. Yet in due time he must be- 
come heliocentric, he must make the sun the 
center, round which the earth moves* Thug he 
must get beyond the sensuous appearance^ and 
reconstruct it according to his own inner vision, 
which contradicts so glaringly the outer; from 
the sense-order of the solar system he must rise 
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to the thought-order. But nt the start he has to 
dwell in the first. 

^ Indeed it is a grand act of Belf-estrangemciit 
to take the sun aa the center instead of tlie earth. 
It hurls the individual out of his immediate seiiBO- 
world of appearance and forcea him to create it 
from the standpoint of thought- Inoalculablo 
lui« been the value of the training of the Ccjper- 
! nican theory. It compels a person to change his 
view of the universe internally m well as exter- 
nally, to pass from an outer geocentric vision to 
an inner heliocentric vision of the grand cof^mical 

I order. 
It may be said that up to the time of Coperni- 
cus and his followers, the race had been 
geocentric, though some of its great spirits had 
i had a presentiment of the truth. Even the 
I church was geocentric, it fought for and perse- 
cnted for that principle against heHooentrisui, 
The lower orders of mankind are 8till geocen- 

(*hic, to their minds the sun "do move/^ 
The chUd has to follow the mnveuicnt of its 
race in this as in so nnmy other respects. Tlie 
kindergardner Sjhould understand the little soul 
both in its present, reality and in its future possi* 
I bihty; she should give due validity to both 
i:)rocedures, that of the senses and that of 
thought. If she drops back into the purely sen- 
suous method, she may endanger the child's 
whole spiritual destinv. Then she can err on the 
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other side and pass out of the horizon of the 
child, who thus becomes listless and hopeless. 

We may divide minds into geocentric and helio- 
centric. In spite of all culture, some keep to 
the last their terrestrial center, round which all 
things revolve, even the celestial luminary. 

3. The Ball is found everywhere in Nature, 
while the Cube is rare in Nature. But the mo- 
ment man begins to transform Nature for his 
own use, the cubical or at least the cuboidal form 
begins to show itself. Especially when he starts 
to building his place of abode or defense, the 
round, independent shape has to disappear, while 
the squared, close-fitting block of stone is laid as 
the foundation of his structure, and becomes the 
constituent of his inclosing wall. 

Accordingly, the transition from the Ball to the 
Cube is almost the transition from the nature- 
made to the man-made, it suggests the rise from 
the physical to the spiritual. The human being 
has to make-over the crude, material object, and 
put upon it his impress, and employ it for his 
purpose. In going from the Ball to the Cube, 
the child is starting on his journey from senses 
to spirit, from what is given by the external 
world he is passing to the creative principle of 
mind and its forms. 

The objection, therefore, which is often heard 
from teachers unduly devoted to Natural Science, 
that the Cube is not common in Nature, is really 
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11 ar*rument for it>* educatioiKil vnhw when 
rightly utiderstotJtL Tlie cluiUenjriiii^ cry hns 
been heard with ii tone of tnuiinih : '* Etui nut 
iiittJ the woods and pick up a. Cube if you eaii/' 
:is if that settled the iiuittcr, '* Only in tlic 
house, in the eity, in the abodes of civilized life 
do you tind the cubical form in abundance, only 
;unt>ng the artifieial degenerate works of man, 
not among the pure and holy worLs of God/' 
Of couri^e this is again the shout of Rousseau, 
'* Back to Nature," aprincijVle long since utilized 
and transcended, though its present advocates 
proc^hum thems^elves the most advanced echu^a- 
tiunal reformers. 

But VV0 strongly atiirni that if tlie child is 
turned loose in Nature and allowed t<i jack up 
any object and phiy with that, he is n(*t getting 
uuich education — sonic information doubtless 
but very little education. If he j^asses from the 
Ball to a stick, or leaf, or lump of mud, he is 
simply going from one physical object to another, 
a s c a pr i c e strikes h i m ; i t i s th e mo \ <• m e n t from 
like to li ke > and that to o , i\v t e r nal . 1 k 1 1 vv he n tl 1 1 ' 
child passes from the Ball to the Cube, the 
movement is from the nature-form tcuvard a 
thought-form, and the procje^s is truly edu<Mtive; 
he is going out of a merephysic'd Hfe determined 
by what he sees into the life of civilization whose 
Ijrand fuuctlon is to transform t!ie natural world. 

To be sure, this step is small, is but the begin- 
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ning, and has to be so, tlie child being what he 
is, namely the beginner. Still the Cube is the 
starting-point for these geometric Gifts, in fact 
their originative form, their germ; as they 
unfold, the child unfolds with them, they are 
the outer vehicle for his inner development. 
In this sense we may call these Gifts symbolic, 
they are the external image of his spirit in its 
present stage, they move as it moves; they pick 
it up, unite with it, unfold it, and at last reflect 
it back into itself, so that it becomes self-con- 
scious, as is its destiny. 

This symbolism we may carry out a little fur- 
ther in our thought. The child is primarily a 
Ball, implicit, potential, a rounded bud, seed, 
germ. But the child is to be a Cube, with all 
its points and directions made explicit, brought 
out, educated ; every innate power is to be un- 
folded in the right way and in the way of right. 
Finally from this universal training and this train- 
ing in the universal, he is to pass to his special 
bent, to his vocation ; thus he is like the Cylin- 
der, Cone, or Pyramid, having one point explicit 
or one line ; still he is to keep and forward his 
universal culture along with his particular call- 
ing. So he becomes in life a kind of union 
between the Cube and the Ball. 

4. The Second Gift has its difficulties for the 
kindergardners, whose resources are often taxed 
to make it interesting to the children. It is cer- 
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nly not rich in forms, having only throe, and 
one of these qnite intractable for buihling or coin- 
bitifltion. Leaving out the Ball-phive, which 
chiefly belong to the Firnt Gift, we have to 
acknowledge the dearth of the materink for 
direct play- The difficult y is, tlierefore, inherent 
in the Gift. 

btill the skillful kindcrgitrdncr can employ va- 
rious devices to holp herself and her children 
into the golden iield of interest. Some of these 
we shall jot down, 

(ff.) She can introduce the story and set 
a-going the child's imagination through her own* 
Th§_pube can be a little person with a hii^tory ; 
it can be transformed into a variety of objects to 
which it beara some resemblance. Herein an 
exces^is is possible; the child can be trained to a 
habit of wiid fantastic dreaming or brooding, 
which may come to distort or neglect the fact. 

(6.) Song can be resorted to, for it has a 
power in its own right, and will help out in a 
gf>od way* titill singinir i^^ not to be overdone, 
it camiot take the phicc of the tn!;tl educative 
process. 

(c. ) There are Cube games, which may give 
you much assistance in a right manner. The 
most common of these is the hiding of the faces 
of the Cube J by means of a handkerchief or piece 
of paper, and then showing them successively in 
various combinations. Thus counting, guessing, 
_fi 
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cjilculiition, etc., are introduced in a playful 
way . 

(d.) But perhaps the most successful of these 
devices for assisting the Second Gift is what is 
usually called the whirling game. The three 
forms are provided with staples in which a string 
may be inserted for the purpose of making the 
object rotate rapidly. The Cube when whirled 
in this manner reverts to round shapes, to a 
Cylinder, a double Cone, and a wheel. The 
Cylinder revolved with a certain velocity has the 
appearance of a Ball, in fact a double Ball. The 
manuals describe a considerable variety of these 
shapes of motion, which show a tendency to the 
round through rotation. That is, the round move- 
ment of a derived shape sends it back to or toward 
its original shape. But these whirling shapes are 
shadows, sometimes two or three shadows within 
one another, as if showing an entire line of 
ghostly ancestors of the actual body. One may 
consider the whole process a kind of idealizing 
the real, or making the real form show its ideal 
relations. 

5. The movement of the Sphere into the Cube 
and other rectilineal shapes, suggests crystalliza- 
tion, in which Nature shoots into straight lines. 
Froebel, as is well known, was a crystallographer 
in his earlier career; we see the effect of his 
studies on this subject in his Education of Man ^ 
as well as in these quantitative Gifts. He has 
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cliiboratod the ret*tiIiiH*;ii (^leiucMil in Unvv (iiftn 
with a loving fullncssj wliik the ourvilim'ul cle- 
ment is not represented at nil in the Gifts^ of 
Concrete Magnitude, ay they were left by him. 

Moreover Froel^el \vmb an architet't, or at ieas^t 
a student of architecture, and thin influence nniy 
be supposed to have made iti4elf felt in his Build- 
iiitr Gifts. Man const rue ts prinnu'ily hy menns 
of rectilineal forms, inakiu^^ them of brick, wood, 
stone* He cuts .the native rock into rectanfj^ular 
shapes mostly; the early masonry, like the 
C^'clopean, shows it everywhere. When he 
builds of edrth, sun-baked or iire-baked, it \^ the 
brxek. The temple Parthenon has blocks square 
and obh>ntjr in its inclosed eclhi, tliough sfune 
tuudern walls have broken np tliis regular lino 
and have inserted stones of irreguhir outline — 
another move for freedom. In the backwoods 
the frontiersman gets rid of tlic round foruj of the 
log which is built into his humble cabin, he hcn'8 
it to a rit^ht lino and thus takes off its eavacre 
look. He, too, in the heart of the jirinu'val forcsl . 
makcj^ a start out of rude nature toward civili^^jt- 
tiun. 

6. Objection has been made in some <]uarters 
against the Cylinder of the ric(!ond Gift tni the 
ground that it is not beautiful, that it ouglit to 
be at least twice as long in order to show the 
form and proportion that arc [^leasing to the 
cultivated eye. 
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The objection cannot hold for a number of 
reasona. First of all, the Second Gift ia genetic 
and the Cylinder ia derived from and measared 
by the diametral Line of the Sphere , To 
lengthen the Cylinder would be to break this 
genetic thread, wliich ia to connect finally all 
nature, and whicli is the truly educative principle 
of the Gifts. To sacrifice this educative princi- 
ple to supposed Aesthetic considerations cannot be 
thought of for a moment. It would be the 
surrender of the soul to the body. 

But, in the second place, the deeper view of 
what ia beautiful would not disturb the Cylinder 
in its present place. We should feel the inner 
harmony between it and the Ball, the harmony 
of genesis itself; we should hear in spirit its 
truly musical movement out of and into other 
forma of this Gift, a kind of symphony of trans- 
formation. If we increase the length of the 
Cylinder, we introduce a horrible discord into this 
song of the Sphere, Cube, and Cylinder attuned 
to the primordial key-note of aU creation, For 
the sake of mere outer beauty at the very beat, 
we destroy that inner beauty which springs 
from the deeper correspondences between nature 
and the soul of man. We hold, therefore, that 
a true conception of the beautif id will justify the 
Cylinder iu ita present shape and relation. 

The Gif t^ of Froebel, however, will not neglect 
the forms of beauty even in their external niani- 
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feetioiu They will have their place in the order, 
which belongs not here, but to that part of the 
subject which we have called the Morphology of 
the Gifts, 

It iJiay be added in this connection that Home 
building.'^, essentially cylindrical in shape, with a 
height not greater or even less than the diameter, 
arc counted among the most famous structures of 
the world. The Koman Colosiseum, somewhat 
oval, has an altitude less than one-third of either 
diameter. Yet it would hardly be considered 
inartistic for this reason. The small round Tem- 
[>lc of Vesta at Tivoli is distinguislied for its 
beauty; nobody probably ever thought that it 
was out of proportion, yet ith* height differs little 
from its diameter. The Pantheon at Eomo ia a 
low cylinder surmounted by a dome. Surely in 
architecture a cylindrical shape of a height equal 
to its diameter cannot be put under the ban of 
ugliness. 

^ 7. It is a significant fact that various nations 
have applied these ge ( > n i c t ric f orn i s — Cy linde r , 
Cone, Pyramid — in their simplicity to the erec- 
tion of tombs, the hniiscs of the doi%d,in which lies^ 
more or les8 diukly a symbol or intimation of the 
Beyond, or of the Eternal. 

The cylindrical tomb tinds its most famous 
examples at Rome, some of which were built in her 
most civilized epoch. Outside the walls can still 
be seen the large drum-like monument of Cecilia 
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Metella, eighty feet through. Inside the walls 
not far from the Vatican stands the lofty mauso- 
leum of Hadrian, now known as the Castle of St. 
Angelo, with a massive Cylinder over two hun- 
dred feet in diameter, above which rose a roof 
somewhat like a tent or cone. The substructure 
was square, so that it had its resemblence to 
Froebel's Cube, Cylinder, and Ball. 

Conical tombs are ruder and belong to an 
earlier epoch, often being hardly more than simple 
tumuli of earth. Still they are frequently built of 
stone, wholly and in part, like the so-called treas- 
uries (now considered to be tombs) in Greece, 
of which the best known are those at Mycenje 
and Orchomenus. Conical tombs are found in 
great numbers throughout Asia Minor, and with 
them legend has often coupled the name of some 
Trojan hero, or of some personage famed in 
story; for instance the tomb of Tantalus, cone- 
shaped, is still pointed out on the Lydian coast not 
far from Smyrna. Likewise Etruscan tombs are 
often conical. 

But the greatest tomb which man has built is 
the pyramidal, and is seen in the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids. Why should the living construct such a 
colossal abode for their lifeless shapes? The 
flat-footed Cube, base of the Pyramid, stands firm 
on the earth, yet mightily projects itself upward 
to a point, aspiring for the Unseen, striving from 
below to the Beyond in a Titanic struggle.. 
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All these forms - — Cylinder, Cont^j Pvr;iiHid — 
the reader will note, arc those produc'ed by i\n^ 
Cube returning to the Sphere with it^^ invi^iblo 
Point, They all hint, therefore, a going budk to 
their .s<mrce, to their primal origin ; they t^uggcst a 
movement from the terrestrial to the eele^jtial, or 
from the material to the spiritinil. Also ii return 
it is; may we not call such a inonninent an inti- 
niation of the return of the soul to its Crcjitur? 
Man cannot help constructing a symbol of him- 
self even in his tomb, which says by its very 
8hape: The departed have indeed left us, but 
have returned whence they ^.-ame. 
|l_ Froebel's monument at Schweina is made of 
"the Cube below, the Cylinder between, and the 
Sphere at the top; in it ^ve may read a hint of 
his return upwards, after the reparation of hts 
visible portion from the invi^ibie, 

8. It may have been noticed by the student that 
the above development of the Second (Tift takes 
for granted that there are three dimensions of 
the 8ohd and only thr^^^ It is a very [>ertinent 
4 nest ion: Why just three, no more and no leat^'f 
The answer belongs to Philo<?ophy, or, as we 
think, to Psychology J but cannt^t bo fully given 
here. Still the earnest inquirer ^vill reflert that 
the solid, both as Spiico and Matter, shows this 
agreemeut with the tri|>ledivision of the Psychosis* 
It would seem that the material world is condi- 
tioned by triphcity as strongly as the Ego itself , 
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or even more strongly, being tied up in the 
adamantine chain of three dimensions and no 
fourth. 

Space and Matter are the creation of an Ego 
and show its movement, even if completely exter- 
nalized, so that each dimension, though absolutely 
united with and determined by the other two, are 
yet wholly outside of the other two. The measur- 
ing principle (dimension) of the solid universe is 
threefold, bearing the outer impress of the Ego 
which made it, the Divine. Therefore, the Ego, 
the human, can account for it, can know it, using 
itself as measurer with its own threefold process, 
which shows itself in the outer material world as 
the three dimensions. 

9. The method employed in the preceding ex- 
position of the Second Gift is not the '* connec- 
tion of the opposites," not " the mediation of 
contrasts." On the contrary, the process of the 
Ego is introduced to explain the unfolding of the 
chUd's mind through this Gift. The movement 
of the Ball, Cube, Cylinder, must be seen as an 
outer manifestation of the child's own soul (or 
Ego) in its development. Thus the Second Gift 
is profoundly educative, having in it the educative 
process in outward reality, by means of which 
the infantile mind is made to put forth a fresh 
flower, or is led out (educated) into a new stage 
of itself. 

This process, therefore, does not start with the 
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conception of the Ball and Cube im two 0})poKitcs, 
which arc siniply united in the Cylinder. Oti tlic 
rontrnry it starts with the Ball, out of which m 
evolved the Cube, whit^h unfoldw into the other 
forms (Pyramid, Cone, and Cylinder), This m 
not the "law of opposites;" in BtrictneH8 it i-s 
not a law at all, which seems some irr>n nece^^sity 
impo.sed upon the mind from the outside by an 
unknown power. It is the free movement of the 
Ego itself in its own self-active nature, which 
herein is its own law and its own law-maker. 

We hold that FroebePs practice conforms to 
the process above given, though his explanation 
usually does not. Still he sometimes drop??! the 
law of opposites and seizes the pure psychical 
movement- On the whole, however, the student 
will have to confess that his practical work is far 
greater and deeper than his explanation of it, 

10, In the preceding exposition it has bet^n 
declared that the central Point of the Sphere 
becomes explicit in the corner of the Ctdje. Thi;^ 
is true, still we say here in advMui't^ that the 
implicit central Point just mentioned will become 
completely expli<'it when it is free of t!ie Cube 
and in taken by itself, aa it ts in Abstrad Mag- 
nitude, The last (jf the Gifts (quantitative) is 
the Point, i^eparatc f rom all matter iind extension, 
fully explicit and free. 

Thus we observe that the sweep of the Gifts 
lies between the two Points, the beginning and 
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the end, the completely implicit and the com- 
pletely explicit Points, the latter being repre- 
sented by the seed or pebble. These two Points, 
the beginning and end of the Gifts, are connected 
by an inner genesis, which will be better under- 
stood at its conclusion, when this thought is to 
be specially emphasized. 

11. The Second Gift, with Cube below. Cylin- 
der in the middle, and Ball on top, has a 
surprising resemblance to the human form, a 
rough-hewn outline of man himself, not yet un- 
folded into his full noble shape, but distinctly 
going thitherward. Not yet evolved, but evolving ; 
a somewhat awkward, unfree figure of humanity 
developing into the image of its very self ; it is 
a rude statue of the incipient Ego taking on its 
visible counterpart, the body. It is a kind of 
hieroglyphic of the child-soul who has to read it, 
and thereby come to a knowledge of himself. 

Make him stand erect, that primeval Man, 
with base firmly planted on the earth, with 
cylindrical body upright, and capped with the 
sphere, that round head of his, which is the seat 
of his thought, of his creative power, generating 
anew all things. Certainly a rude figure of a 
human being, yet statuesque, recalling the child 
statuary making himself out of mud and thus 
looking at himself, or the primitive sculptor of 
savage life with his sun-baked divinities of clay ; 
in fact, I might be able to point out the granite 
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cousin of thk FroebeUan shape among the Etryp- 
tian Gods. Hardly, however, is he to be found 
in the Greek Pantheon, or even in the Greek 
[ PandL^monium. 

Still this Second Gift bears in itself the cre- 
ative Idea embodied, and is a world-maker ; a sort 
of demiurge we have already called it, and the 

Prude statue of it already alluded to represents a 
divinely creative principle which is yet to unfold 
into fullness, and to realize itself in a veritable 
eosmoB of forms. It is truly the Man-Gift, not 
only F?howing Man in rude sculpturesque outline 
embodied to vif^ion, but aho reveahng Man as 
tlie spiritually generative energy of and within 
himself, and likewise as the genetic source of the 
transformation of the whole material universe. 
Look agaiu at its triune shape; it is an em- 

l bodied Ego, a materiali^^cd PBychosis, of a rather 
primitive cast, doubtless, yet deeply genuine, 
for the child and of the child. Undeveloped, one 
cnnnot help reiterating, not yet having sloughed 

k off its prehistoric cuticle altogether, thougli 
ni i g li t ily engaged in th e p rot *ess the re o f ; Ma n i t 
is assuredly, with head and trunk plainly visible, 
but he cannot wnlk, hia feet are not yet evolved, 

I nor are his hands. Man, ya^, but Man in ]iis 
tadpole stage — just look at that statue again — 
not yet able to march on two legs, though lustily 
wrigghng toward the step of freedom* 

So we may seek to make a living fact out of 
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this profoundly saggestive Gift. Its originative 
character we can imagine in many ways, and 
cast into many sorts of illustrations j still its 
creative soul is a th ought j not an image j and in 
order to be adequately understood, must be 
thought anew, that is created anew in and by 
the spirit of the student. 

Historical. Froebers conception of the Sec- 
ond Gift was a growth and a long one. But in 
his last written production of any length, the let- 
ter to Emma Bothman (reprinted by Laage^ II > 
601), he shows that he has in mind this Gift in 
its present form — Ball, Cube, and Cylinder- 
The mentioned letter is dated May 25th, 1852; 
Froebcl died June 21stj 1852, less than one month 
afterwards (according to most authorities, but 
some say the date of Froebel's death was July 
21st, 1852). 

If we go back a dozen years or more to Froe- 
beFa long essay on ** The Sphere and Cube as 
second play -gift of the child/* we find no Cylin- 
der, but the doll. This essay or series of essays, 
since there are several parts {^Lange^ II- 53 ; 
translation by Miss Jarvis^ I. 70), was taken 
from the SonntagsMatl^ which was published 
by Froebel in the years 1838 and 1840 (see 
Seidel's edition of FroebeF's AVorks, Vol, 11, 
Vorwort). Thus the intermediate form was de- 
veloped later ; somewhere about 1844 the Cylin- 
der as the third or mediating body had taken its 
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place in the Second Gift (Hanschnuinn, Lthv^t 
von Froebel, S. 327). 

Ent also the Cone appears prominently in one 
of hiy longer expositionB (see Lange^ IL 559, — 
tmutj. by Miss Jarvis, II,, p. 306. On the Cone 
see p< 815 in the latter). Here he ^ays directly 
that the Second Gift. consiBts of four bodies, and 
givQs his reasons why there should be so nnmy. 
Still in the letter just cited he doeft not mention 
the Cone, but the Cylinder is the Bole interme- 
diate form. So he mus^t have rejected the Cone 
in the intervening years, and have retained 
simply the Cy Under, 

fc Wa may now seek to find the epoch when 
Froebel occupied himself specially with the 
Sphere, which is the beginning and source of his 
Gifts, In the year 1821 he v^rote out mid pub- 
lished his *' Aphorisms " amon^ which are found 
the following; reflections on the Sphere. We 
translate from Lange (I, 263) : — 
* *' The spherical is the representation of multi- 
plicity (diversity) in luiity, and of unity in 
multiplicity," 
m 41 The sphericnl i?^ the representation of mnlti- 
plicity develop! iit£ itself out of nnity and the 
referring of all imiltii)licity back to unity.'' 

*'The spherical is the universal and the par- 
ticular, the genertd and the special, unity and 
individuality at the same time/' 
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" Unity and multiplicity joined together in 
their greatest perfection is the spherical." 

' ' Everything develops its spherical nature to 
perfection only in this threefold way, that it 
strives to represent and does actually represent 
its essence in itself and through itself in its 
unity, individuality, and multiplicity." 

" Everything shows this threefold representa- 
tion of its nature, is through the same closed 
(completed, geschlossen) ^ and is in and through 
the same alone perfectly intellegible and recog- 
nizable." (Very important this, as hinting the 
fundamental process of knowing.) 

" Everything obtains through the same (this 
threefold representation) its true end, and its 
true appreciation as a member of a whole." 
( Glied eines Ganzen,, an intimation of Froebel's 
later Oliedganzea^ or member-whole.) 

"It is supremely the vocation of man to un- 
fold, to cultivate and to realize his spherical 
nature, then the nature of the spherical in 
general." 

' « To work consciously for the development of 
the spherical nature of a being means to educate 
that being." (Here the educative application of 
his thought comes out.) 

" The law of the Sphere is the fundamental law 
of all true, adequate culture of mankind." 

Such was Froebel's grand grapple with the 
Sphere, seeking to seize it as it is in itself and as 
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a means of education, Maoy yeiifH hiU-r In* will 
take up the Sphere again and ini'orporati; il iiiltr 
his kindergarden for the training of the little 

I child. 

The above apliorlBiiiB show a wtnigjrlc, durk, 
difficult to understand fully unk^s.s you know 
pretty well beforehand what the author niean8< 

I Ikit he sees that the fc^pherieal priju-iple and its 
nioveincnt run throno^h all thiiif^s and constitute 
their en^ence. And he uIho ^eew that thi?^ move- 
nient is inherently threefold, and jawt tluHHigh 
mwh threefold proeesi* is it cot/nizable by the 

' Etro, which also has the same triple prtJcess (he 
do<*s not say this last and probably does not see 
it, yet it is implicit in his stuteinentH), Likewise 
he shows an in.^ight into the educative bearing of 
the in-ocess of the Sphere { he calls it fht sp/ierkrd 

k law)^ which insight he hat[ })robably obtained 
chietly at Keilhau in his practical work of 
Reaching. 

«* One other point should be noticed : the nomen- 

I cluture of the above )>as^a<ce8. It is manifestly 

' derived from the nature-phi loaophy (*f ychelliDir, 
which Froebel pi( kcd up at Jena in his youth. 
Moreover, the manner is not empirical, but 

,1 deductive, or ratlici iutnitive. 

We also kn(jvv that Froobel began to reflect t 
profoundly upon the spherical in nature and in 
man at Gottingen when a student there in 1811, 
ten years before the publication of the above 
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AphoriBms. He was led into this line of thought 
by the uppeaniiico of a comet in the Heavens ^ a 
eight which stirred him to the deepest thinking. 
Says he, in his iiiitobiographifal letter to the 
Duke of Meiningen (Lange^ I. 103) : — 

" Walking in the beautiful suburbs of Got- 
tingen till nearly midnight , I was suddenly 
surprised by a new phenomenon appearing in the 
starry skies above me, I knew very little about 
Astronomy, and so the existence of a great comet 
had remained unknown to me; I disco%^ered it, 
so to speak I by myself, and hence it produced 
wltliin me a peculiar charm. It remained in the 
still nights an <»bject of my contemplation, and 
the thought of the universal spherical law devel- 
oped itself and formed itself at that time 
particuhirh^ and during those nocturnal walks, 
from which I often returned in order to iix the 
results of my thinking, and after a short sleep 
to pursue the furtlier development of my mind/' 

At Crottingen, then, when Froebel was twenty- 
nine years old, the Sphere, m the mediating 
principle between spirit and nature, had entered 
deeply into his thought-life. From the Sphere 
he had not yet made the transition to the Cube; 
this no dcmbt came to him more or less distinctly 
through the study of crystallography with Pro- 
fessor Weiss, of Berlin, to which city he went on 
leaving Gottingen. Still, he has not one word 
about the Cube in his Aphorisms ; that fruit he 
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plucked not till thts KtiidcrgardtJii bad ript^ned in 
his 80ul. 

^ Wo have alreadj^ tiuticcd thnt tlie ]aii^imn:e and 
niunnor of thinkinu: phown in tliPKo A pli origin k 
reculi the philosopliit'iil oonstruotion of nature, 
which iH connected chleHy with tlio niunt? .of 
Schellhig, but which wiis a niiglity s|>iritu!d in* 
liueiirc working in tho tiiiio. In lliin impulse 
Frocbel shared tu the end of life, and, inoro thiin 
any other man, carried it over into education. 
Undonbtedly he received its first dawningB as a 
pfndcnt at Jena, where he was from 1799 to 
1801. During thiH time Schelling was lecturing 
ut the Univerisity of Jena, and was the strongest 
influence there, probably, being in the meridian of 
his philosriphie career. Frocbel does not seem 
to have attended Schelling' g lecture?^, but the 
eao^er il3JCcptivo youth nuiHt have heard much 
about his doctrines from brotlier Traugott and 
uth er f eUo w-stu d e nts . You n g Fr ied rich im b i be d , 
doubtless obscurely and fragnientarily, tlie p!ii- 
lussopher'a view of nature as well as h'l.^ termi- 
nologyj both of which can be traced in hia later 
writin gf^ , notal:)ly in ''The E d li r a tion of ]^ 1 ; in / ' 
It may be here remarked tiiat the influenci^ of 
Ji^na upon FroebcJ has never been adequately 
predated by any of his biogi-aphers, 
o wo have reut^hed back to the beginning of 
the development of the Frocbel i an Gifts in tlie 
soul of Frocbel himself. For they were a eon- 

7 
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tinned evolution going through his whole mature 
life, from youth upwards ; it may be said that 
Froebel's spirit unfoklcd with his Gifts and into 
his Gifts, which aro at least one very significant 
expression of the man in his striving for self- 
real izut it m. The Second Gift, inolnding, im it 
doe?5, the First Gift in the Ball, is truly the 
orginative or genetic Gift of the whole scries, and 
FroebeFa creative spirit poured itself out into 
the same at important stages of his life, which is 
connected together on an interior line by this 
Gift, These stages we shall briefly recapitulate 
in an ascending order, as they were before given 
in a descending order- 
ly Jena, 1799-1801. ScheUing*s influence. 
The dark brooding idea of the unity in man and 
the world begins to ferment, uttering itself in a 
vague philosophic nomenclature. Froebel waB 
nineteen years old when he left Jena after a sta}* 
of nearly two years altogether, 

IL Gottingen, 1811, He finds an object 
wliit'h gives reahty to his idea, namely the Sphere » 
in which he sees the oneness of spirit and nature. 
Thus hia inner thtmght has found an cuiter form 
for its bearer. Twenty-nine years okL 

III. Keilhau, 1821. lie now shows his in- 
sight into the pedagogical purpose of the Sphere, 
which is to become a grand means of human 
cilucation. See the last aphorisms above cited. 
Thirty-nine years old. 
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TV. E ducat ion of Man, 182G. In ihU work 
the Cubu iH added to the S|>lieri>, and both arc 
the results of force indwelling in nature, which 
is especially seen in the produc^tion of cry^tal^, 
all of which is educative- Forty-four years old, 

V- The Kindergurdcn, Blankenburtr, 1837. 
The Sphere and the Cube have reached their 
educative purpose in the Second Gift, bein*^ 
eurployed for the unfcdding of the child-uiiud. 
Xhey are oppositesj yet in uiuty; but the Cube 
is not distinctly derived frotn the Sphere* (See 
his m^m on the Second Gift.) Fifty-five years 
obi. 

VI, About the year 1844 (Hanschmaiin in 
Pro^er^s Leben, s, 327) the intermediate formic 
are added, namely the Cylinder and apparently 
the Cone with it. Sixty -two years old* 

VII. His last statement (1852) dro[>s the Cone 
and mentions the Ball^ Cube, and Cylinder ris the 
three forms of the Second Gift, whit^li has 
remained as he left it down to the present. 
Seventy yeiLrs old. 

Such is the development of Froebel himself into 
his Second Gift, a develop nient rnnniug throufrh 
more than fifty ye^irs of his life and receiving 
the hi^t touch with the last thouu;hts of his last 
Jays. It begins with the va»zuc, indetinite idea 
fermenting chaotically within the soul of the 
youth, and passes through vnriou!^ stages of 
clarification, till it attains its final slnipe within 
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the soul of the old man. Undoubtedly he 
is struggling to obtain clearness himself; but 
with this effort is coupled another end, at first 
unconscious, yet becoming conscious with time; 
it is to find an educative means by which the 
little child can be assisted to unfold into his spir- 
itual heritage, bringing him into harmony with 
his true self, with nature and with the Divine. 
In a deep and worthy sense Froebel himself was 
always a child, he unfolded as a child, yet with 
the creative power of a genius. Not till he 
created the instrumentalities for developing the 
child, did he himself develop fully and attain the 
final fruitage of his spirit. 

Looking over the works of his successors in the 
exposition of this Second Gift, we are compelled 
to say that they all drop far behind him in pro- 
f unity and in deep living intensity of purpose ; 
sometimes we have unwillingly to think that they 
have not rightly understood him. 



■ 



II. 

THE DERIVED OltTS. 



We now come to the series of the Gifts 

rl( ( ju lint i tative ) , which dis ti iictly point tu the 
Second Gift au their origin. They inclutle nil 
the rest of the Gifts so-called till the Occupa- 
tionst and are nsnally counted tts eight, nine, or 
ten in number. The iirst s]X Gifts were desif^- 
nated in their numeric ;i I order by Froelml huu- 
t seK^ and his designation of them has become 
settled. 

The chief term or category whiili chaxactcrizes 
ppthese Gifts is, accordingly, Derivation; tlicy all 
go back to the Cube and Sphere in plain anccsi- 
tral lineage. This Derivation takes place by 
division, abstraction, separation in some form; 
it belongs fundamentally to the second stage of 

(101) 
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the Psychosis. As the shapes are exteiulecl in 
space, are quantitative, the division is manifested 
to the senses, is made visible, and thus is adapted 
to the child. 

The line of Derivation running through ^ill 
these Gift^j m to be (.'arefully brought out, as it 
is that which connects them in a transparent 
unity which the child first feels and then sees, 
thereby acquiring his best lesson- 

The Derived Gifts ^ taken by them selves ^ pa^s 
through a triple process, of which the stiiges are 
the f oUovving : — 

A* Gifts of Concrete Magnitude » having all the 
dimensions — length, breadth > thickness — show- 
ing sensuous completeneiss. That is, they are 
solids, and are derived directly from the Cube by 
visible separation* 

B. Gifts of Abstract Magnitude ^ in which the 
ideal separation or abstraction takes place from 
the Cube, producing the surface, line, point, 
which, however, are visibly re-embodied for the 
chOd in a solid. 

To the first belong the Tliird, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Gifts ; to the second belong the rest of 
the Gifts- 

C, The Return to Concrete Magnitude out of 
Abstract j the point by its very nature turns about 
upon itself and goes back, through line and sur- 
face, to the solid. This third stuge, though 
absolutely necessary to the psychical- movement, 
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needs no new Gift for its expression, but onl}^ a 
ronf arming adjustment of the old ones, 

^^ Rnch is the general process underlying and 

F Bilking together the Derived Quantitative Gifts. 

* This process must be grasped nut simply as the 
unity of opposites, but as the living niovcnieTit nf 
the mind which manife^tb itself in these external 
shape's. With them the child' b Ego feels its 

^o^vn intimate relationship, and is thereby set to 
work in its own inner process of unfolding. 

A. Gifts of Concrete Magnitude. These 
I Gifts are Bobd and embrace what are usiuilty 
I called the Building Gifts. They belong to the 
first stage of the total Psycho wis of the fjuanti- 
tative Gifts, as in tliem the Ego takes the 
► , jnnnediate sensuous object in its material fuU- 
^kess. They arc geometrical primarily, but arith- 
metical secondarily, and then show the union of 
both in measure or mensuration. For this reason 
they are architectural, since all architecture has 
I form and nimiber, and must measure the solid 
^iorm by means of numlicr, 

. The Gifts of Concrete Magnitude wiR also 
show in themselves the com}) let e process of the 
a. Ego, which made them, and in the present case 
made them for the purpose of unfolding itself. 
The three statjes will be as follows : — 

1. The rectiJinenl .spr/f x, in which straight or 
right lines dominate the forms. Tlie above men- 
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tioned Gifts (Third to Sixth inclusive) are wholly 
rectilineal and mostly rectangular. This is a one- 
sidedness even in a geometrical aspect, which 
loudly calls for a new adjustment. Hence the 
following : — 

2. The curvilineal series^ in which the curved 
line finds its recognition. But this series was not 
elaborated by Froebel, though he seems to have 
thought of it. Nor has it been wrought out to 
its due fullness by any of his successors, though 
Goldammer has made a good beginning. 

3. The unification of the rectilineal and cu7*vi- 
lineal elements, by which means some of the most 
important architectural forms of the past can be 
shown. For the right line and the curved line, 
though different, at last belong together and 
must be built together in the complete edifice. 
The architecture of the human race can now be 
illustrated and rebuilt in its essential features by 
these little blocks for the use of children. 

The distinction between the rectilineal and the 
curvilineal goes back to the two kinds of linos, 
the diametral and the peripheral, implicit in the 
Sphere. But these two kinds of lines will become 
completely separate and explicit in the Gifts of 
Abstract Magnitude (in the Sticks and Rings). 
At present the line is still held fast in the solid, 
though visible; it is not yet free. 

It may be said here, that, without the curvi- 
lineal element the derivation from the Second 
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Gift ia incomplete p since there are no rounft solid 
forms correHponding to the Sphere and Cylinder, 
et rotundity comes first in the genetic iprocem^ 
m that the curvilliieal may be regarded as deeper 
Imii the rectilineal, since it readies further back, 
Indeed It returns to the %-ery origin of the Gifts 
in their generating sha])c, the Ball. 

To leave out the curvilineal element, there- 
fore, deeply \iolates a Av^cll-knovvn Froebelian 
principle, namely, to employ all the material 
which we once introduce, and not to have any 
\nvrv^ left after our construction, as litter on the 
l;ihlc or in the mind. Particiilarly the Cylin- 
der — what is the nse of it, unles;^ it too be 
g^ietic, the source of forms? 

At present, however, we sliall dro[) thi^ subject 
and ]Mi'HB to the rectilineal Gifts, which lie before 
us for exposition. This, in order to be educa- 
tive j must bring into prominence the psyehicid 
movement which lies implicit in the child's mind, 
but Tvhich is brought out and made explicit by 
these Gifts J whose imicnnrtst process is in deep 
correspondence with tlie budding E«ro. 

1- 7716 rectilineffl serim* This is what we are 

1 now to set forth in some detail. These Gifts are 

four in number (Third to Sixth inclusive) » are 

all solids of various si55©s and shapes, and are 

all derived directly from the Cube by division. 

We have already noticed the fondness of 
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Froebel for right lines. His was a crystallo- 
graphic spirit both by nature and. by training. 
Moreover, this training extended to architecture, 
especially the Greek, which is almost wholly 
rectilineal and rectangular. And in the moral 
nature of Froebel we think we can trace an 
analogy to the rectilineal. He was a man of 
rectitude, a straight-lined character even to 
obstinacy at times. 

The rectilineal series embraces what are usually 
called the Building Gifts of the Kindergarden. 
As before indicated, man begins to use the right- 
lined forms in his early construction; he first 
gets rid of the round shapes of nature. Still he 
returns to the round shape, makes it over, and 
adjusts it anew to his rectilineal forms. This 
movement we shall see justify itself in the hist ^ry 
of arxjhitecture. Hence the curvilineal element 
must be added to complete the process within and 
without. 

Having laid out in advance these divisions, and 
subdivisions, whose justification is to be ade- 
quately [seen at the end, we shall proceed to give 
some special remarks on the Building Gifts in 
succession. 
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From the preceding Gift the Cube is tiikeii 
ir^aiul rt/|>eutetl in the present Gift; thuw the con- 

Bertiou ]s aiunifertt. Still, difference eiitens iilr^n ; 

this Cube is divided into eight sniaO Cul)e.s, tlie 

former hiiviog the size of two inche??, the hitter 
„ one inch. The two-inch Cnbe is ilnis halved 
[ each way, that is, according to its three diinen- 
f sioii^, length, breadth j and height. 

Here we observe the fact of separation visi[)ly 

presented to the child, and thin Heparation pro- 
I dLictivc of objectB of a siniihir kind^ though 

snialler than their parent ; tliey may be called 

the lesser lucmbers, the children of the Cube 

family. 

P^ ThnB the Derived Gifts, of which this is the 
Srst, begin with thei^een eh t of separation. Such 
We nnirft regard as the i haracteriatic fact of it, 
for all Derivation is a bii'th, is in some manner ti 
separation, a dividin^f of the thi iig from its source, 
I^The Cube in the preceding Gift wa:s also dcrivc<l 
' uf separation from the Splicre, but this separa- 
tion was internal^ ideal, whereas the present 
separation is external, visible, nianifcst to tlie 
senses of the child. Or we niav say that the tirst 
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or ideal separation of the preceding Gift is made 
real in the present Gift. 

At the same time the child, after separating » 
can put together again^ and thereby -show the 
return to unity, which, though ext-ernal, sug- 
gests alwajs the inner process of tiie Ego. Then 
he can begin to combine several of these cubical 
forms and so bring to light new fornix ; in this 
way he starts to using the principle which runs 
through all the quantitative Gifts, that of exter- 
nal combination to produce forms* 

In this Third Gift the child will be acquiring 
slowly the conception of size (quantitative or 
space-occupying) as distinguished from form 
(qualitative) , since the forms are the same, while 
the sizes are of two kinds. Moreover counting 
with i ncipient arithmetical operati ouh wi 11 start into 
activity, as the child sees the one become two by 
separation, then each of these two is separated 
again, and finally each of the fours is separated- 
Thus he sees a unit reached at which separation 
fitops, and the movement begins the other way. 
This final unit is worthy of a name : it is the unit 
of measurement, and the returning process is 
properly that of measure, and this unit (the 
small Cube) measures the total object (the large 
Cube). 

Such is the most important fact of the present 
Gift* The cubic inch, which is now visible, is 
the unit of all measurement of solids* By means 
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of it aii<l itB nuiltipleti (oubic feet, cubii^ yat^dw, 
etc.) the solid eonteatB of the whole eartli are 
measured and expressed. Jfay, the child beholds 
the aotual unit, whit^h \8 the cubic inch, iind the 
process of measuring, though he may not be able 
to count the number of cubic inches in the hirge 
Cub©p Still the principle lie sees and he will not 
lose it. The skillful kindergardner will be able 
to play this, process of measurement in a number 
of engaging ways, so that the child will get pos- 
session of a veritable modtttuH or measuring 
principle of the material universe, or indeed of 
all space. Just that little wooden cubic inch has 
such a magic power I 

From the cubic inch is derived directly the 
square inch, which is the unit of measurement 
Ijfor all surfaces J with its multiples (square feet, 
square yards, square miles, etc.). So we meas- 
ure the earth's surface, and draw boundaries in 
geography J and compare the size of countries, 
in this way the little child is getting into his 
head the primary measuring print ijilc for the 
whole w^orld* By a like derivation \\e can get 
the line wMch is now the linear inch made visible 
in the small Cube, by means i)f which the c hild 
slowly acquires a judgment of length and dis- 
tance. Of course the kiiidergarden Gift is 
adjusted to the legal standard of measurement. 

Moreover, this inch is what the race, or the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of it, has adopted as its 
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principle of measurement, and the cliikl is follow- 
ing therein the footsteps of his kin and kind. 
Undoubtedly the inch must be derived » deter- 
mined, obtained by some proceet? — but this need 
not trouble us here. For ub and for the child 
the inch is something given — a Gift — of which 
we have to take possession and learn to use. 

Now we see the fundamental necessity of the 
small Cube and the large Cube in the present 
Gift — only thereby can the child get the con- 
ception of measure, and start to comparing the 
material world quantitatively. And this quanti- 
tative measurement of sensuous objects rises into 
a great spiritual fact in judgment and reasoning. 

Language has an important place in this Gift, 
as every kindergardner knows. The position 
must be accurately designated, and the move- 
ments determined by the word of command — all 
of which requires a careful use of speech _ 

The Third Gift, being the first one of the 
Building Gifts is a kind of overture to what 
follows ; out of it flows the silent music of con- 
sti'nction. The child wiW see the Cube or cuboidal 
forms in the edifices around iiini ; especially he 
will notice the large hewn stone in foundations 
and walls, if he lives in city or town* The house 
itself, apart from its sloping roof, has usually 
some shape approaching the Cube* Man's arclii- 
tectonic soul might almost be said to be cubical, 
especially at its opening, for the Cube seems to 
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that form which it builds about itself a.^ its 
outer garment. The hut, the room inside, the 
door and window, even the materials of stone and 
brick suggest the Cube as their typical, origina- 
tive shripe* The builder nia.'^t first set his liouse 
firmly on the ground, like the face of a Cube on 
the child's table; then he constructs the other 
sides around himself and overhead, whereby he 
litis a home for his inner life and that of hig 
family* He goes inside of a Cube in order to 
live and to have protection ; for this shape does 
not rock on its foundation, and it has all its 
corners, lines, and surfaces explicit against the 
outer world, standing ever prepared for an assault 
from Nature's rude elctnenttil forces, a fortress 
outside, a home for the nestlings inside. 

Another eharactoristic of the present Gift has 
been often emphasized; it satisfies, by its'division 
through the center and the visible re suits thereof, 
the child's strong bent for seeing the inside of 
things. Has not his own home this inside, has not 
he too? So ho often breaks his toy uk soon as 
he takes it into his hand. He has the presenti- 
ment that the out side is not the true reuhty, that 
it is somehow determined from the inside as he 
is himself. For he soon becoiiu^s aware tliat 
every motion of his limbs has its inner cause, his 
outward manifestation simply tells what is inward. 
So the getting to the point which determines 
what appears is his strongest aspiration, and its 
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fulfillment brings his greatest pleasure. If he 
cuts open the apple or the orange and beholds 
the seed, he is really at the source of the apple 
or the orange, though he does not know it; he 
sees the point whence the fruit came, he sees the 
central point which determined the round ball, 
its genetic principle. Still he cannot see the 
total vegetable process by which the seed becomes 
the apple. But he can see directly with outer 
vision the Cube and its divisions, by which the 
one larger Cube (say as parent) generates many 
smaller similar Cubes (say as children). 
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1, At5 ihn outer separative fitct and tlie inner 
s^pftrative act arc tlie most striking and significant 
routteis in this Third Gift, we s^hall do well in 
pe net rating to its psycliologieal import. Tlic 
infant Iovch the play of separatifni and return, 
and will amuse itself for a long time witli tlie 
Ejmplest form thereof > It will take off the lid of 
a small box and put the same back again over 
and over in dozens of repetitions, out of pure 
dolight at the process. We need hardly remind 
the reader that this process is renlly tliat of the 
child's own Ego, in an external manifestiou. 
The child, therefore, \s finding himself, he is 
getting to know wliat he is witliin by this outer 
play; he is educating himself! 

By means of the Third Gift with its division, 
the child is developirii' the separative^ analytic, 
discriminating power of mind. He nm.-^t practice 
the separative >^Uw of the Ego, which is the 
first unfolding oliI of Ida implicit, potential state, 
and corresponds to the bud separating itself iiito 
the full'blown Hower, His means of practice 
umst be found in the forms of tho sense-world, 
especially in this Third Gift, which also shows 
so well the return out of the separation* 
a 
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In this process the first separation which the 
child makes is to distinguish himself from the 
block as an object; thus he has primarily to 
make the distinction between himself and what is 
not himself (technically expressed, between Ego 
and non-Ego). Thereby he has the ground of 
all separation, division, distinction within him- 
self, ideally ; this he finds to be real also in the 
Cube, which, in a manner similar to himself, 
divides within itself. Truly he is getting most 
valuable experience, he is finding out that the 
whole material world is separable, in fact is just 
the separable, divisible, derived, not the self- 
centered or the self-determined. 

Still he must always re-combine the separated ; 
he must not femain destructive, but must be 
constructive, nay, he must come back to himself 
through reconstruction. This is the return, 
which, though outward, is also inward, having a 
response in the child's own Ego. 

Here lies the deepest function of the kinder- 
gardner. She gives to the child the established, 
the prescribed — this Gift — but in order that he 
may work it over into himself and thereby reach 
the process of his freedom. She is a kind of 
Providence over the child, yet with the one grand 
end of helping make him free. For the child is 
not free at first hand, nor is the man ; he must 
make himself free. 

2. We can still further carry out the thought 
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of meufsiireinent, which bclougm to this Thinl 
Gift through the division of the Cube into Cubef?. 
It contains a subtle pwyehohjgical process whicli 
I we (^an find by a little study in the right 
dk^etion. 

■^e Cube with which the Gift starts j is irame- 
diatftRs a form of magnitude, is liniited in spaee j 
it takes up so nuich extension, it has a bound on 
the outside. In this first stage it sliovvs simple 
quantity {quantum) or magnitude. 

Then we pass to the second stage, that of 
separation » in which the Cube is divided into 
Cubes, and the conception of number enters; 
how many {quanta) is now the question, not 
how much. Quantity is thus discrete, and tlie 
one (Cube) has become many one.-^ (Cubes). 
H Here we have reached the unit of measure- 
r ' ment, and with it the tliird stage of the psychical 
procesB in which this last unit returns and meas- 
ures the first hmited quantity {quantum). The 
I question now is, llow-many (Cubes) in the How- 
* much (the one Cube)? How many cufnc inches 
in the given solid? This is measure. 
I' Sttch is the Fsycliosis of quantity, as illus- 
trated neatly and clearlj by tlic Third Gift ^vith 
' its Cube and Cubes. TfYe shall set down this 
process briefly in outline. 

( 1 ) . How mu ch — sim pie m agn i tu d o , 

( ^ ) , How man}' — number . 

(3). How many in How much — ^ measure. 
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All of which the ehild, eiinply observing and 
then performing the operations of the Third 

Gift, acquirce unconeciously, whereby he has 
made a start in geometry, in arithmetic, and in 
their unity, which is measure (or mensuration). 

It may be said that these Gifts show the 
prinijiry Mathesis, or the becoming of Mathe- 
matics, which is the beginning of man's com- 
pleter mastery over nature^ and the primordial 
assertion of himself as spirit. We may still find 
in ourselves a sympathetic response to the idea 
of ancient Pythagoras that number is a God, or 
at least a divine manifestation of a spirit-world, 
But if the old Greek altitude be a little too great 
for us in these days, we may come down to earth 
in the thought that the child is beginning in this 
Third Gift to measure all things — first, things 
external, from which he will certainly pass to 
things internal, measuring them also by some 
standard or criterion » ultimately himself, or hia 
Ego, 

3, We may note again that the genetic process 
in the Third Gift is external, visible, an act of 
material separation, producing from the one large 
Cube the little Cubes in an interesting family of 
eight. 

Bnt if we compare this open genetic process of 
the Third Gift with the secret, invisible process 
of the Second Gift, the contrast is striking. 
The generation of the Cube from the Ball is a 
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work involving thouglit, tnid h far ninre diflifult 
for the child, who can sec with hit^ eyes the pro- 
ducing act of the Third Gift. Hence the one is 
more a thought-gift, the other more a sense-gift. 
The Third Gift, therefore, is best for intro- 
ducing to the child the genetic idea which runs 
through all the Gifts and Occupation, and which 

; he is to unfold within himself, coiniii«^ back to 
the inner and deeper phase of the Second Gift 
when he is more fully developed. 

4, The division of the Cube by three intersect- 
ing planes which cross at right angles to one 

* another, and unite at the center, has already 

' suggested the Third Gift. The skeleton CubCj 
previously described, by means of its paper 
planeB shows the eight small Cubes. The Tliird 
(Jift springs directly out of the process of the 

I Second Gift, which is verily the originative Gift, 
Thus the Third Gift show^ a ^tage of evolu- 
tion out of what has gone before ^ and presents 
to the child a httle fortune in the shape of men- 

I tal training through ])lay. It lirintrs to him 
form, number J and <'hitHly measure ; it calls 
forth arrangement, hjcatiun, speech i it wjikeas 
his judgment, and starts his ImUding soul to 

i work. Especially does he bc^^iti to verify that 
ancient definition of man as the ** measure of all 
things." 
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THE FOURTH GIFT. 

The two-inch Cube is again taken as the start- 
ing-point, whereby the line of connection with 
what has gone before is visibly kept up, Divis- 
ion is also introduced, but in a new way; the 
Cube is first halved, then each of these halves is 
halved at right angles to the previous cut ; finally 
each of these four pieces is halved, not cross- 
wise into a Cube (as in the Third Gift) but 
lengthwise into a Parallelopiped or Brick. The 
first two cuts are the same as in the Third Gift, 
the last two cuts make the difference of form 
by the difference of direction, which is longitu- 
dinal, thus producing a long block (or oblong). 

Mark, then, this change of division, which is 
really a change of derivation, so that the derived 
blocks have a new shape. The result is we see a 
Gift with eight Bricks — forms oblong, not 
cubical. This manner of division is always to be 
carefully noted, for it leads back to the manner 
of genesis, the movement of creation, which 
may be compared with generation by division in 
Natural Science (sometimes called fissiparism). 

Thus the Cube in the present Gift has pro- 
duced a shape unlike itself in shape, whereas in 
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the previous Gift tlio shape prodiuisl \\"a^ like 
itsowu— *the cubical — though not of like .^iz(\ 
The parent has now begottcu a chikl of a mote 
([ceply different character, not merely hie own 
]>irture ill miniature (as in the Third Gift), but 
of aoother aspect and behavior. 

Now the character of the child mu&st be pro- 
nounced to be a decided advance upon that of the 
pureiitj taking the human as the criterion. The 
Cube has begotten the Brick, but the latter is 
more varied, moro versMtik^, more man-like thim 
the former. Let u;^ compare. The Cube, th<mgh 
a ^^tablc, is a stolid being; the same thing Mhic^h- 
ever way you plat^e him; sameness, iiuUfferonco, 
from whatever point you look at him; a figure 
whoge nature is to be almost wlitdly liottom ; try to 
cTevate him a little, raise him up on his corner or 
his edge; now let go, and, behohl! lie falls back 
u]jon his broad base with a supreme coiiteutj 
yet with a stolidity which is captivating to the 
scoffer, but creates dei^pair in the heart of the 
bcncf aetfjr* We nught jilmost cnll him a swine 
f(jr the solid comfort lu' takes in lying dcmn, and 
we almost hear Ms grunt* Indeed why is ncjt 
tliat expressive term, solid c(Uiifort, (uiginally 
d e r i v ed from 1 1 1 e C u be , the s e 1 f - satisfied s u I i d ? 

But Ave have strangely disturbed this piileg- 
matic repose of the Cube by the new process to 
which we have subjected it. We Imve divided it, 
not accordiuiir to the three dimensions but accord- 
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ing to two — say, height and breadth ; behold the 
result. The third dimension, length, remains 
undivided, and in that state appears in every 
block of the Gift. Thus length is emphasized ; 
each block is twice as long as it was in the pre- 
vious Gift, and the whole Fourth Gift taken as 
a line is twice as long as the Third Gift taken as 
a line. Surely the movement is toward the sur- 
face and the line, ideal elements of magnitude, 
which are here prophesied, and which are here- 
after to come forth in their own right. 

Let us now take a glance at the Brick. First 
of all, he can stand upright, like a human being, 
even if a little tottering ; w^hen he lies down, he 
can turn over on his side — first on his right side, 
then on his left side, like many another poor 
mortal seeking repose. To be sure, when he 
does lie on his back, he is as flat as the Cube, 
yes, even flatter. Then he is slumbering, with 
all his capabilities not only at rest but asleep. 
Manifestly the Fourth Gift shows an approach 
toward the human, when compared with the 
Third Gift; there is an evolution out of a lower 
more homogeneous form into a higher, more 
heterogeneous form. 

This fact will be further emphasized by noting 
that the Brick has differences in its parts, in 
itself. That is, the Brick is not only different 
from the Cube, but is different within itself. 
Three faces of it differ from each other — which 
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we shall designate ay the flat face, the side face, 
and the end face. Each of the three dirnon- 
MioTis — length, breadth, height, is represented 
differently, by a different surface in size and 
fcjnii, whereas in the Cube the tlirec dimensions 
are the same* Thus into tht? shajie itself differ- 
once has entered — differoiieo of dimensions, 
which thereby are contrasted with one another in 

^_the same block. 

It ia manifest that the simple implicit unity of 
the Cube, in wliich all three dimensions were 
iiliko and indifferent, has been broken up by the 
Fourth Gift and differenced — all tliree being 
different in the Brick, and likewise being made 
vieible. Hence the child can now perceive and 
contrast length, breadth, and height in the prej*- 
cut Gift, and Icani the names corresponding, 
^Moreover he can begin to acciuire the idea of 
proportion, at? these dinieusionB are here pro])or- 
tionate: the breadth is twice the heiglit, jirid the 
length is twice the breadth, or four times the 
heiglit. So the proportion 1:2; 4 becomes a 

! visildy attested fact in tliis Fourth (Jift. 

Moreover, the child will begin to catch the 
glimmer of a psycliical process in these three 

ll^ different faceiy of the brick, e:icli of which hits 
one line in common with the other two faces, the 
whole surface being bounded by the repetition of 
two different lines. For instance, tlie flat face 
is the largest in size, and so has in it tlic least 
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difference. On the contrary, the end face is the 
least in size, and so has in it the most difference. 
Finally the side face is intermediate, being 
bounded by the shortest line in common with the 
end face and by the longest line In common with 
the flat face. Thus we catch the faint outlines 
of a Psychosis in these three faces, very external 
and shadowy as being spatial, yet hinting in its 
triple process the genetic source of the three 
faces and of the three dimensions — length, 
breadth, and height — hinting also the reason 
why there are three, only three, and no fourth 
dimension. 

In each Brick each face is repeated, is double, 
and the two look in opposite directions — in 
which again difference appears. Then the Brick 
is repeated seven times, making eight pieces in all. 

The next matter coming up in the considera- 
tion of the present Gift is combination. Herein 
the field is far larger, more varied and interesting 
than in the preceding Gift. The power of in- 
closing space is much greater in the Bricks than 
in the Cubes, for the Brick is a Cube flattened 
out to twice its length. 

Also we should notice the different kinds of 
superposition, of which the Cube has onJy one 
kind, while the present Gift has three kinds — 
end to end, side to side, face to face. Then 
these three primary kinds of superposition are 
combiuable in an almost infinite diversity of ways 
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with one another, ehowiiig a magic powiT of 
metamorphosis out of the simple&jt form^. No 
wonder that the elementary form of so much of 
mairs t'onstruetion goes back to the Brick. 

The Cube has do such inmate power, as we 
may name it. The reaj^on is that the Cul^e ha» 
no diversity in itself, in its own nature ; it is every- 
where alike, in length, breadth » hcnglit. But the 
Bri<'k lias just this diversity witliin it^^^elf j each 
dinieusiou is different, and this difference is car- 
ried over into everj^ form constructed of it. The 
indifference of the Cube destroys its formative 
<jwer. 

lUd with this increase of formability in the 
Fourth Gift there is need of a corresiionding 
increiise of ykill in manipulation. The hand of 
the child now gets unusual lessons in delicacy of 
nif>vcinent, and his eye must employ niceties of 
discernnitint never beft^re called forth. Lot him 
stand the eight Bricks end to end, one on top (jf 
the other ; it is quite a disci pline, not only for hand 
and eye, but also for tlic inner ispirit . Sux'oly 
^\ii child \\m to balance himsi^lf within Ijcfore he 
ran perform this !*et outride; hi« mental line of 
gravitation must be put within its base, before he 
can luljust the physical line of ^^rav itation in cor-^ 
*^spondenee. The equilibrium of the bloeks 
compels the equiJibrium of his Ego, which has to 
pass from the unbalanced t(j the balaiu-cd in this 
Gift, from the scattered U\ the eulleeted. 
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It has long been noted by observers that the 
child is much fonder of the Fourth than of the 
Third Gift. The reason becomes obvious from 
the preceding statements. The Cube is monoto- 
nous, has in it too little difference to call forth 
the separative stage of his mind, which is really 
his creative energy. But the Brick has diversity 
in its very form, yes a triple diversity, which at 
once appeals to him because it corresponds to the 
triple activity of his Ego, which is thus roused 
from its dormant state by the voice of the outer 
object attuned to his own soul. 
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1* A very sigiiiticant point in the B^ourth Gift 
IB it8 power of inclosure, which is the nvXm elc- 
nii'iit of it UE^ JL Buildinwf Gift. For iiW house.H iire 
incloBtiru^, nnd the wuIIh arc made of Bome kind 
of block, — stone, wood, brick. The chikl nuiy 
boirin to remtike in this or] ft the first fjiiiit out- 
line of his own abode, the house where he wus 
boru» which in one way ur other ho ha?* to recon- 
.struct at some time for himself, though it has to 
be sriven hiai at the strirt. 

Tlie Third Gift has a very snisill )>owcr of 
Inelosure; the eight Ctibcs are able to inclo.sc 
just one of their kind, wlien completely used for 
a wall- But the Fourth Gift hiis a relutively 
great power of inelosure, wliich varies from the 
eize of tMo Cubes up to twelve and more. There 
are three fundamental ways of inelosiiiip through 
the Bricks : by placing them tonrcther on the 
end-face, on the t^ide-face^ and on the flat -fa re. 
Each of these three ways of int lo^aure has two 
different forms, the oblong and the s(iuare; the 
latter will inclose more than the former. The 
Cubes of the Third Gift, however, when umd aa 
a complete wall, will produce no oblong form, 
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but simply the square form, inside of which is the 
empty sciuare. The diversity of the Fourth Gift, 
or, we may say, the versatility of it, is, in this 
regard, marked by a striking contrast with the 
stolid conservatism of the Third Gift, which, 
amid all its changes, cannot be driven from its 
square or cubical form, or only with great 
unwillingness. 

Indeed two very different temperaments they 
have, these two Gifts ; the one phlegmatic, we 
w ere going to say Teutonic, but that is not exactly 
fair, especially to our beloved Teuton Froebel. 
The other is sanguineous, we were going to say 
American, changeful, adjustable, possibly a little 
volatile, certainly capable of presenting a num- 
ber of different sides to the world by merely 
turning over. 

2. Still the Third Gift has its own special 
province, its own function, which it is to fulfill 
in the organism of these Gifts. We have already 
said that it was the measurer, that it had the 
modulus or measuring unit for all space and all 
matter. Accordingly the Cube is used as the 
measurer of the Brick in all its shapes, as well as 
of what it incloses. For instance, the child puts 
the Cube inside the inclosed space which the 
flat sides of the Brick placed together produces, 
and he find show many Cubes it will hold. Thus 
he starts to measuring his little universe, and he 
begins to behold in it an order, whereby cosmos 
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primordiiilly roi^c out of (;hons, ami \\\\\ rise 
iiorain out of his chaotic little sniil. 

So tlie Thinl Gift retains its t^haraetcr mocI 
fuiiclioii, it is not by iiuy niciuis lost or Icj be 
lost ill the iiuiltipUcity iirul (^liaiigefuhicss of tho 
chamcleoii-iike Fourth (lifl. Its very solidity 
iiiid pennanciu'o niakcs it the basis of nica-sure- 
inc!it, for the ntaiKlard oiiu:Iit not to cli:in|rc- 
Its Hxed chariK^ter clauses it to lie a tixed friterioii 
for guagiiig anytliintj^, Tho objections whicli 
luive been nrtrcd aijrainst the Tliird (Jift on 
aeeoimt of its lack of variety and variability, are 
really in its favor wlicn it is regarded in its true 
function, that' of fnrnishinti: the measorintj: unit 
to the eliild, and also to the luan, 

3. In such fashion we may unite in a kind of 
marriaije the Third and Fourth Gifts, ainl make 
the union a happy one. The heavy Cube and 
the versatile Brick — each ha.s its oavu part and 
]>lace in the kiuder^ardcn family* In a number 
of rcF^pccts they arc alike, each has eight corners, 
t>\ cK c edges , six sides , thus hi nting the vi nnmon 
derivation which we Haw Eoming foilh from the 
Sphere. Both are rectilinear and rectungidar, 
though in different \\\\\^. 

4, Another analogy we may draw, taken from 
the jjast nations of the world, though such anal- 
ogy must not be pushed too far. The Cube and 
the square are ou>re Egyptian, tlie Brick and 
the parallelogrnni are more Greek. The pyra- 
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midal form, which belongs with such tremendous 
emphasis to the valley of the Nile, rises to a 
point out of a Cube, as already set forth ; the 
form of a Greek temple was that of the oblong 
parallelopiped — the Brick with a slanting roof 
set on top. The ground plan, the faces and 
sides of the Parthenon are parallelograms, as 
well as the temenos or sacred inclosure. Egyp- 
tian art is massive like the Cube, heavy, fixed, 
unfree, monotonous, full of samenesss and self- 
repetition to a surprising degree — think of those 
six hundred sphinxes and more ranged in two 
lines along each side of the road at Luxor. 
Greek art has variety, has freedom, and thus 
strikes the key-note of all artistic form for the 
future. Yet both Egypt and Greece contributed 
mightily to the culture of the human race ; both 
peoples, we would fain think, have a faint, far- 
off reflection in these two play-gifts of Froebel, 
intended for the little child who is to play over 
in his way the history of humanity. So we may 
say, if we keep in the bounds of moderation, that 
the Third Gift is an Egyptian, and the Fourth 
Gift a Greek. 

5. The Brick has varying degrees of stability, 
as an offset to its versatility ; the Cube has one 
and the same degree of stability, as an offset to 
its stolidity. Each has its drawbacks along with 
its advantages. Place the Bricks erect in a row, 
and each seems to stand up like a man ; but a 
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little h\ow from tho outwidc upi^etft it, iin<l if it 
falls agiiinst its* neighbor, the wliolo row goes 
do^v^. You cannot do that with a Cube or a 
rovr of Cubes; it prcsentg the Htmie Htolld, stoical 
face to the blow of fiitc; though you tumble it 
over, you cannot upset it, as it presents to yoii 
exactly the saine look without the least twitch or 
distortion of feature , changeless as the face of 
the Sphinx. I do not think that I like very well 
that play of the Bricks in which the whole row 
i:^ made to fall by some external impact, thousrh 
undoubtedly the children are fond cjf it, and it 
aeems to have the approval of Froebel. But it 
has tou strong a flavor of external determination, 
of unfreedom, in tine, of fatalism, which is cer- 
tainly not to become tlie belief of the child, at 
least not in a free land. Not too mueh of that 
play, my dear kindergardner. Bather that otlier 
play of ef[uilibrium, which cultivates tlio well- 
balanced soul within, erecting a lofty monument 
of eight Bricks end on end, without its top|>liug. 
A little feat of daring it i-, which, hnnesisr, can 
be done with perfect safrty l>y keeping the center 
of gravity always inside the bnsi^ 
it is true that the hiistori<' ]>ara]Iel aln^ady 
tinted ho Ida good here: the Greek world, with 
all its grenius and versatility, was at last striu-k 
by the blow of fate, coming from anontef might, 
which hurled it as a nation to the ground, never 
to rise again in its ancient glory. Well, that 
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blow of fate struck Egypt too, which stood the 
pnmmeling thousands of years, it may be said, 
before the Cube was broken to pieces. But the 
pyramid and the sphinx are there yet. 

6. The Brick shows more the surface, less the 
solid ; is more ideal, less material than the Cube ; 
shows a movement from Concrete towards 
Abstract Magnitude. 

It has a triple diversity, yet also repetition ; 
but it is just this diversity which is repeated. 
Thus the Brick may be called double-faced ; the 
front face which is seen, suggests the threefold 
variation — length, breadth, thickness; but the 
rear face which is unseen, is simply a copy of 
the front face; so the Brick, though double- 
faced, is honest. 
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THE FIFTH GIFT. 



The Cube h aormn taken as the startinor-point 
in the present Gift, but it U the three-inc'h Cube. 
It U now divided into throe sections, In three 
different ways — length, liroiulth, and height. 
The result ia 27 one-inch Cubes, in oontra.'^t with 
the 8 one- inch Cubes of the Third Gift, Here 
we wee the connection between these two Gifts, as 
well as their primary difference. The unit of 
measure is the same, but in the one ease there is 
tlie cube of two, and in the other case the cube 
of three. 

Hero it is necessary for the student to begin to 
consider the reverse process in both these Gifts. 
If the large Cube be taken as tlic unit (wliieh is 
possible), we have tlio regressive or fraetional 
series ; for instance, in the tivo-inch Cube (Third 
Gift) it is V2j Vi, Ve j while i u t he three-inr h Cube it 
is Va? Vsi V27. To he sure, this regressive or frac- 
tional series Is as yet implicit, nf>t yet unfohled, 
but is soon to be unfolded,' we shall see it make 
Its appearance in the course of the present Gift, 
in which the fraetional act is made external and 
visible to the child, 

Such is the }jrlinary divisicni or derivation of 
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the Fifth Gift; but now comes the secondary 
division which is wholly different in kind from 
any division heretofore. This is the diagonal 
division. Three of the one-inch Cubes are 
halved by a diagonal line bisecting opposite 
right angles, making six triangular half -Cubes 
(prisms). Then still another cut at right angles 
to the preceding cut gives four quarter-Cubes, 
making twelve such pieces for three Cubes. 

As the result of the foregoing divisions we 
have before us the Fifth Gift, made up of 6 
triangular half -Cubes, 12 triangular quarter- 
Cubes, one-half in size but the same in form, 
and 21 Cubes — 39 pieces in all. 

We may now study the various kinds of dif- 
ference which have been introduced by the above 
divisions. First of all, the derived forms are in 
part like and in part unlike the total Gift, which 
is a Cube. Thus they unite in this regard the 
Third and the Fourth Gifts, combining the like- 
ness and theunlikeness of both. Herein we may 
note the advance of the Fifth Gift. In the sec- 
ond place, the derived forms differ from one 
another in part, and in part resemble one 
another. To be more precise, there are three 
sets of descendants from the ancestral Cube in 
the present household ; first, there are the chil- 
dren, the small Cubes, just like the parent in 
form, only not so large; secondly, there are the 
grandchildren, the half -Cubes, sprung of the chil- 
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dren, the small Cubes, but not resembling father 
or gramlfather in form, or junt half like him; 
iinfillj there are the ^reat-g rand children, the 
little quarter-Cubes, sprung of th(^ half*Cubes, 
Bpriinj; of the httle Cubes, sprung of tho big 
Cube. Such a lengthy genealogy rises before 
our astonished eyes in this business — a gene- 
alogy not temporal but spiritual. 

In the third phiee, we must eonsider the differ- 
eaces which are in the form taken by itself — 
dififcrenees in dimension. Here tiie three sets of 
dcgeendants show diversity, cacli being marked 
by its ]>eculiur tnLita, each having its own individ- 
uality . The Cube hsis no difference in the three 
dimensions, being alike in length, breadth, and 
height, But the half-Cube has within itself two 
different dimensions, so too the quarter-Cube, 
which, howeverj differs from the half-Cube in 
size. It may be here added, in parenthesis, that 
the perpendicular height of these triiiiignlar 
prisms is not considered, otherwise c^ach of the 
three dimensions in them would be dilTrrcnt* 

The foregoing account srt^ks to des( ribo the 
nature and the genesis of the Y\U]\ Gift. Next 
we ask for its central fact, its very Iie;n't, 
l!\^hat is the distinguishing part of it ? Can 
we put our finger upon its essential character- 
istic? 

Undoubtedly tlie diugonid division is the dia- 
tmctive thing in the [iresent Gift* It introduces 
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a new geometric principle, the bisection of an 
angle, not of a line as hitherto. It calls up a 
new geometric form, the triangle; previously we 
have seen only quadrangular shapes (except those 
made by external combination). Moreover it 
brings to view a new angle, the acute ; hitherto 
we have had only right angles. We see plainly 
that a vast fresh vein of geometric wealth has 
been opened ; to the sides of the figure have been 
added angles, and to the quadrangular has been 
added the triangular. On account of this pro- 
fusion of geometrical elements the present 
Gift is especially rich in symmetrical forms 
(usually called by kindergardners forms of 
beauty) which are mainly based on balanced 
geometric relations. Indeed these forms are 
much better adapted to this than to any other 
Gift, for the Fifth Gift is the most completely 
geometrical of all the Building Gifts. 

But that which we may set down as the most 
important educative fact of the Gift is that the 
fraction now appears to the vision of the child, 
and, more remotely, the measurement by frac- 
tions. In the Third and Fourth Gifts we have had 
the one-inch Cube as the unit of measurement ; 
but in the present (Fifth) Gift we have also the 
one-inch Cube bi-sected and doubly bi-sected; 
the result is the appearance of the fraction of 
the inch. That is, the unit of measure now 
measures iiot simply wholes of itself, but parts 
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of itself likewise; it works by divisioa as well as 
hy multiplication. 

Thit^ the fraction becomes explicit in the pres- 
ent Gift, explicit in thought; |>reYiously it has 
bet'ii iiitpHcit in thought, the fractioniil possibility 
of the Third Gift was not dovtiloped in treating 
nf that Gift, But now we go back l(j it and he- 
hold our new knowledge applieal^le there also; 
the child is likcwisse to return and hcg the new 
fiwit in the old play. In the Third Gift we may 
now unfold the fractiona! series of two, namely, 
^/i, 1/4. ^/s; and in the Fifth Gift we still further 
unfold the fractional series of three, namely, i/a, 
Vif, ^/27- Tims ive have developed for the child 
the two kinds of scries, inultii>hcative and frac- 
tional, in two different nuiubcrs (two and three). 
And these numbers, wo should note well, nnike 
up the thought-basi^ of all number.^, with the 
one added, which is also pre^^ent as the starting 
point in either series and iu both Gift,H. 

Such, then, is the beginning, and wo may 
repeat that the tircjt three nnmbers — one, two, 
three — ^constitute the generative thought for all 
father mnnbers. And the psychological reason 
even if a little abstruse may be here given to the 
kindergardner: these three number^* are a Psy- 
uhosisj the iiriinary triple process of the Ego 
numbered — that is, each step of this process is 
held apart by itself, and the acts of such abstrac- 
tion are named in order, one, two, three. Such 
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is the numerical Psychosis, foundation of all 
number begotten by the Ego for the Ego, and 
hence bearing the impress of its threefold move- 
ment, namely, unity (one), separation (two), 
return (three). 

Accordingly, the child sees and makes frac- 
tions in seeing and making that diagonal cut; 
further, he beholds the principle of fractional 
division repeated in the second cut. And now 
we wish to declare our opinion that the third 
and fourth cuts ought to be made or some- 
how represented in at least one of these one- 
inch Cubes, through bisecting the four right 
angles at the center, whereby the Cube will 
be divided into eight small triangular prisms. 
Thus the fractional series (I/2, V4, Vs) is 
made complete, and the conjunction with the 
Third Gift is without a break. As it is, the 
last link of connection seems missing, and the 
chain is left hanging down in the air, without 
having joined itself to its source. For the Fifth 
Gift, as we have it, stops the series with V2 and 
V4, omitting Vs, which leaves one of its most 
important relations to the Third Gift unestab- 
lished, and its sjinmetry, specially its cubical 
symmetry, incomplete (Vs being a numerical 
cube). 

Thus the Fifth Gift would show the unity 

between the two complete fractional series : that 

^n three, V3, V9, ^/27, and also that based 
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on two, 1/2, Vij Ve* In thiw respect it wnuld 1k^ 
a perfect unification of tlie two GiftH, witiioul u 
frafnneTit or fraction raisssing* 

lint in tho sweep of thirf Gift i^ found a deeper, 
more enmi)relienrfivc uuity than in the foregoing 
unity of the fractional ohunetit tiikcu by it.sclf — 
the unily between both the fmctionul and the 
tiinHi]>lirative, This will be maulfe£?t in the 
following Btatemeut: — 

1. It has the progressive or nmltiplirative 
series, composed of tlie Tuultipies of the unit of 
Diea*?nre (eubie inch). 

2. It has the regressive or fractional series 
coiHposcd of di visions of the unit of nieafe^ore 
(cubic inch), 

3. It has their uuity iu its movement, f<H^ tliese 
fruitions reunite and return to their sourc^e, 
wliirh is the unit of measni'ej and which is thus 
restored out of its division. 

We need hardly reiuLJid our rt^Jider that here 
actiTn we find the jisyclncal i^rocess of the Ego, 
And it all can be played by the child tunl taken up 
into his mind through pl^ty. The wliole thing is 
visible iu the blocks and their uiauipulfition. 
It can be truly said Hint the eliihl is now j^Ltyiiri^ 
nnilheniatics into himself — l^oth geometry i\nd 
arithmetic, as well as their union in inoasure (or 
meusuratiou). 

Among the arithmetical forms and processes we 
note the odd and even numbers, the integer and 
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the fraction, the multiplication and the division 
of them in many ways, even their self -multiplica- 
tion and self -division, in the forms of cubing and 
squaring, as well as of cube-root and square-root. 
The geometric forms we have already noticed in 
treating of the different angles, and also trian- 
gular and quadrangular shapes. 

It is not so good a Building Gift as some 
others, still Ave must observe that to the cubical 
or cuboidal house it adds a roof with its trian- 
gular gable or pediment. Also the child may 
begin to build round, making the suggestion of 
an arch by using the small triangular prisms as 
voussoirs. 
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On^EKVATTOXP OX TTIE YU-TU VAVT , 



1. Olio of the ditiirult quest ions in rt'irtird to 
tliis (lift pcrtaiuss to itts adiii)tatioii to the child.- 
August Koehler, who hud great insiiii]rht into the 
practical side of the Gifti^, and was a very suc- 
ue^^fnl trainer of kindergardners, ^iiy^ it ought 
iit>t to be given before the fifth year, and ought 
not to be withdrawn before the eiglitli jear 
(see his Pmxw I. 202). It would have, there- 
fore, to |>asi^ oat of tlie kindergarden into the 
primary grade, or couneetiiig .st'liuoL Koehler '.s 
thouijlit is that the Fifth Gift should b(3 tautrlit 
tlirough a period of three years. Gokhnnnier 
would extend thi&j period, making it four yearn, 
tvro in the kindergarden, and two in llic next 
gi'ade. 

2. It would be well to Inivre a sci mid .size of 
(his Gift — ^a cubic fout hais been buggester!. 
There is no doubt that the snnilli r })ieces of this 
Gift i n its present size m ake it d 1 1 1 i e ult f o r e I li I - 
clren to handle. If tlie division into eigliths be 
added, the difficulty is increased. The elaini is 
made tinit for group work the hnger size is bet- 
ter. The child may also behold advantaircously 
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the foot — linear, square, cubic — as the foot be- 
comes the standard for all large measurements, 
and the inch drops into the background. Then 
there is something in having the larger child 
advance to the larger blocks, with which he has 
been before familiar in a smaller form. Pos- 
sibly the one size could be used in the kin- 
dergarden, and the other size in the advanced 
grade. 

Already we have had two different sizes of the 
Cube; this new size will give a third one, which 
is a multiple of the other too ; thus the child has 
a new field of comparison as well as a fresh 
application of the unit of measure. Though the 
material be increased, the time employed upon 
this Gift can remain about the same. 

With the large size the fractional element, 
which is the salient characteristic of the present 
Gift, becomes more striking to the mind of the 
child, more easy to be handled, and hence more 
easy to be played with. That is, the most import- 
ant meaning of the Gift becomes more accessible 
to the child, for whom it was intended. 

3. When we come to the Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude, we shall find that the Fifth Gift has 
furnished the solid form from which the triangle 
is taken. This triangle is the right isosceles 
tablet. 

4. This Gift, taken as whole, is capable of 
being divided into halves, thirds, fourths, sixths. 
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rind even twelftbH. Thus divie?ion heconie visilik 
to the chilfl in play* By tht^ wame means iimlti- 
pltoation can be shown. But it m not tlie pur- 
pose of this book to go into tlie nianipuhition (jf 
the present Gift or of other Gifts; so we may 
n ' * the next. 
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SIXTH GIFT. 

The three-inch Cube is again taken as the 
starting-point, which fact connects the present 
with the preceding Gift at the beginning, while . 
the cubical form unites it with the whole series 
of Building Gifts. The primary division of the 
Cube is into 27 oblong Bricks (parallelopipeds), 
which fact carries the present Gift back to the 
Fourth Gift in a strong bond of connection. 
Yet the number of pieces is the same as in the 
Fifth Gift, and a Brick, though so different in 
form, is equal in size to a one-inch Cube, being 
^/27 of the large Cube. So the Brick can also be 
the unit of measure. And the same fractional 
relations exist between the Sixth and the Fourth, 
as we noticed existing between the Fifth and the 
Third (Vs, V9, V27 tind V2, V4, Vs). Still the 
unit of measure must remain the cubic inch, for 
it is easily adjustable to all solid shapes on account 
of its equal dimensions, while the Brick, with all 
three of its dimensions unequal, would be a very 
intractable unit of measure. So the Cube of the 
Fifth Gift and the Brick of the Sixth Gift are 
the same in contents, but diverse in form. 

The Sixth Gift has also a secondary division 
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(like the Fifth) but in ii ver}^ different wity. 
Sl\ Bricks tire halved tnmi^verhicly, mnkinpr i\vclve 
totpjire plinths, and three arc halved loiiiritudi- 
pully, iiiakincf six equarc cnkunns or pillars. Siicli 
a tlivision is not diagnimU <>r f>f the an^le (as in 
the Fiftli Gift) but dini^Insrial. nf the side i)r 
edg(3. 

The result of the two divisions just deseribed 
^ill "five tlie following formy for the Sixth (lift : 

1 8 Bricks undivided < . . . . 18 Brieks. 
(i Brick?^ halved crosswise ... 12 Pliuthi^, 
3 Bricks halved lengthwho . . iJ Pillars, 



M: 



Thug we have 36 pieces all told. We inny 
next consider the various differcnecs whii;h have 
been introduced into thii^ Gift by the divisions 
just described. In the first place, the derived 
ornis iU*e totally unlike the whole Gift, as wti 
also saw in tins Fourth* In the second })luee, the 
derived forms {liifer from one a mother in jjart, 
;md in part arc like one another, as in the Fifth 
Gift. Here we may employ the same inuige we 
did there, an image tidcen from the domestit* 
relation* Wo observe three »ctr^ of desiendants 
from the ancestral Chibe* First, there are tlie 
immediate children of the pnrrnt, the IVrirks, 
unlike him both in form and size ; secondly, 
then come the grandchildren in two different 
brccdis, and })oth of them unlike their parents or 
tlieir grandparent. The iwvi is, there seems to 
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be in this Gift a tendency in the descendants to 
shun any kinship with their progenitors, the 
children disown their ancestry, disclaiming to 
look like their fathers. What is the matter? 
Some trouble in the family, or an increase of 
freedom? It may be said, however, that this 
difference between parents and children has been 
growing ever since the Third Gift, in whose 
happy domestic circle everybody was like every- 
body else in looks. 

In the third place, we must consider the differ- 
ences within the form itself — differences of 
dimension. The brick is herein the opposite 
of the Cube, having a different length, breadth, 
and height, not one dimension of it alike. But 
the Plinth and the Pillar have each two dimensions 
alike and one different ; the Plinth has length and 
breadth the same but not height ; the Pillar has 
breadth and height the same, but not length. 
Thus in the Sixth Gift the three sets of descend- 
ants have each in its way a difference in its own 
form; we may call it a rise in individuality. 
Hence the Sixth Gift shows greater independence 
in its members than the Fifth Gift, or any other 
Building Gift. This fact we may set down as 
progress. For the homogeneous is becoming 
more and more heterogeneous in the organism of 
these Gifts, which statement indicates the upward 
movement of organic growth. Or, taking another 
formula, the physical instead of the biological, 
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wc niay eay th^it the ])rocces nf tliOHC (lifts is 
itinr© and more approaching tlic3 prt>eL^s8 of the 
Ego, ^v)iich is really theh* creative prototype as 
well ar^ their end. 

li we now seek out and em}>ha8ize the dig- 
tiiictive thing in the present Gift, we nhall tind it 
ill the secondary divi^ioa of the Brick, the di- 
viBinn into PiUar and Plinth. The latter are new 
forms which re-inforce strongly the architectural 
ek;nient in these Building Gifts. Previously we 
liad melosure, the wallj which is a product of the 
Fourth Gift specially with its Bricks; !>ut now 
we have that winch holds up tiie ceiling or roof 
of the inclosed space, and leaves the room within 
sLihstantially free. For iu this Gift a Pillar can 
take the phice of a wall^ as far as supporting the 
covet- overhead is concerned, and wide eutraiines, 
coloiuiadoH, open spaces are possible under roof. 
The architectural suggestion comes out Btroiitrly, 
as we may note by the following forms with their 
meaiiiiifr: — 

1. The Pillar which supports whati< :ilK>ve and 
does not iiK'lose, its idea aiui imrpoee beiii^ that 
of support. 

2. The Plinth, placed under the Pillar ;is a 
^Ttrong broiid foundation resting upon the earth* 

3* The Cross-beam, or architraye, that which 
is supported by the Pillar. It may be the Brick 
laid upon its narrow edge and reposing on two Pil* 
larSj with an open entrance below. Or the Cross- 
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beiun may be another Pillar 'laid horizontally 
upon the two perpendicular Pillars and connect- 
ing them. This typical form repeated will pro- 
duce the edifice with its two constructive elements, 
the supporting and the supported. 

Moreover, this architecture will suggest the 
Greek, wdth its severe simplicity, with its recti- 
lineal and rectangular forms. Yet not quite 
(xreek, as the round column is wanting; still 
here is the square column (Pillar), and we may 
secretly feel its struggle for, or its longing after 
rotundity, which must soon come. 

The division lengthwise and crosswise which is 
the central fact of the present Gift is found in 
all structure. Every architectural facade has 
such a division when carefully analyzed. The 
human shape has such a division in its median 
line and in its two sides, or bilateralness, the 
latter being indicated most completely in the two 
arms extended. The great works of literature 
arc architectonic, and are to be studied in their 
structural divisions. Shakespeare's plays are 
built on lines running lengthwise and crosswise, 
which reveal the grand masses and proportions of 
his work. So the temple, the church, the artistic 
product; the cross itself is primarily a rude but 
fundamental image of man's own tabernacle, his 
body. 

The student may now see why the Sixth Gift 
is so dominantly architectural with its three 
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fcnTas, in I'ontni.st with the Fifth Gift, which 
londB itself better to tlie Hyuiinctrieal Ht^ures of ti 
geoiiictrie pattern, and hcnee leans more to ornii- 
meiitul than to conRtruetive work. The Fifth 
(lift 18 chiefly for decnnithig the Sixth Gift, 
Out of the one we vim make an in^Josnre, Initout 
of the other we can build a hou^e. It is a char- 
acti risti(^ (jf the Fifth Gift that it lois tlie sliapc 
of a roof in one of its bloeks, and iso has a plnc^c 
in building. 

We are ineliiiod to Kuofgast a new divi-^ion 
in this Gift. Tlie ]^illar may bo divided cro^s- 
wiBC into two half pilhirs, and these iig^*iri divided 
into two smaller Cube^, one-fourth of the size of 
tlio pillar. Undoubtedly there roiues the diffi- 
eultv of handhng these little ijieees on the part 
of the ehikl. Still we have to think that the 
SiKlh Gift reaches it^s true eonolusion only in this 
way. 

For thus ^ve behold, after all the division and 
separation in these four Building Gifts, the 
reti I r n tt j th e starti ng point, the C u 1 m ■ . They 
form a cycle of derivation, in whose eh^iin titclast 
link reaches around and connerts with the tiivl. 
The Cube after quite a line of di-iived shapes, 
reDroduces itself, and therein has its analojry to 
the vegetable process in the seed, wlui^i also 
separates within itself, and after going through 
many forma of growth, conies back to itself — 
the see d repr o du c i n g t h e s eed , Tim s t h e e i re u lar 
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movement of the rectilineal Gifts rounds itself 
out to completion, and in a way suggests the 
next series, the curvilineal. 

We shall see later that Froebel in his Eighth 
Gift (which was also a Brick Gift), may have in- 
troduced this division, and so made the return to 
the Cube, the original genetic shape, which re- 
turn is now wanting in the Sixth Gift. Of course, 
nothing of the sort is known. But we can easily 
make the return through the Sixth Gift and thus 
complete psychically this rectilineal series. 

And here we shall offer a suggestion corre- 
sponding to the one in the Fifth Gift — let us 
have two sizes of the Sixth Gift, one small and 
one large. The cubic foot will be best adapted 
for the large size. Then the small Cube will be 
two inches square ; that is, it will be just the 
same in form and size as the two-inch Cube of 
the Third Gift, with which the rectilineal series 
started. The kindergardner will call the atten- 
tion of the child to this fact, taking out the Third 
Gift, and he will at once make the nexus between 
end and beginning. Then she can show him the 
whole line of derivation running through these 
Building Gifts, whereby he will get his most 
valuable lesson, that of inner genetic connection 
in the great order of things. 

The advantages of a large-sized Gift have 
already been touched upon: the value of the 
cubic foot as a measure to which the eye ought 
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to be trained; in wocial combmatioii for buildin": 
nr in the so-called group-work of cliildren the 
krjrer size is doubtless better ; then the larger 
child feels the inner correspondence when he 
deals uith larger things. The argument cited 
from the physiologieal psychologists who affirm 
the later development of the small muscles and 
hom^e insist upon the necessity of larger blocks 
than tlie usual ones, may be here omitted as of 
doubtful application. The chief ground is the 
educative one, which rests upon the psy ductal 
movemeut unfolded in the Building Giftn, and 
iurnrporated in them to the vision of the cliild, 
who is to play his inner self outwards in playing 
the process which moyes through and holds 
together these blocks. 

I Thus the Sixth Gift, if the preceding division 

I be carried out, will not only complete itself, bat 
m the same manner will complete the entire 
rectilineal series. In the final Cube, the Sixth 
Gift comes back to its own begiiming, which i:^ 
the beginning of the Third Giftj this being the 
starting-point of the scries. The Sixth Gift as 
tlie last stage, has to bring out this element of 
rotum both within itself and within the total it}' of 

I Building Gifts, of which it is a member. 

^ In thii^ way we catch a view of the entire 
sweep of the present series in its inner, psychi- 
cal process. The first stage is the Third Gift, 
which is simple derivation by meauis of divifjion, 
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which, however, produces no difference of form. 
The second stage introduces difference of form 
in a number of ways, which are seen in the 
Fourth and Fifth Gifts, with their quadrangular 
and triangular shapes. Thus difference passes 
from size into form. The third step is the Sixth 
Gift, which, producing the plinth and the pillar 
(as vertical) and the cross-beam (as horizontal) 
returns into its origin in the final division, 
returns into the beginning of the series, which is 
the Cube. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDTNG GIFTS . 

1, Thcv eiiii he cooibiiied iu itiiniy .suggestive 
TV\iyB. Olio ot tlie most fruit ful ]^ tluit of 
co-upcnition in building. Sever mI little li:iiids 
can be eDii)loyed in rearing one structure, whicli 
may be made of the materials of one Gift or 
more-- Thus the Boc^ial principle in cuhivated. 

A Idgher form of ^issorijited i)hiy h when llie 
cliildi'en unite and build the town witti its public 
buildings — courthouse, cljurch , ]uiirket-[)hice, 
public square surrourulcd by edifices. Then the 
private houses are gathered around this center, 
where are the mentioned iuE^titutiontd buildings, 
and among them the schoolhouse. A little 
society of children is tlius budding the home of 
a society » repeating in small ivhat their fathers 
have done before them and anticii>ating in play 
what they are to do hereafter themselves, 

2, The child is also to have his prai tire in free 
building* \Vlie]i lie has learned the use of Hie 
bldcks and acquirc^l ccrta-in forms oE construct iouj 
he may !)e at times left free to carry out his own 
plans in his own way. But it is a great educative 
mistake to expect him to build at once. Let 
him handle the blocks and play with them a little 
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at the start, till he makes their outside acquaint- 
ance. Then must come ordered building which 
has to be prescribed in the beginning, and has to 
be continued till he makes the inside acquaintance 
with his constructive- materials. To ask the 
child to use at once these geometric forms in 
building, is to ask him to do on the spot what it 
has taken his race thousands of years to accom- 
plish. He will soon grow weary of the blocks, 
because he has in his mind no structural content 
by which to order them ; they are a chaos just as 
he is a chaos. But when he has acquired a 
certain constructive mastery of his material, 
when he has, so to speak, learned his trade, then 
he can build almost any kind of a home, and will 
busy himself for hours in making plans and 
carrying them out. 

The truth is, when the blocks are given him 
without any previous constructive training, and 
he is allowed to build with them, that is not free 
building at all, for he has no choice between 
caprice and order. He has to follow his caprice, 
since he has learned no order. He cannot exer- 
cise his inventive genius (as some say), because 
he has no true knowledge of the material with 
which he deals. He cannot realize his native 
bent unless he have some outer mastery of the 
thing which he is going to inform with him- 
self. Free building can only come after he 
has learned something of the inner nature of his 
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blocks. An architect fannot express^ liiiiiiHielf in 
hi8 art till he known how to niiitiipulate its forms. 

So there should be free building, but in the 
rio^ht pliice and at the ri*rht tiiiH^, Ntiy, there 
hih(uiid be free af^t^oeiatioii in hiiikhng among tlie 
oMldreii of the kindergarden, wlien they reach 
the fittiiior age and have had the proper expe- 
rience. If left to theniselvcj^ (children show a 
tendency to free as.^oeiation ; bcjys will ui^tr^rKMate 
together for the pnrpo,ye of building m. eaveinthe 
hill J or a dam over the bnH)k, On the whole, the 
larger blocks seem best udiijitcd for such iwso- 
eiiiti%^e plays _ 

H. It is sometimes olijectcd that the Building 
Gifts have too nnich ninthcniatici*. Undoubtedly 
they do i^how form and number, or geometry 
and arithmetic, giving the primary conc^eptB of 
the latter. But this is really their great educa- 
tive value* The tirst rise of the child out of the 
senauourt Morld into thnt of mind is through the 
quantitative process. When he can ^ay of two 
objects that they are of the same size but of a 
different form, or that they are of thessnne form 
hut of a different size, he has begun to compnre, 
order, and measure tlu^ material universe* When 
he v\m count onr, two, thn^e, he has begun to 
nuike an abstraction from the wlu)le rtcnsuouB 
world, and name the act nn ideal or mcntaL All 
scholastic dis<"if(line begins with niatheuuilicH, 
which wtjrd menurt (in Greek) primarily things 
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learned as distinct from other things given by 
the senses. 

In this connection we have always to recall 
ancient Pythagoras, probably the father of peda- 
gogy and the first actual schoolmaster in the 
Occident, with his love of mathematics — geome- 
try and arithmetic — and the divine meaning 
which he put into this science. What the old 
Greek did for grown-up children 2500 years ago, 
Froebel is doing for little children now. So far 
indeed do we seem to have progressed. 

It may also be well to note here that the 
thought of Pythagoras is the infantile thought 
of the race in its first attempts to conceive the 
essence of things. Says Aristotle (Met. I. 5): 
The fundamental idea of Pythagoras is "that 
number is the essence of all things, and that the 
universe is organized in its manifold determina- 
tions by a system of numbers and their rela- 
tions." Such is the beginning of thinking, 
which seeks to account for the sensible universe 
by a supersensible principle, here the mathemati- 
cal. The school still holds to this curriculum of 
old Pythagoras, and the school-boy of to-day 
gets his first lessons in abstract thought by 
means of numbers. For arithmetic is not only 
useful in commerce, but its deepest value lies in 
its being the primary discipline in human culture. 

Moreover, one of the ten pairs of oj)p()sites 
which Pythagoras (or the Pythagoreans) adopted 
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as embracing all things was jut^t tbe two prcnmet* 
ric forms which Froebel has employed iji thes(' 
four Gifts, namely the cube and the oblong. It 
is strange how this oldest educator, starting to 
train the infantile race, is re-incarnated in the 
newest educator, starting to train the infant of 
the present time. Truly the race-soul and the 
child-soul have been unfolded and are to be 
nof folded on the same lines- To each form, the 
cube and the oblong, Froebel devoted two Gifts, 
and he intended to devote one more Gift to each 
(the Seventh and the Eighth), So the ancient 
Greek educator and tlie modern German educator 
join hands across the chasm of centuries, both of 
them trainers of the infantile spirit by siniihir 
methods. 

While we are dealing Avith this subject, we may 
expand a little anotlier allusion in the preceding 
remarks, that ccmceruing opposites or contraries. 
Nothiug is better known in Froebel than his law of 
oppoj^ites and their reconciliation. The tJiouglit 
ij4 tdd Greek, wo may t<:iy, iii fun tile Greek, We 
catch the first note of it in ADaxini;iiider of 
MUetuB (570-520, B. C), who had pair« of 
[ihysical contraries, :is Heat and Cold, Moist imd 
Dry, etc, Pythugnr^irt had among hia ten ^laiis, 
physical, mathematicnlj and elhic^al oj^positcs, 
culminating in the opposition of Good and Evil, 
Heraclitns ejnploycd the sjnne llionght in his 
philosophy, and it reappears in Fi:itt>. In fact, 
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Aristotle, the chief voucher for these early Greek 
thinkers, says (Met. III. 2) that ** they nearly 
all agree that the essence and the reality of 
things are made up of opposites," and that the 
chief doctrine which you can extract from them 
is that *' the beginnings of existence are in 
contraries-" 

We hold that it was Froebel's greatness as 
well his power that in his most mature work he 
was still an infant, that he as a man remained a 
child and never "put away childish things," 
namely, the playthings of children, which he 
transformed into the first means of human de- 
velopment. Thus he could and did bridge the 
abyss between the race-soul and the child-soul, 
opening the spiritual treasure-house of mankind 
to the little ones, who can now enter there 
through the simplest and most immediate act of 
their nature, through play. 

Still Froebel's thought is, in essence, infantile, 
and is seen to be so through its correspondence 
to the infantile thought of the race when phi- 
losophy began to bud in that old Greek epoch. 
On many sides it has the characteristics of 
infancy, nay, it has to be so in order to perform 
its functions in the world. Whereof a good 
example is found in Froebel's law of opposites, 
which really belongs to the first stage of philo- 
sophic thinking, to the childhood of philosophy. 

4. We can trace certain architectural elements 
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presented hi a kind of gtructiiral wuccussion in 
these four Building Gifts. 

Tho Third Gift .'^hows the primtiry fonii of tlie 
body of the houi^e (without tho glujjiug roof), 
which is cubical or onhoidaL Tlic gsunt^ iiuitcrial 
wHl inclose nioro spaoe in the Blnipc of a .square 
(or Cuhc) than in any other form. Tins fact 
can easily bo shown with tho Brieki^ of tlie 
Fnnrtli Gift. Then the divLsion of the Cube in 
the Third Gift is a sort of arehetypc of the diviw- 
ion into rooms of the two-story dwelling-house 
of man. So the Third Gift is a mimde fore- 
hlmdowintJt of man organizing his home, and 
advancing from a one^roomed liul to an 
eight-roonicd abode. 

The Fourth Gift ssugge.st.s tlie inch^i^ure of the 
building — its wall made of oblong intones, bricksj 
or pieces of w^ood. And the form of the house 
will par^w from the square to the oblong or ii^irnl- 
lelogram, as having more beaiitj^, or as being a 
more adequate representative of tlie Ego, since 
this form has difference within itself, the three 
dimensions being different. StiU the Cube is the 
more immediate, utilitaiian figure, since it hold;3 
more room in the same quantity of material than 
any other figure. The moet perfect struct ii re in 
the world J the Greek temple, presents to the 
vision almost everywhere the parallelogram* 

The Fifth Gift adds triangularity to the build- 
ing principle, and is most prominently seen in 
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the roof with its gable. In the Greek temples 
the triangle is distinctively the pediment, the 
chief place for sculpturesque figures, which indi- 
cate the transition from the architectural or 
geometric forms to the plastic. By its shape the 
triangle suggests a rise, culmination, and end; 
thus the artistic eye of the ancient Greek took it 
as the hintful frame of a dramatic action repre- 
sented in statuary. 

The Sixth Gift adds the post and the beam in 
one shape, or the pillar and the architrave, as 
well as the plinth under the pillar as a foundation. 
This is, accordingly, the architectural Gift above 
all others ; it shows the inclosure in its Bricks and 
the entrance into the inclosure, guarded and 
surrounded by the pillar and beam; the door 
and the window can now be inserted in the wall 
with their own forms. 

Thus the Building Gifts may be made to reveal 
the evolution of the house of man till it rises into 
the temple of his God. 

5. Froebel himself has, in an oft-cited passage, 
pointed out the analogy of the Second (or Origi- 
native) Gift with its Ball, Cube, and Cylinder, to 
the column of Greek architecture with its base 
(Cube), its shaft (Cylinder), and its capital 
(Ball or head). So the Second Gift, too, in its 
way shows its architectural kinship, though its 
three parts, superposed in the right order, have 
also a remarkable resemblance to the human 
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form. Indeed, tlic Greek eoluinu su*!'i:t^sts I lie 
sanie resenibliiuee, being ii Ktatac^i(]ue IJunliMi- 

^—benrer of the arcbitnive above. The eiassit; 

^H»eiit i!^ pronouneed tlirotigliout nil these Biiild- 

^Bng Itifts. 

It should be borne \n mind tliut Froebel atone 
period of hh life devoted hitris^elf to iUThitetturc, 
intending to iiiiike it hU profession. Alrendy at 
the I'^niversity of Jena it was one of his courses* 
lie went to Frankfort for tlie purpose of study- 
ing it further, when lie was persnaded to give it 
up for the voeation of the teaiOier by Dr. Grnner* 
This was in 1805* Tlius for six years or more 
ln' hud in mind an anOiitec lurnl ealling, and he 
rarried bis interest in Imildinirover into his si'hf>t)[. 
Moreover Froel>el lived in tlie time of what may 
be t ailed the Greeo-German Renasecnce f*f tlie 

r>\present century, whose greatest exponent was tlie 
poet Goethe, The study of Greek antiquity had a 
new birth in quite every department of aneient art 
uTid onlture. Architecture shared in the awiiking, 

I and its chief representafivt^ waa SeliinktO, whoi^e 
M'orks were starting in Ph^i lin dnnnir Froebers 
stay in that city. Ptuait and Eevett had gone ta 
Athens in the Lifter part of the precedinir etai- 

^.tnry, Imd drawn and measnre<I the Parthennu 
and the Greek tem]>les. The results *>f tlieir 
labors began after some j^ears to ai)i>ear in a 
gi-eat revi^'al of the classic style of architecture, 
especially in Germany. 
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In the midst of this revival Froebel lived and 
at one time thought of becoming an architect. 
We may well see in these Gifts a tendency of the 
time, as well as an individual bent, since they 
lend themselves predominantly to classic forms, 
which are mainly rectilineal. It is a curious fact 
that a window which Froebel calls Gothic (repro- 
duced in Seidel's edition of Froebel's writings, 
II., p. 263) is not Gothic at all, but Greco- 
Roman, having in it no sign of a curve. 

When Froebel passed through Southern Ger- 
many on his way to and from Switzerland in 
the Thirties, he must have again felt the breath 
of the classic revival, which at that time dom- 
inated the Bavarian capital under the direc- 
tion of the architect Leo Von Klenze, who 
reproduced there the Propyl aea of the Athenian 
Acropolis, and other classic structures. In those 
days a Bavarian prince, Otho, had been called to 
reign over the new Hellenic nation, which had 
also a new birth after hundreds of years of 
enslavement. The Teuton had wooed and mar- 
ried the Greek, symbolized by the pcjet Goethe 
during this epoch in the Second Part of his 
greatest poem by the marriage of Faust and 
Helen. Froebel, too, participated in the spirit 
of the time, which his genius impelled him to 
introduce into education, yes, into the education 
of the little child playing with building blocks. 
As the two world-educators, Froebel and Pytha- 
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gorasj the modern German and the inu-ient 
Greek, seem to be j^haking bands acro.ss t!ie 
ubyf=!m of time, so the two world-poets, Goethe 
an<l Homer, the first and last of their exalted 
degree, reveal their brotherhood in many a 
kindred touch of myth and song, notably in the 
tale of Helen- Yet how different are these two 
m<Kleni men» the educator and the poet, both 
contemporaries, both sprung of the same people, 
both the sons of the same mighty spiritual 
movement of the age! The one of lofty station, 
conscious, purposeful, the master of all culture, 
iotending through his art to reincarnate his elder 
Greek brother — that was the poet. The other 
of humble life, unconscious, instinctiveiy repro- 
{luoing the soul of the race like a child for the 
child — that was the educator. 

J^^roebeVs Seventh and Eighth Gifts. These 
are not the present Seventh and Eighth Gifts of 
the kindergarden (tablets and sticks), but Gifts 
wliicli Froebel had thought u}ion and numbered, 
yet never completed. The Seventh (Uftwasto 
be a continuation of theThii^dand Tifth, startiiif]^ 
from a new division of the Cube into sixty-four 
pieces* The Eightli Gift was to be a continua- 
Liuu of the Fourth and Sixth Gifts, starting 
from a new division of the Cube into Bricks. 
Thus tiie two additional Gifts belong to the 
rectilinear series of Concrete Magnitudes i as far 

H 
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lis known, they make no transition into the 
curvilineal. Somehow Froebel's spirit was caught 
in those geometric right lines and could not 
extricate itself. 

We also note how Froebel (at the time of the 
EinHfolary Sfafemenf^ from which these facts are 
drawn) conceived his solid Gifts. He indicates 
four series : — 

First series is the Ball, or the First Gift in its 
manifold application. 

Second series is the Ball, Cube, and Cylinder, 
or the Second Gift. 

Third series is made up of the cubical Gifts — 
Third, Fifth, Seventh. 

Fourth series takes the Brick as the starting 
point of three Gifts — Fourth, Sixth, Eighth. 

The idea of the series (lieihe) will be taken 
up by Froebel and applied to the tablets which 
follow the solid Gifts. 

In this account there seems to hover before 
Froebel's mind, though rather indistinctly, three 
kinds of division which he applies to his Gifts 
generally. They separate, first, into large sec- 
tions (sometimes he calls each of these a play- 
whole, Spielganzes) ; then these sections he 
sub-divides into series; finally each of these 
scries is composed of a certain number of play- 
gifts. The play -gift is the unit of the system. 

Such was Froebel's most complete attempt to 
organize the ever-accunuilating materials of his 
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i/ 'The document from wliich the alK>vc is 
Uiken bears no date in Lange's edition (a gnwe 
UFersight on the part of Langc), but probably 
belont^cs somewhere in the middle of tho Fortic??, 
(%Sec the document in Lanr^v IT, w. 559. Tr:ins- 
luted by Miss Jm%ns^ '* Edueiition by Develop- 
ment/' p. 306.) 

Still Froebel does not unfold these divi,^ions 
into anything like a complete system, nord(H'sbo 
^ive grounds for his distinctions, at least not with 
any degree of fullness. It is manifest, however, 
that he intended a triple set of Gifts for each of 
the forms, the Cube and the Brick. Wo ma>' 
also suppose that there hovered before his 
mind a threefold movement in each case* 

It must be confessed, however, that the Seventh 
and Eighth Gifts, as above conceived, lie outside 
of the kindergarden. Even the Fifth and the 
Sixth Gifts cannot be finished in the kinder- 
garden, but nmst be carried over into tlie [nimary 
grades, according to the opinion of the best 
kindergardnere. 

VCq can see that the first set of twt^ Gifts 
(Third and Fourth) take up the Cube and the 
Brick in the simple or primary divisiuu, and thus 
bIiow an immediate stage; then eomoB thet^ccond 
set of the same forms (Fifth and Sixth Gifts) 
which introduce a secondary and more complex 
division, calling forth many new combinations ; 
finally is the third set of the same forms (the 
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projected Seventh and Eighth Gifts) which gave 
still more complicated geometrical figures, and 
probably introduced crystallization. 

In the above cited document Froebel gives a 
few hints concerning his Seventh Gift, but dis- 
misses curtly his Eighth Gift. In the latter 
Guillaume has conjectured that there must have 
been a diagonal division of the Brick in order to 
get the right scalene triangle of the tablets. We 
would also like to hazard the suggestion that the 
Eighth Gift ended in a division which produced 
the Cube, and thus brought about a return to the 
beginning of the series. Of course there is no 
positive ground for any such conjecture, and this 
return can also be made from the present Sixth 
Gift, as we have already indicated in treating of 
the same. 

As supplementary to the preceding view of 
Froebel, we may introduce some statements from 
another document of his, the letter to Emma 
Bothmann, dated May 25th, 1852 (Lange^ II. 
509; Jarvis^ II. 283), written not long before 
his death. Here he unfolds his use of the four- 
teen solids or crystal forms, deducing them from 
the Cube of the Second Gift. But these he will 
employ not so much in the kindergarden as in the 
connecting class, which is the bridge over the 
grand chasm between the kindergarden and the 
primary grades of the school proper -p- which is 
still a problem. 
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Now it becomes iiiunifcs^t in compni-mon thut 
tlie Seventh Gift of the previous (luiduted) letter 
liiiy beeome the fourteen Solids of tlie present 
(dated) letter. In eiich case Froebel goes buck 
to tiic Cube and develops his forms uut of it, so 
that theae (polyhedrons of various kinds, octo- 
hcdrone, dodecahedrons) seem to sprinjrfrom the 
Cubt^ as from their creative j^erni, Jt is true that 
theiniumerof derivation afipears somewhat dif- 
feient in each case, thougli tlie procedure of the 
Seventh Gift is not distinctly told in any dctaib 

Wg may conclude from a comiJarison of these 
two letters of Froebel, which are several years 
apart, that he abandoned the Seventh Gift as a 
part of the kinderurarden crinrse, and transferred 
it with some ehanti^cs doubtless, into the con- 
nectiiiLi (lass, whL*re it appears in his hist 
word ui)on the subject, Kohlcr thhiks that 
these fourteen solids have still a future in the 
i*ublic School ; this may he so, hut a discns- 
feion of the subject licB outsitle the hnrizou nt the 
pj'e:^ent book. It is impoilaiit, however, for the 
student to keep in nuud the difference in time as 
well HB in development uf FroebeUs thi>nfrht 
between the two above mentioned doeuiuents, as 
Guillaunie haa somewhat confused them in tiie 
only presentation (see Ids htidemcut in Unruard's 
volume on Itindtrtjardvii and Vhild Ctdiure^ 
which has been hitherto aeee^eible to the English- 
speaking world. 
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In this connection we may cite a passage in 
Avhich Froebel speaks of his work, taken from 
the Baroness Marenholtz von Billow's EHnner- 
iingen an F, Froebel ^ s. 149: " Their simplicity 
alone makes the Building Gifts adapted to the 
instruction of children. I myself once intended to 
continue the regular ((/esetzUch) division of them 
'still further, but I had to recognize this a.s a mis- 
fake. Further division makes the regular pro- 
cedure impossible" (see the passage in Mrs. 
Mann's translation of the Reminiscences of 
Froebel, p. 230). 

This open confession of a mistake which Froe- 
bel here makes, refers, in our opinion, to the 
Seventh and Eighth Gifts. Spoken in connec- 
tion Avith the Building Gifts, it indicates the 
change in Froebel' s mind, Avhich we have above 
indicated. The date suggests the same fact, as 
the reported conversation took place in 1851, the 
year before Froebel' s death. 

We shall continue the citation of the above 
passage, as it contains some of Froebel' s latest 
ideas about the Building Gifts: "For further 
diversification of material we can use together the 
four Building Gifts. The straight line must be 
still retained in the division. The older pupils 
can diversify the material according to their 
needs by their own invention, though this ceases 
to be a methodical means of instruction." 

Thus Froebel had the conception of free build- 
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ing, which is daiiued for the^e tfincf^ of ours. 
Yet it wafc^ to come after iiistructiuiHir pre^jcribiMl 
buildinir* not before — which is the right way » 
But how tenaciously he clintrs to hU straight line ! 

iStill more from the same passage: '* It is, 
liowever, permis-sible to offer to the more 
n<lvanced i)apil building-blocks which represent 
the different styles of architecture of pcofdcs aiul 
of ages, but that does not belong iji my knider- 
garden, which can only use what is elementary/' 
To our mind this last exj)ression is but another 
indication how completely even sim[)]e curvilincal 
forms lay outside of FrocbeFs horizon. The 
Ball and Cylinder were quite enough for iiim in 
the matter of curves. 

Still we must note with interest that he refused 
to cry's tallographize his kindergardcn through the 
Seventh and Eiglith Gifts, and of his own accord 
left them out of liis system, acknowledging Iiis 
m intake . 

Again the reflection is forced upon us that 
Fr< H^ be 1 ' 8 G tf ts were no i < ■ o n i plete at i 1 k ' 8t arl , 
but were a great dcvelopinciU extending ihrough 
uiany years, e^peciMlly of the biter portion of Ins 
life and we must ftirilicr see th.it liiey weit^ nut 
left in a state of crimp letioG by tlu^ autho]' him- 
t^elf, who was unfohling thcui iri vjuious dircc- 
tiouM at the time of his death. Still tlie main 
lines of his Gifts are Inid (h>wu iu jdl di.-^tinctucss, 
and are to be wrought out to their true results 
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by those who wish to develop his system in accord 
with its spirit. 

In fact Froebel's entire life was a genetic 
development from its beginning, and this inner 
nature of himself he projected into his kinder- 
garden. His biography is to be conceived as 
genetic and thus it becomes the best commentary 
on his works. It is a great mistake to swallow 
everything that Froebel has written without ask- 
ing where the given statement belongs in his 
development. 

And now we proceed to outline briefly an 
account of that portion of Froebel' s Gifts which 
he never completed and which he apparently was 
unable to complete tlirough force of nature, but 
which the kindorgarden organism, unfolding and 
working in his spirit, has to complete in the right 
movement of its growth. 

2, Ciirvilineal Series, This corresponds to the 
rectilineal series previously considered and is the 
second head under the Gifts of Concrete Magni- 
tude. It is the separative stage in contrast with 
the straight line which is the immediate going 
forward of the point into the line, whereas 
the curve shows the lino changing direction at 
every point. Thus the curvilineal introduces 
separation into the rectilineal at every possible 
turn, yet this separative act is continuous in a 
line. The result is curvature. 
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Still further, the cent nil point \va8 mw with 
tlie line in the reetihneal, but in tJicciirvilhu'ul it 
becomes sepanited and beginfi to tiike its owji 
inck'pcndent posit ioiu Tlie curve [>roJLH-t.s its 
eeutrtil poiut, froni whLeh in rujiiity it is 
dtitarmiiied. 

Thus the central point iw being Hcparuted and 
brroiuiii^ uxplivit in tiio curvt\ whik^ in the 
6rtj!iii:'lit lino it wix^ in ininitidiate, nnse[>anited 
unity with tho Ihie, Here we have a forei^had- 
owing of two clenjents of Abstract ilagnitude^ — 
Point and Line — wliile the reetilineal Ikls only 
one of thet^e elements — tlie Line. In sueh 
fashiun we 8ee the twofold nature of the preE?ent 
■sphere. 

This curve in its iruiernn^st nature is a return 
out of the Cube (the derived) toward thu S|)here 
(the original). Thin gointr from the .^tnu<iht to 
the round is a deepenintjof therei'tiliueal toward 
ita source, a kin<l of a scare li lor its genetic 
fonntain-head. But in suc^h a movement the 
rectiliiund will pass thrnuLdi an iutinitud© of 
shapes on ita way, all sorts rff many-si*h^il tigure^ 
vdXh division moving more and nun'e toward the 
curve • The active ri^nht lioe, ns a though 1, goL^i^ 
on and on, in a stale of seeking \v\ never attain- 
ing; it reaches out toward intiuity, yet cannot get 
back to itself, and so be complete iu- self- 
returning. 

But when the rectilineal be^Jfins trj Vireak loose 
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from itself and turu at every point, and also to 
require an inner determining point, we see a 
double separation, without and within, by which 
it makes the transition to the curvilineal. 

Language recalls and perpetuates the spiritual 
analogy between these two kinds of lines, which 
are specially applicable to all sorts of conduct 
and action. We may say that the right line 
represents justice and the unswerving law ; the 
right line is right (^rectum and recht). The right 
line means straightforwardness in English, rf^cti- 
ttido in Latin, Gerechtigkeit in German. There 
can be no doubt that the rectilineal cultivates as 
well as expresses these elements of character in 
the human being. Hence it has its place in edu- 
cation, and specially in the education of the 
child, who being at the start the possibility of all 
lines, must be straightened out, or put into a 
straio^ht line in the bcmnnintj of his career. 

But these very utterances about the rectilineal 
as educative indicate its limitation, and there 
rises the inner protest, and the demand for the 
opposite. The curvilineal has yielding, concilia- 
tion, forgiveness; it has mercy, in contrast with 
the unbending justice of the rectilineal. The 
curve bends, relents, turns l)ack, repents; it is 
placable. Achilles in his wrath was rectilineal 
and in one point right ; in his reconciliation he 
was curvilineal, and in all points right. To be 
sure, the bending or curved element in man's 
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iiuture has its limitations iiho, aoiiiotiiDcs lu; 
jiiust not yield. Tiius he must htivc }>otli, the 
rectilineal and the cur\iIineHl, in hnnnaiiy. 

Human speech has thn.'? ^^eized u|)nn theso tivo 
kiudri of lines to express eomlLu:!, espuciully 
( thictil couduet. And as external ohjei-t^, they 
still remain edneative. In the Greek world 
stoit'al morality was rectilineal, e))ieuri'^iin eurvi- 
lini':d ; both in the end were carried to cxcc^ss. 
The Ethics of Kant are more rectilineal, often 
too much so, the Ethics fjf Bent ham more cnrvi- 
Uiieal, often too mncli so. It may be said that 
Northern Europe, the Teutonic peoples, have in 
gfeucrul a tendency toward the rectilineal in man- 
ners^ art, literature, morals, and [HTc^iimco relig- 
ion. On the other hand iSouthern Europe of to- 
day, theHtjmanic peoples, have a decided leaning 
toward the curvilineal, which shows itself in their 
outer behavior as well as in their s[iiritna] produo- 
tioESp Froebel himself was distinguished for his 
directness ( Grad/teif, straightness), and his spirit 
was more rectilineal thaa rurvilineal. Thia in- 
nate bent was cultivated by his study of 
cry stall r>graphy, which shovrs nature in her 
reetiliueal mood, sljnoting inin lit^ht lines, and 
also by his study <jf architecture, which iu liis 
time was nuiinly that t>f the Greco-Gerwuin 
renascence, and largely rectilineal. Of course 
his mi it h e m at i c id s t utl i es , s u r v ey i t ig , ge o m et ry , 
etc., helped along iu the same tlirection. Thus 
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we may see why his Gifts are so dominantly 
rectilineal. 

Accordingly we hold that these two kinds of 
lines, furnishing as they do the staple of human 
speech in regard to matters right and wrong, 
and having their analogy not only to the moral 
but also to the intellectual nature of man, are 
deeply educative; nay they have helped to 
educate the human race, and must stiU help to 
educate the child, who has, in general, to travel 
the same road of discipline that his species has 
traveled. He gets the very basis of all moral 
distinctions in speech from the line, which dis- 
tinctions are re-created by the child in play. 

And now we have to grapple with the astonish- 
ing fact that Froebel has almost wholly omitted 
from his Gifts the curvilineal, and put all his 
stress upon the rectilineal. To such an omission 
there can be at last but one response : the gap 
must be filled. The kindergardcn world must 
work toward the completion of the kindergarden 
organism, else it will stop growing, and that 
means death. The main reasons why there 
should be a curvilineal series of Gifts in corre- 
spondence with the rectilineal scries, may be here 
touched upon. 

(a.) It is necessary for completeness of Deri- 
vation. The Sphere and the Cylinder, though 
genetic in themselves and belonging to the origi- 
native (Second) Gift, have no representatives 
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^iiiiong the Building Gifts, Here lies un offeiisc 
airainst the very impcjrtant maxim of Frr)el>cl 
himself, that all the material is t(j be used in con- 
strurtion and not left lyin*^ arf>uiid in u loo^^e wiiy . 
A-"^ in a -single Gift, so in the totality of Gifts, 
no fragments sljonid he left unutilized. iMore- 
f)ver, if one pioee bo barren, suy the Cylinder, 
there is a denial of the very [jrineijih^ of genetic 
development. The child liinif^elf will feel the 
gap> and nhow a vague longing for eomijletenesf*; 
sometimes he >vill exprchss it in n naive word, 

(h.) It is necessary f(jr symmetry in the total 
6y.steni of Giftis* When weeome to the Surfaces 
and Lines in Abstraet Mngnitude, whic^h must be 
derived from forms of Concrete Magnitude, we 
shall find eurvilineal ribiqjcs in the tabkts and in 
the rings; whcn(!0 did they originate? We may 
refer them back to the Cylinder, but the inter- 
vening stage has dropjjed out. This viohites the 
f^ymmetry of the Gifts, 

( r . ) It is neeess ary o n art i ?^ t i c g ro n i id s , n s iv e 
shall see later- Art must luive the rarviliueal; 
arcliitecture, the most rectilineal of all the Fine 
Arts, cannot do ^\nthnnt the areh in any complete 
development of itself, and the arrb is curvilincaL 

I ( f 7 * ) It is n©ce ssi i vy to etb i c; 1 1 | iroport ion in 
the human soul, as Ave have already set forth* 
There can be an excess of the rectilineal in the 
conduct of life, though it certainly forms an 
indispensable part thereof. 
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(e.) It is necessary for scientific completeness, 
since geometry demands curves as well as right 
lines, and certainly nature has both. Geometry, 
in fact, starts with the rectilineal, and moves into 
the curvilineal by division of itself till it quite 
reaches the Point. That movement we may 
follow in the unfolding of these Gifts. 

(/,) But the main thing, the thing above all 
other things is, that the curvilineal element is 
necessary for the educative completeness of 
the training of the child. This conclusion fol- 
lows from the statements just made. Genetically 
incomplete, artistically incomplete, morally in- 
complete, scientifically incomplete — are any 
more reasons needed for this new curvilineal 
Gift (or Gifts)? 

Several questions now rise with emphasis: 
How shall this rectilineal Gift be constructed? 
Of what pieces shall it be composed? What 
forms can be made of it when its pieces are va- 
riously combined? Let it be said here that the 
author of this book does not pretend to be able 
to answer adequately these questions. The cur- 
vilineal Gift (or series) remains to be constructed 
by some skillful kindergardner who is able to 
think with the hand like Froebel himself. Such 
ability lies outside of the sphere of the present 
writer. 

Still we may give a suggestion or two, which, 
however, will have to be confirmed by practice. 
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"The oiaiJi additiou niuf^t l>u ftjuiul in the urt'Ii, 
one of the basic lu'inripics rrf aruhilccturc, Ih^rc^ 
we Tiiiiy note three shapes which form ii process 
toirether, all of tliein derived from llic 8|>1ierc or 
iiini'c^ directly from the Cylinder of the Seroml 
(rift. 

(1,) The most immediate derivation from the 
Cyliiider hy division is when it is halved and 
quartered len*{thwisc, with a eross seetion in the 
middle. Thus the three ])lunes are ija^sscd 
through the Cylinder at right angles to one 
another as through the Sphere and the Cube. If 
the di\ ision into eighths he niado (or modeled 
in clay), these small shmting pieees will sugt^est 
the wedge-shaped stones of the aridi, teelmieally 
LLilled YOLissoirs, 

Stieli a divisif>n of the solid Cylinder shows 
tlio are, the half and quarter cirele on the out- 
side, or the convex principle of the curve. Next 
in order, then, we are to see the concave princi- 
ple nnfold out of the Cylinder, But this de- 
mands a diffen^nt division of the Cylinder, the 
ctmcentric, or the Cylinder within the (Cylinder, 
which new shape (or &h:q)es) will be divided by 
the three inter se c t i j i g planes . 

^ (2/) The result < if this di\isi(in which should 
_j performed thrice concentrically, unikiug three 
hollow Cylinders, one within the other, will l.>e 
the semi-circular arch of three sizes, and of two 
different lengths, or more, according to the cross 
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cuts. Also there will be the quarter arches, or 
even the eighths. 

Thus we have the concave and the convex 
principles of the curvilineal form, as it is seen 
outside and inside. The hollowness or concavity 
of the arch constitutes its great importance; 
beneath it flow rivers, while over it go roads, 
heavy vehicles, trains, etc. The arch is perhaps 
the most useful of all building devices ; it will 
span a large space, and bear up under the heavi- 
est burden if well made. The child should build 
his arch in the kindergarden and learn something 
of its character, which is indeed suggestive. 

(3.) There are many ways of uniting the pre- 
ceding forms. The convex and the concave forms 
alongside of each other in succession produce the 
undulatory scries of curves, a line which is 
rhythmic in its suggestion. Many decorative 
figures can be brought to light — rosettes, bor- 
ders, trefoils, etc. Then these curvilineal forms, 
concave and convex, can be united with the 
rectilineal in many a combination suggesting 
architecture, of which we shall speak later. 

So we would interweave into these Gifts as 
well as into the training of the child a curvilineal 
element to counterbalance the one-sided rectilin- 
eal element of the preceding four Gifts (Third to 
Sixth inclusive). Already the Cylinder of the 
Second Gift is such a union of the round and the 
straight, and the Greek column (soon to be men- 
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tinned) shows Uig HiUiic union in ;i niiiubcr of 
vviiys. 

At tills point wc nuist rentier homage to \\\v 
work of Hernnum Golihiinmer, who, of all tlic 
succc^iiora of Froebel, seems to have felt nios^t 
keenly tho above-mentioned defect in the Gift,s, 
and to have made the mo^t earnest beginning 
to\v:ird it s eorrcetimi, Gokla miner, in hL^ Kinder- 
ganUui Manual [Oijh^ p. Ill) has given us the 
result of hia labor in what he ealls *' Gift 5 B/' 
which he adds as a kind of a[ipendage to the 
Third nnd Fifth Gifts. Ho also declares tlmt he 
has tried to add a similar a|>pendage to the Fourth 
and tiixth (iifts, but tliat, after much effort, he 
has not Bucteeded to his own satisfadion. 

We think that (ioklamnier has made a very 
solid tiuitributiou to the (Tifts in his work, but 
it f^hoidd be nmeh extended. He hns only one 
kind of arrh, uhereas there should be at least 
tliree di£f(^reut sizes, for the sake of variety and 
contrast. Thus the eliild eau have a large areh 
and a small areh in his .^tntetures, one for his 
door and one for his window, and still another 
one, whereby he cini i>rodueethe effeetof m:igni- 
tude by means of tlie contrasting sizes. As 
already stated, these various kinds of arches i^an 
be derived fn>m the eoneentrie Cylinder. The 
arch, being the most important struetural element 
of the curvi lineal, or, fcjr that matter, *>f the 
whole building series, deserves to be tpiite fully 

13 
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developed for the child, even though the time of 
the straight-lined Gifts be somewhat shortened. 

Wo think, too, that it is a mistake on Gold- 
ammer's part to make the curvilineal forms a 
mere appendage to the rectiUneal Gifts. Wo are 
inclined to see in this the ground of his failure to 
proceed in his task. At any rate, the curvilineal 
principle should be co-equal with the rectilineal, 
and still further, should be united with the same 
in the total process of the Gifts of Concrete 
Magnitude, of which it is the second stage. 
Thus the curved form becomes an integral part 
of the entire movement, and not a tail tacked on 
the outside of something else. 

Still we feel we must render due honor to 
Goldammer, our predecessor in this suggested 
improvement, who actually constructed something 
for its furthering — a merit to which we can lay 
no claim. 

There are a few scattered hints in Froebel's 
writings, showing that he felt the need of this 
curvilineal element in his Gifts; still, when he 
proposed adding two more, the Seventh and the 
Eighth, he again gave way to his rectilineal bent, 
and fell back once more upon the Cube and the 
Brick. 

3. Unification of the t%oo senes. The curvilineal 
element cannot stay alone; if it does, it runs the 
danger of getting crooked. The curve, too, 
must be put under the law, the right, and the 
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nght-lined; capricious crookedness k not the 
l)e;iutiful iirtistieallvs nor the good moniliy. The 
rhjthniic undulations of the sea move up and 
down on a right line, eternally coining and going; 
or (lei- aad e^synniietry suggest a rectilineal power 
controlling caprice within and chaos* without; 
\vc are to straighten devious rondurl hoth in 
word jind ill act. Tlie curve with its versatility, 
behig able to turn at evt^ry Jjoint, has Ihe tciupt- 
atiouof becoming lawless, or purely capricious, 
whirling any whither. Of itself it calk fr>r 
the rule, Uterally and nietaphorically, v^'hich 
is straiglit-lhied, bnt which, taken by itself, is apt 
to get rigid and remorseless, not to say, tixed and 
cr\gtallized. 

So we trace in the present stage a few of the 
analogies which arc real and also educative, since 
the hnnuui mind has embodied tliem in its think- 
ing and in its speaking. Just for this reason 
they are to l>e taken up l>y tlie child, are to be 
re-thought and re-spoken by him, in order to reach 
down to the fundamental c our opts of liis race at 
t h eir v ery s< )urc e . In th e s c ( i i f ts th e} a r ( ^ [ s lay ed 
by the childj alwBvs aU.ended 1>y tlie budding 
word, which is now born anew in the child-soul, 
aa it was primordial ly in the race*souL 

The child iKitu rally builds; in fact eyery 
organism must build, every animal has this 
instinct — the beaver, bee, bird; in a sense the 
tree may be said to build* This building instinct 
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is deeply connected with the generative impalse ; 
every animate object constructs in some fashion a 
home for itself and its young, the abode of the 
family. The house is originally constructed not 
so much for the indiWdual as for the species. 
The child in building is gi>Hng utterance to his 
domestic and social instinct, rather than to a 
selfish one, hence it should be cultivated from the 
very start. He will reproduce his own home, 
probably, first of all ; at any rate he will build 
himself into an environing structure of some 
sort. 

Here enters especially the work of the kinder- 
gardner, taking advantage of this building instinct 
of the child. Instead of his own petty, narrow 
environment, he can be made to build in outline 
the whole architectural movement of mankind. 
The instrumentalities already elaborated in the 
two series, rectilineal and curvilineal, enable him 
to reproduce the larger and leading features of 
the chief edifices of the world. Thus he recre- 
ates in himself the architectonic soul of the ages, 
and makes it his own ; what man has constructed 
outwardly, he will reconstruct inwardly, for it all 
lies simmering, bubbling, struggling within him. 

Of course this inner reconstruction of great 
architecture is awakened in him through his outer 
reproducing of it with his little building blocks. 

A brief survey of this architectural movement 
of time, which can be re-created in the kinder- 
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pnrden f*)r unfolding the ^.-oostructivc spirit of 
the child, mny be here given. 

(1*) We «hall begin with a notice of Greek 
arrliitertiire, which is mainly rectihneal, its 
groiiTKl-tonn being thtit of the pandlelograni, us 
:ilready stated, wliit li determine?:! the niOHtof the 
outlines of the Greek temjile. The whole en- 
ta^'l^itvire (exfluding the pediment) \s a horizontal 
riglit hne^and i,s the supported ; the colonnade has 
the vei'Lical right line, and represents the support- 
ing; the two lines meet at many points, forming 
ji^etan^ular ligures, up and down, on end (be- 
tWL'( Ji rohunns), on the fiide (the front of the 
temple), flat on the hack (tlie floor or the Btylo- 
h:it). Even the ceiling ha^ (juadningular deco- 
ra tions (ea.SHettes). The triangle, rftill right- 
linetl, appears in the pedhnent. The whole 
temfjh^ is a pandlelopipcdou crowned by a 
triangular prism (obtuse-angled isosceles). 

It is at oiu'c apparent how Froebel's building 
blocks show the fundamental forms of Greek 
arelikeeture, which is no strongly rectilineal and 
rectangular. Out of tlicm <'aii be luiilt a sug- 
gestive miniature of the Parthenon, the most 
l>cautiful structure in the worhL It is a great 
mistake to say that tluy have no aitistic element 
in them, as some objectors have atliriucd. 

Still Greek architecture could uot wholly dis- 
pense with the curvilinear element, whit^h is 
Bobly represented in the column , This is really 
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a harmonious unity of the straight and the round ; 
it is a decided vertical line on the one hand, in 
strong contrast with the horizontal line of the 
architrave (or cross-beam) which it supports. 
Still the rotundity of the column is what draws 
and fascinates the eye. It is a significant thought 
that the supporting principle should be round, 
while the supported is right-lined and right- 
angled — the one erect, the other prostrate. 

The Greek architect, however, was not satis- 
fied with the simple, monotonous roundness of 
his column. So he fluted it, cutting its surface 
into straight perpendicular lines, thus emphasiz- 
ing its verticalism. But he also added what may 
be called the concave straight line, which is the 
fluting proper. In this way he gave to his col- 
umn three kinds of vertical lines, all carrying the 
eye upwards — a simple line or edge, a concave 
line, and the total columnar line, which is in 
effect convex. 

Thus the artistic Greek added the variety of 
thought, yea of the Psychosis itself to his column, 
thereby involving and interesting the Ego. of the 
beholder. Of course such details cannot be 
given in the kindergarden, but the incipient crea- 
tive principle of them is there, and the kinder- 
gardner should know whither her constructive 
work is leading the child, namely to the grand 
architectural treasures of the world. 

The Greek column shows already a turn toward 
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the curvilineal; this teiideni-y is seen inifnhling 
more and more in the tlevehipnicnt uf the so- 
culled orders — ^Dorie, Ionic, Corinthian — the 
last of which breaks out into enrved fohsige in 
its ( iqjitiiL The cohnnii with its .sUent voice of 
stone at last calls for the arcli, which api)ears 
with Borne. 

(2,) We mav conceive of tlie areli as arii^ing 
out of the Greek cohnnn and the ari-liitrave; two 
columu8 bend togetlier and unite \vith tlie archi- 
trave which becomes tiie keystone. The vertical 
and the horizontal, giving up tlieir rigidity and 
tuiMiing at every point, are transfin^uied into tlie 
circular; or the rectilineal dividing within itself, 
clianges direction and goes over into the curvi- 
Unealp Thu^^ the aruh Is it,s own (^oliunn and its 
own arehitrave; it unites what is sejjarated in 
Greek architecture, yet is itself a curve, that is, 
it sepLii^ates frinn itself at every point, and ,"^0 wo 
may consider it in tliis sense as belougiug to the 
separative stage. 

The arch, though not iiivciited by Kfnue, waij 
adojitcd by it as its fund;i mental ( n!i>lructive 
form. It la* indeed, a ty|;c of Rome, and was 
so reganled by the Romans tlieiuselves, wIkj 
represented their own spirit in the Triuuiphal 
Arch more luleiiuately and origin:illy than in any 
work o f art . T h e a r e h , c 1 osc 1 v ^ved ged toge th er , 
can bear the burden of a world u\Hni its biick. 
Not so t h e arc h it r a v e of a G re e k t e ni p 1 e , w h i c h 
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will break under too great a weight, even under 
its own weight, unless duly supported beneath. 
The arch overcanopies space indefinitely, and 
protects what is under it — another suggestion 
of Rome's spirit in the world's history. But 
the Greek temple cannot be pushed beyond 
a certain size; the Parthenon is about the 
limit. Hadrian's temple of Zeus at Athens 
exceeds the limit, it was colossal but ugly, show- 
ing what Greek art with its moderation became 
in Roman hands. 

We have already intimated that the Romans 
were not the first people to employ the arch, but 
they were the first to realize fully its possibilities. 
There is no doubt that the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians had used the arch before even the 
founding of Rome. In the ruins of the ancient 
Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, we find a very 
complete application of the semi-circular arch, 
going back to the reign of King Sargon in the 
eighth century, B. C. The Egyptians used the 
arch for the vaulting of drains and of tombs at 
least 1000 B. C. The Etruscans, of ten supposed 
to be of Oriental descent, knew the arch, and it 
was doubtless they who built the Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome, an arched sewer which is still perfect 
and in use, and whose round mouth can be looked 
into by the curious tourist, where it opens into 
the Tiber. 

But the arch, when it rises into the realm of 
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"Srt and beooiiu^ri truly Lireliitcfturiil, .^eenis tn 
demand a t^etting of right lines; it sbow.^ too 
much of the naked utility to be beautiful in 
itsielf. The Koman Triumphal Arch, already 
alluded to, had to be phu?od iu tlie frame work 
of Greek cokunn and cross4jeaiii, the whole 
taking the shape of a pEirallelo^ram iu outline. 

(3/) Thut? the union of the rectilineal and the 
curvilineal begins to take place at Koine in the 
days of her glory. She seized upon Greek 
beanty to adorn Roman strength, and so \vc often 
see that the Greek colunm and entablature at 
Rome were purely deeorative, and not struct nraK 
Thereby J however, Greek art became an external 
matter, an outside ornatncnt put on by the con- 
(jneror of tlie world for sclf-glorilication. Very 
common in Roman architecture is tlic conjunction 
of the areh and wall with the Greek column and 
entablature; it is the arch and the wall that are 
doing the work of supporting, while the cnhimn 
(UBiially the Corinthian in full dress) stands by 
and looks on, a kind of servant in livery. 

pMit this external conjunction of the curvi- 
lineal and rectilineal of Eoiuan and Greek strnc- 
tural forms J is to f>ocome internal, intergicjwn in 
an organic unity of llie two eh^ments- This ia 
the work of Christianity, which is to nnitc the 
Greeo-Ronian world by an inner bond, wliich 
will manifest itself not only in creed and doctrine, 
but also in buildings, especially in the church, 
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the home of worship and faith. Christian archi- 
tecture will join the column and the arch in a 
new marriage, which will assume many shapes. 
Already the Basilica gives indications which are 
developed in the Romanesque and the Gothic. 
Finally the Renascence will return to Greece and 
Rome and re-embody classic architectural forms, 
yet with the experience of medieval Christendom. 

We have given this brief survey of the archi- 
tectural movement of the European race in order 
to bring out the interplay between the rectilineal 
and the curvilineal, and still further, to indicate 
that the child can produce that movement in 
child-like outline by means of his play-gifts, if 
these be made complete by the addition of the 
round forms. The arch and the rectilineal par- 
allelogram (composed of two columns and archi- 
trave) are the two main elements in the develop- 
ment of architecture ; both can certainly be given 
to the child, who will combine them into many 
structural forms and ornaments, which have 
their counterparts in the genetic history of 
building. 

Though there have been repeated attempts to 
develop more fully the architectural forms of 
Froebcl's Building Gifts, none of them have been 
apparently taken up into the kindergarden or- 
ganism. In Froebel's time such attempts were 
made, though he seems not to have adopted them. 
(See translation from the ** Reminiscences " on a 
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preceding page, Dr, Georgcii.s' building filorks, 
|jy means of which ^' iirchitectural fcruia of the 
Gtjthic and Itahao style" can be construe ted, 
arc nnly known to us through the alluj^ions in 
a untc to llanschmann's /VoeW^ LdieUy h. 
IVM.) 

Here, then, we bring to a conclusion the Gifts 
of Concrete Magnitude, in whi(>h wc have deriva- 
tion by external division, who&c party have 
reinained solid, with Plaiie, Edge, Corner (Sur- 
face, Line, Point) iireseutin materiiil connection, 
uiisepanited. Bui now these are to be ?^eparated 
from tlie outside of the t^olid Gifts, and consid- 
ered as tliey arc in thcui^elvesj or, more deeply, 
they are to be extracted frcnn the inside of the 
,^olid Sphere and are to })e held asunder and are 
to l>e regarded in their osvii right. Such a dcri- 
I Vat ion i** now internal, made by the Ego for the 
Ego, getting rid, tirst of one dimension of mat- 
ter, then of two, and tinally of alL This pn^ccsd 
is what we are next to study. 

B. Gifts OF Abstract Ma(!NITUDi:, Tlvesearc' 
the Surface, Line, and rniiit, and ure derived 
from the (lifts of Concrete Magnitude by abstrac- 
tion, by separation from the .'^nlid with it?^ tlireo 
Jimensions. We are noAV to 13^0 throu^rh a series 
of niaguitudes whieh have successively two 
dimensions, one» and tiimlly none at all, 

la the pre('e{!ing Gifts alreatiy the child has 
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seen, handled and spoken of side, edge, and cor- 
ner, or possibly of Surface, Line, and Point. 
They are real, sensuous, material in the Cube and 
other rectilineal ani curvilineal figures ; but in 
the present stage of the Gifts they are abstract, 
non-material, ideal. They are to be grasped by 
mind as they are in themselves, and not as con- 
nected with the solid. Thus we are made con- 
scious of them as the pure elements of form, 
being separated from the material object in which 
they were, and given a name in their own right. 
Thereby they become tools of the mind, with 
which it re-shapes and re-constructs the world 
of matter. 

It is evident, however, that the little child is 
not equal to this power of abstraction, which in 
the educative process properly belongs to the 
youth who is beginning the study of Geometry. 
Still the child is not wholly to lose such a train- 
ing in the present age ; if he cannot yet think 
apart from the sensuous object, then the sensuous 
object is to be brought to him laden with its 
thought. The Surface, Line, and Point must be 
materialized for him, in order that he may begin 
his mastery of the external world of Nature. 

With this purpose in mind Froebel comes to 
him, having unfolded these Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude, which may be said to be a re-embod- 
iment or re-incarnation of the pure geometrical 
elements which underlie all material forms. Such 
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is the fiiiiclameiitul purpose of the present series 
of Gifts. 

Ttie Rcience of Geonietr>% therefore j has gone 
in iidvaiice of these Gifts, whieh, however, are to 
brhig it, in its biisie prineiph^s, to the eliikl in tlic 
ekild'a own wiiy . The oUl Greek philosoplierH eol- 
tivmted this science spedally ; they did not begin it, 
but iHTlainly gave it ii gresit (levek>pnient. They 
quite eonipkied tlie alKstraetion of geometrieal 
i'oncepts from conereto niatter, and thus ideally 
mastered the f^aine, TlieGcometry of Enelid has 
been the text-book of the ages since its writing, 
and it still rejnuins a standard work* From 
Pythugorns down it !nay be snid that all the great 
teachers of IhOlas regnrded this alrstraction from 
the sonsuoiis world as the primary diseipNne for 
tlie soul both intelleetually and morally. 

(Jeometryisu eontuiuons evolution nnfokling 
along with the race- From iudii-alicHis cjf the 
monmuents, tlie Egyptians proved thc^ so-ealled 
Pythngorean propositi(ni by jneuns of stjuare 
blorks or tablets — anulho^l which tlir kinder- 
gardner to-day uses or nyn use with her rluidren. 
It may be intercepting to note, in regurd to this 
proposition, that ihr two kinds *jf proof Mrethe 
sensuous and the nh>( lact, the hitler being jaircly 
geometric, ^nid yet dcriscd frf:ni tlie foruu»r» 
The kindergarden in the |)erson of the child j goes 
back to the race's beginning, and re-enibodies 
the abstnietion in its primordial concrete shape* 
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(This Pythiigorcjin {)roposition is the well-known 
one : The s(|uiire of the hypothenuse equals the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides.) 

Here, then, we can observe the process which 
is the characteristic and life-giving movement of 
the Gifts of Abstract Magnitude: first is the 
material world as taken up by the senses in all 
its fullness and immediacy ; second is the separa- 
tion or the abstraction of these fundamental 
geometric forms, the Surface, the Line, the 
Point ; third is the return of these forms to the 
sense-world, in which they are re-bodied for the 
child. Such is the threefold act of mind (the 
Psychosis) which lies at the basis of these Gifts 
of Abstract Magnitude, and gives to them their 
fundamental distinction, organizing them in ac- 
cord with the movement of the child's Ego itself. 

It will be worth while to note the same process 
in other fields of man's spiritual activity. Let 
us watch it in Ethics. First is the concrete act, 
let us say, of the just man ; second is the abstrac- 
tion of the essence of the act, and then the 
giving it a name, justice, which is no longer 
individual, but universal; third is the re-embodi- 
ment of this abstract concept in the conduct of 
men, which is the return to the first stage. But 
what is gained by this procedure? That which 
belonged to the one, now belongs or may belong 
to all; not one man alone is to be just, but all 
men are to participate in justice, which thus 
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Ijfi'omes h virtue and is inifjattable, teudialilu. 
Su it is with tlie other virtues j wliieh are abstrac- 
tiuus f roTii rciil life in tlie first phice \ the brave, 
the temperate, the iviso, the good man eidLs forth 
courage, tempera nee, wisdom, goodness, and, 
moreover t starts the weienee of Ethics, wliose 
function is to impart theBe virtues to all, so that 
every lunnan l)eing can re-ineaniate tliem in his 
own hfe. 

It was, therefore, the grandest epoch in the 
moral historv of man, when he began to separate 
viitiie from its immediate, instinctive unity in 
conduct and to look at it abstractly, as it is in it- 
self, Tlie grandest epoch, we say, for that which 
hitherto had been the virtuous property of one 
hero, or of one good man, }>egan to be the prop- 
erty of all, universal, just through this might of 
abstraction, Specjally the time of the old Greek 
Philosophers was such au epoch, the euhnination 
of which was reached in Sot^rates, and lie trans- 
mitted the work to the thiuker.s who came after 
him, and who organized ethical science substan- 
tially as it exists to-day. 

Of interest to us in the in'esent connection is 
the fact that these same Greek tliiabera at the 
same time were devi^loping the science of Geome- 
try, which is an abstraction from the sense- wo rid 
primarily in order to get possession of the same. 
In like manner the science of Ethics is an abstrac- 
tion from the immediate sensuous deed in order 
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to find out the true nature thereof and then to 
control the same. Both sciences have, therefore, 
a common character and often have had promo- 
ters in common. Pythagoras, also a moralist, is 
said to have sacrificed a hecatomb in his joy and 
thanksgiving to the Gods when he discovered the 
geometric proposition which goes still by his 
name. Plato's love of Geometry is celebrated in 
his works, and he is said to have made it a kind 
of examination test for entrance to his Academy. 
It indeed tallies with his love of the Ethical and 
of the Ideal generally, which insisted so strongly 
upon the subordination of the sensuous and 
material elements in man and nature. 

And here it ought to be noticed that the re- 
embodiment of the Ethical in the concrete form 
of life is likewise a part of the work of the 
kindergarden. The story, the fairy-tale, the 
fable is a kind of re-incarnation of some good, 
or of some virtue, which the child cannot take in 
its abstract form. The great end of the story, 
indeed of all education, is the moral one, and un- 
less the story has a moral content, it is not 
educative. To be sure, we are not to moralize to 
children, or at least very little; to moralize is to 
present in abstract form that which the story 
ought to give in concrete. To introduce niorali- 
zing into the story is, therefore, a kind of 
perversion, which the child himself often resents. 
But we must not infer from this, as some have 
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dfme, that the Btorv i^ to Jiave no inonil coiiteiit. 
It ought to have iiIwavH, 8till thk moral contt^nl 
i^ to be completely incarnated for the child, 
though the khidergarduer herself whoul*! know 
the abstract meaning. Indeed it in tli rough ^iieh 
knowledge tlnit she can rightly choose her stories, 
rejecting those which are not educative or imper- 
fectly so, and selecting those which she not ouly 
feels but sees to be genuinely ethical, and also in 
a form which goes home to the chUd- 

So we bring to light the harmony between the 
ethical and the geometrical in the kiudergarden 
of to-day, which harmony, however, was strongly 
brought out long ago by the ancient Greek sages. 
Not« again that the Surface, Line, and Point df> 
not exist in nature, but are abstractions nuide by 
the mind from the concrete object, and hence an 
idcid, pure product of the bniin* Now the 
science of these ideal forms of Matter or of 
Space is Geometry, which is, therefore, a great 
ti'ainer of the spirit in the work of freeing itself 
frf>ni sensuous dependenrt* on the material world, 
creating its own pure foi'ius^ andhen<'c so ]>raised 
by Plato aa a discipline, both philosopUical and 
ethical- 

But the sciences of Ethics and Geometiy in 
their abstract shape corresi)ond to tlie iieeds of 
the more mature or more developed mind. ^Ve 
must repeat, that for the child they omst be 
re-embodied, which work is specially Froebers. 
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And a mighty work it is, one of the greatest in 
all education. It was Froebel who not only said 
that the child must not lose his childhood, but 
who created the instrumentalities so that he 
should not lose it, but should have his share in 
these two grand disciplines (as well as others) of 
his race. The Gifts of which we are treating 
are just these instrumentalities in one direction. 
The subject is so rich and deeply significant 
that we may be permitted to employ one more 
illustration, this time taken from theology. The 
immediate embodiment of Christian life was in 
that of Christ — his deeds, words, conduct in 
general. Such was the concrete incarnation of 
all the Christian virtues and doctrines ; then began 
the abstraction of them, together with their 
designation in creed and dogma. St. Paul began 
already to theologize the Christ-life through his 
Greek culture, and the process kept going on for 
more than a thousand years, culminating in the 
Church's greatest theologian, Thomas Aquinas. 
And this process has not yet stopped by any 
means, cannot stop, and, we think, ought not to 
stop. Still, the grand object of creed, dogma, 
confession of faith, and of the vast ecclesiastical 
organism from top to bottom is to re-incarnate 
that Christ-life in every Christian, nay, in every 
human being, if possible. The people cannot 
rest in abstract doctrine, they must have it re- 
enibodied and brought home to their very senses, 
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hence ChriBtiim Art — IViiiting, Soiiliituro, 
Mu4c. Eo-embodicd also in word, lienec aiuonij^ 
othtir thlntTi^ tlio wcHiderfuI Christiim Mjthus, 
Both thoologiral and inytlucid wds the spirit of 
medieval Christcndoin, which had ii grand new 
iiir;irnation in a pnot and his works, none otiier 
Ihaa Dante Alighieri, who was liimself both — a 
thefjlot^iau and more deeply still, a genuine tnyth- 
maker. 

The i^tudent may now see that FroeboFs Gifts 
of Abstraet Magnitude ure not nn isolated thing, 
not some whinisit^al notion of tlieir inventor, but 
are connected with the great edueutive movement 
of mankind , They have their intimate kinship 
with some of the deepest spiritual facts in the 
unfolding of the raee. An iuiportant element in 
all edu(^ati(m they are, showiiig hoth the power 
and the meaning of abstraction, whereby that 
whieh way before sensuous, particular, »pceial, 
becomes ideal, universal, f(jr a IK And now, in 
the fullness of time, tlie little child is tc» be 
brought to yhare in tius training- 

In the very term abstract io]i larks the thought 
of separation, and thus it allies itself in goneral 
with the second or separatise stag© of the 
Ego, t(j which we liave iisaigned already the Gifts 
of Abstraet IMagnitude- Tho^se elenient,s — Sur- 
face, Line, Point — which previontjly have been 
more or less implieit, have now become com- 
pletely explicit, separated and regarded as tliey 
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are in themselves. They had a potential exist- 
ence at the very beginning in the Ball, but they 
are to be brought out of their hiding-place and 
are to be made actual to the senses of the child. 

Still further, these Gifts of Abstract Magni- 
tude, though they be the second stage of the 
Ego in the movement of what we have called the 
Derived Gifts, bear in themselves the total pro- 
cess of the Ego in its three stages. Here the 
student must seize and apply that most impor- 
tant psychologic fact which lies in all true organ- 
izing of anything : that which is the single stage 
of the Psychosis in one relation, shows the total 
triple movement of the Psychosis in another 
relation. For the Ego is to grasp one phase of 
itself, but just in the act of grasping a part of 
itself, it must be its whole self, and thus reveal 
its total movement. 

The Gifts of Abstract Magnitude are now to 
be seen going through the three stages of their 
process, which may be stated in advance as 
follows: — 

I. Simple separation — or the stage of imme- 
diate abstraction from the solids of the Gifts of 
Abstract Magnitude. These abstract elements 
will appear as simply separated, each by itself. 

1. The Surface. 

2. The Line. 

3. The Point. 
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n. The separative niovemont — the reparation 
h carried not only to the Point, but into the 
Point itself, which thus becomes self-separating, 
and thereby begins a movement out of itself, a 
project ion of it^^elf, which reveak its generative 
character. 

1. The Point as self-separating- 

2. From Point to Line. 

3. From Line to Surface, 

III, The return to tlie Surface producing the 
solid — the movement out of Abstract to Con- 
crete Magnitude; the Surface generates the yolid 
ftom which it was once separated, and so we 
come back to the Cube and its derivations. 

Herein it is manifest that the cycle of the 
Gift;? of Abstract Magnitude has completed itself, 
having passed through those stages which we 
have designated above and which correspond to 
the Psychosis, Thus it seems to be sprung of 
the Ego, and is for the Ego — for the Ego of tlie 
child, calling it forth tli rough its innermost 
nature, which also hiis implicit within itself just 
this psychical movement. Such is the presup- 
position in all education: the Ego receiving and 
unfolding must be in a deep corrcispondencc with 
the thing received and unfolded. 

It may be here remarked that the transition 
from solid to surface has its significant phice in 
the Fine Arts. Sculpture keeps the solid in 
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its length, breadth, and thickness; while Paint- 
ing with Drawing passes to the surface. Archi- 
tecture in one sense is a surface built in the form 
of a solid, which is, therefore, hollow. More 
will be said on this head under the Occupations, 
in Modeling and Drawing. 

In general, we shall observe that the Gifts of 
Abstract Magnitude — Surface, Line, and Point — 
begin to approach closely to the Occupations, 
whose principle (that of reproduction) they often 
manifest. Still we are in the realm of external 
combination in reproducing, for instance, a tri- 
angle by the laying of sticks, and so this whole 
division properly belongs to the Gifts. 

I. Simple or External Separation. — First, 
then, we shall consider these Abstract Magni- 
tudes in a state of simple separation, just as they 
are taken from their respective solids, each being 
considered by itself. Of course, in the Gifts 
now presented, they are to be re-embodied, not 
retained in their geometric abstraction. 

In an implicit way they have been embodied 
previously. We may regard the Surface embod- 
ied as a small brick or even cube; the Line 
materialized may be a small cylinder or column ; 
the Point is a little round ball. Such surges- 

> Do 

tions we have had hitherto ; but the great fact 
now is the re-ombodiment of these abstract 
elements. 
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The numbering of the Gifts of Al)slrnt1 >ljiir- 
iiitude has been and still i^ unsettled. Froelu*) 
did not number them, and his sucecn^sors have 
Viiried from one another. Still no grent ronfn- 
sioii hnw resulted, chiefly beeausL^ tlie divisions.of 
the 8ubjei.'t in thcin^^clves jire so definite — ^Sur- 
face, Line, Point. It would be well, lunvever, 
to have a fixed numbering, if possible. No in- 
dividual of couri^e can deteniilue this, the great 
kindergarden organism in some corporate c^ipae- 
ity ought to have the leading word in such a 
matter. 
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THE SURFACE. 

This is the first, most immediate abstraction 
from the concrete object, two of whose dimen- 
sions (length and breadth) it still retains. That 
is, the solid loses one dimension and becomes 
surface, which is through the Ego and for the 
Ego — ideal. 

As a Gift it is usually numbered the Seventh 
in the regular kindergarden series, though it is 
not Froebel's Seventh Gift, as we have already 
seen. Its embodied forms are known under the 
name of tablets — light thin objects of varied 
contour, rectilineal, curvilineal, and also spherical 
in some of the concentric shapes ; and they may 
be of different sizes. It is the Gift of the Tab- 
lets, which are the different surfaces, seen first in 
the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude, but now ideally 
separated and re-materialized. We shall, there- 
fore, apply the term tablet even to a spherical 
surface, though usage generally applies it to a 
flat surface, of straight or round outline. 

The present Gift, accordingly, represents the 
first stage of Abstract Magnitude — the abstrac- 
tion of surface from the solid. These forms, we 
repeat, do not exist in nature, but are separated 
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fram the concrete objects of nature by tlu^ inind, 
whoBe concepts they arc; licnce they arc Ideal. 

Yet they are the means by which the nuud, 
and lience the man, gets hold of irnturc, controls 
it and n^es it for his uwu purposes. The knowl- 
edge of surface is a part of the Bcience of Geom- 
etry, which is now to be brought down to the 
little child by a re-embodimcnt of the abstraction 
in its (vwn right; that is, we are to have an object 
which represents surface alone. Thus we behold 
tlie movement which hes at the basis of all these 
Gifts of Abstract Magnitude: tirst, the imme- 
diate thing of nature as taken up by the senses; 
secondly, the separatism and the seizing of the 
loncept of Abstract Magnitude, here speciiilly of 
the surface; thirdly, the fresh embodiment or 
materializatioii of this abstraction, which thus 
takes on, so to speak, its own body. 

The surface lies nearer to the solid than the 
point or the line, having two out of three di- 
mensioos of the solid. Hence it comes first in 
the order of the senses, though not in the strictly 
logical order, which, through separation, takes at 
once a leap to the oppo^^ilc, the point. Still we 
shall have to evolve the point iirst, then Wij can 
en 1 1 )h ) y it; so we s t a r t vvith th e s u r face - 

The present Gift, as wo have it, always causes 
trouble to the student* It haa great difficulties ; 
in fact, it shows an inner dissonance , as at present 
taught and manipulated, which make it a kind of 
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terror to the kindergardner. It seems to have 
both too much or too little, easily derived in 
part, and in part difficult to derive ; what shall 
be done with it? Then the naming and num- 
bering of it have caused new confusion ; on the 
whole, it is the most chaotic, disordered Gift in 
the whole kindergarden series. Can a fresh 
step be made toward the ordering of it? 

Let us first take a survey of its material. This 
is usually placed before us in five or seven por- 
tions each of which has its own separate box. 

1. The quadrangular or the square tablet, 
derived directly from the Cube. Thus the child 
has the square inch embodied, the unit of meas- 
ure for all surfaces. 

2. First triangular tablet, or the right-angled 
isosceles triangle embodied. It is produced di- 
rectly from the preceding square by a diagonal 
line, or taken*from the end-side of the triangular 
prism of the Fifth Gift. Note that triangularity 
in surface now enters. 

3. The equilateral triangle is usually intro- 
duced next, being called the simplest and most 
typical of all triangles, as it has all its sides of 
equal length and is also equi-angular. But just 
here comes the grand breach in the present Gift : 
this triangle is not directly derivable from any 
preceding solid form, and so is unlike the square 
or the right-angled triangle just given. More- 
over it breaks the genetic thread which runs 
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through all of Froobcrs Gifts aiul holds tliciii 
tnirrther in organic unity. 

4. The right-ang:Ied scalene triangle, ^vhich is 
eiif^ily fieri vcd from the ct|uihiteral triangle by a 
righl \\uv lii-serting one of the angles. Or it 
ran be derived from an oblong by a diagonal 
line. 

5. The obtnse-angled isosceles triangle which 
can lie eon^trneted from joining two of the pre- 
ceding triangles (right-angled scalene) l>y their 
short sides. Or it can be derived from an 
oblong by the second diagonal line. 

Such arc the five rerfifhwar d!vifi>ions of the 
Seventh Gift, as taught in the earlier manuals. 
The order sometimes varied somewhat from the 
preceding. 

But the ciirvtlinear element made itself felt by 
its absence J and so we have had more recently 
intrt^duced some round tablets ^ or surfaces with 
a circular edge. Two (or tliree) divisions of 
tliese forms. 

6. The circular disc, derived from a j^ection of 
the sphere or cylinder. 

7. This disc has been liE^lvcd, ^vinij a form 
bound<Hl by a straight and a roumi edge. 

8. Quarters of the circular disc are now to 
be met with in some places. 

Thus the use of the curvilineal element has 
shown itself more strongly in the Gifts of Ab- 
stract MasjnitLide than in those of (.*bncrete Ma*r- 
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nitude, though the need would seem to be quite 
the same in both. 

9. Concentric surfaces. Here we may add, by 
way of completeness, that a new series has been 
proposed, but hardly yet adopted into the kinder- 
garden organism. This is the concentric idea as 
applied to surfaces, both square, round, and 
cyclindrical, derived of course from cube, sphere, 
and cylinder. 

Such is the material offered by the Seventh 
Gift, over which the thinking student puzzles 
herself a good deal, bringing up many problems. 
For this material is so abounding and yet so 
deficient; with an outward order in spots, yet 
with a deep inward disorder and scission ; certain 
surfaces being rejected and others being selected, 
apparently by pure caprice. The fundamental 
question is, How can I make this Gift genetic, in 
correspondence with the total movement of the 
Gifts and Occupations? That is, genetic by sep- 
aration (fissiparism) , as has been the chief method 
hitherto, always of course to be followed by the 
return. 

Other surfaces possible. Four rectilineal sur- 
faces are chosen from the Gifts of Concrete Mag- 
nitude — the square, the right isosceles triangle, the 
right scalene, and the obtuse isosceles (we may 
leave out the equilateral for the present). Why 
just these four, when many others are possible? 
What is the ground of selection? Why take the 
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square J for iDstancCj nnd leave out the ohlong 
.surface? We nmy indeeil put Uvo or uiore 
squares together and produce the oblong. That 
is Hot quite the siuiie, still let it pass. We not 
only halve the Cube, but we quarter it in tlie 
Fifth Gift; why not do the ^aiue with the 
square and thus make the abstract and the con- 
crete Gifts correspond in the child's mind? 

Then we halve the oblong in order to derive the 
right aealene triangle, hence it is that we need 
tlio conception of a total oblong, not of two 
squares put together. Still further, why not 
draw the second diagonal througli the oblong 
(brick), and produce the obtuse L^osceles tri- 
angle? To be sure, another triangle by such 
division makes its appearance which has not been 
adopted, namely, the acute isosceles. But what 
reason can be given for taking the obtuse isos- 
celes and rejecting the acute isosceles, its direct 
counterpart and brother? And, in t!ie future, 
ought we to put both in or throw both out? 
Such questions will rise in the most conservative 
mmd thinking closely upon this Gift. 

When we come fn the curvilfneal scries we 
find that the surfaces have not only been halved 
but quartered* TA^liy should not the eame rule 
apply to the rectilineal surfaces, the square and 
the oblong? If proportion be one of the gieat 
ends of these Gift^, why should it be violated in 
these cases? 
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These questions are all crying for one thing : a 
principle of selection. What law shall we follow 
in selecting and in rejecting the surfaces of the 
present Gift? It looks as if caprice had been 
largely dominant hitherto, or at least some sup- 
posed practical necessity. Still practice and 
theory ought not to continue in opposition to 
each other. 

The right scalene triangle. This has one angle, 
the right angle, permanent, whOe the other two 
angles are variable, hence there may be many 
varieties of this triangle. The most natural 
derivation of it in the present Gift is from the 
oblong halved. But this is supposed not to give 
the best angles, which are usually said to be the 
angle of 90, 60 and 30 degrees. So its derivation 
has been adjusted to produce these angles. One 
way is to take as hypothenuse, not the diagonal of 
the oblong, but the longer of the two other sides, 
and construct upon it a new right scalene 
triangle, which is supposed to show the desired 
angles. 

But there is a great objection to this deriva- 
tion : it produces a break or dislocation in the 
genetic continuity which mars its simplicity and 
directness, and quite places the latter (the ge- 
netic unfolding) beyond the reach of the child. 
Moreover it covertly introduces a wholly new 
principle of determining the triangle, that 
through the angle. Now the time for this, we 
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hold, has not vet come, hut is to be defeire<l till 

Ami:hmg Hke an explicit meaaurino; or naming 
of jinglos, excepting possibly the right angle, 
should be put off till wo have movable sidef^, 
whieh is the ea.se with the stieks. If you intro- 
duce the ol>tuse and the acute angles into the 
surface or solid, the <*hild will think that these 
angles are as iixed as the right aiigle, wherea.s 
they are yarial)le» Any angle grc^ater than a 
light angle is obtuse, any angle less than a right 
angle is acute; thus there are hundreds, yes 
millions of eaeh of these angles, while there is 
but one right angle in the univ^erse. This total 
difference of character must not be lost on the 
cliild; the one angle is invariable in any position, 
the others have variability. The one is, there- 
fore, the keystone of the arch, the others are 
the multitudinous stones on each side of the 
arch. Only in stick-laj'ing, in which the hne is 
totally abstracted from solid or surface, and is 
free to move, can the child obtain the true notion 
of vari ability, since the angle can determine the 
sides according to itt=i size. 

The right scalene triangle as surface should 
not, therefore, be used to instruct the child in 
the three kinds of angles. The right may indeed 
be designated j for it is the stable unit of all 
angularity and of all comparison of angles ; but 
let even the names acufe and ablim' remain 
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implicit, till they can bo illustrated by the mova- 
))lo sticks which belong to the Eighth Gift. 
This need not be long deferred, if we recollect 
that it is a principle in all these Gifts that they 
are not only successive, but also interrelated. 
So we can have the sticks very soon after having 
the first lesson in the tablets. 

Equilateral triangle. As already stated, in this 
triangle lies the center of the diflS^culties of the 
present Gift. It is the simplest of all the triangu- 
lar forms, just the typical one, yet it is the most 
refractory one in its derivation. It will not 
somehow pull in the harness, but breaks out of. 
the direct genetic sequence of the Gifts. The 
kindergardner loves it for its many good qualities, 
yet she cannot put it in order ; she will not think 
of turning it out of school, yet it confuses all 
her arrangements ; she is like the man who has 
hold of the galvanic battery, she can't let go, 
yet the thing makes her dance. 

A few words upon the various derivations of 
this triangle, which as a surface should be directly 
taken from some preceding solid known to the 
child. But no such solid presents itself, at least 
not directly. 

First of all, it has been derived geometrically 
by inscribing a hexagonal figure in a circle. 
Thus we can get six equilateral triangles, one of 
which is the shape sought for. But this method, 
which is suggested by Goldammer (in his book 
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I 
on the GiftH, p. 118, Eiig. tniiis-J la out of the 

reach of the child, depciidiiif; lis it docs upon the 
proof of a proposition in Geometry, 

SecfJiidly, tlie e(jui lateral triangle Iiilb been 
derived froni the right ei^aloue. Two of these 
put together by their niiddle side^ may produce 
the form dei^ired, but does not alwiiys. This 
derivation (yet it m really not derivation but 
combiniiti<in of forms already derived), i^s, there- 
fore, uncertain. If the two right scalene tri- 
ungli\s are given the necessary angles, namely, 
30, 60 and 90 degrees, tiiis method will work, 
otherwise not. The difficulty, then, is thrown 
bark into the right scalene triangle. 

Thirdly, a cube can have its corners cut off till 
it becomes an octohedron. Then each of itb faces 
can be un e(juilaterat triangle. Hero the objec- 
tion is that we introduce an entirely new geo- 
metric form, going back even of the cube, which 
has been the source of all derivation hitherto 
after the sphere. 

Finally, it is declared that this octohedron was 
geneticail} introduced into Frncl>crs SoVi*nt)i ( rift 
(not the present Seventh Gift) wliieli wa^^ left 
untiiiished. Hence the argument has heen urged 
that thii* Gift ought to be finished in order to 
supply the missing link which is felt in the 
tablets of the e<iuilateral triangle. Particularly 
has this view been enforced by M, Guilliaume, 
who argues strongly for the neeeasity of Froe- 
lA 
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ber.s intenncdiatc gifts (Seventh and Eighth) in 
order to derive in full these triangular tablets 
(see Barnard's Kindergarden and Child CuUurey 
p. 361). 

Our solution, as already intimated, is differ- 
ent. Guilliaumc's proposition leaves untouched 
what is for us tlie real source of the difficulty, 
namely the pro])Iem of the varialple angles, which 
call loudly for the free, movable line of the next 
Gift (stick-laying). Whenever we come ex- 
plicitly to the obtuse and the acute angle, we 
must pass out of the tablets and take the child 
along. For now the determinant is the angle and 
a variable one at that, and it must have a fluid 
line, as it were, under its control. 

The angles of the ecjuilateral triangle are 
acute; they as well as other acute angles in 
trianofular forms ou«:ht to be laid in movable 
lines by the child. At least this should be done 
in the beginning, even if we give later to the 
child the tablet of the equilateral triangle, that 
he may use it for various form-producing com- 
binations. 

A word here upon the preceding derivations. 
When two right scalene triangles of a certain 
kind (as above described) are put together by 
their middle sides, an equilateral triangle is pro- 
duced. But such a result is not properly deriva- 
tion, as there is no genetic separation from a 
solid in the process, but it is simply combina- 
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tion of two i^urfaces alrciitly dcrivcti from llu> 
s{i)id co^^e^ipolKlin£: to tlieiii. Siu4i u fitrmx*, 
tbereffjre, belongs properly to Morphology, ai^ 
IiundriHls of other fornix produced by eoiiihin:i- 
tion of triiuigles jii the present Gift, Thus an 
eijiiihiteral trhmorlc prtjduecd by combination and 
not by dorivution haw no right among the origi- 
nal tabh'ls, no more than any other form pro- 
duced by uniting .several t abbots. In like mamier^ 
the f obtuse isoseeles lias been formed by joining 
two right sealeno triangles by their sln^rt sides. 
This again is m>t true deiividion, but sinijjle 
conibinatlnn of forms already derived, and 
hcTiee belongs to Morphology. 

IftsloricaL The troubles of the Sevciitli Gift 
rcaeh baek to Frocbel himself. The i-lassie {>Mt^- 
sage f)f his works where he treats of it is brief, 
yet fairly distinct as far as it gf>es (sec the pas- 
siige in Lange's I^adctgoffik des f\iUifi'rijarten*>^ p. 
570; translation by Miss Jarvis, Eihwatton by 
Develop i nc ut ^ p. 32(i). 

Froebel does not number this Gift, in fact he 
does not consider it a Gift. i\t all, but a uhollj 
new division {neue Ahfhvilwng) whirli lie furtlier 
divides into five series, imd these series are sub- 
divided into Gifts. For instance, the second 
series of this grand division is comi>osed of right 
isosceles triangles, and this t^eries is made up of 
five Gifts, which contain altogether 104 tablets. 
The third series (equilateral triangles) of the 
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same divitiion has also five Gifts, and the number 
of tablcta reucbes tlie nuni total of 149 pieces. 

The idndergarden organisui has had to reject 
a large part of this enormous material, and still 
there is probably too nmch of it. It is clcur thtit 
Froebel was still in the stage of experimentation 
with this Gift, ho had not yet organized it* The 
passage referred to waa written toward the end of 
his life. 

In reference to derivation j Froebel merely 
mentions it, adding that *' it cannot be here car- 
ried out/' This sonnds a good deal like shun- 
ning the main point. One other expression he 
uses: ** To the thiuMng man it (the derivation) 
lies tolerably near at hand.'* Eeally, however, the 
reader wishes to know how to bring it home to 
the child. With this short statement, hardly 
more than a page, Froebel passes to something 
else. 

The next view we shall note is that of Augiist 
Kohler (^Praxia des KinihrgaTtenH^ Dritte An- 
flage, n* B. I-II), who designates this as the 
Seventh Gift, and its live subdivisions as the five 
species {^Arten) of tablets. This is an advance 
upon FroebeFs nomenclature, and Kohler' s 
method of treating the present Gift remains in 
use to-day. But he has no cnrviHneal tablets 
and no concentric surfaces, the suggestion of 
which also goes back to Froebel. Nor does 
Kohler very seriously concern himself about 
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derivation, being apparent ly more of an ini me- 
diately practical than of ii tlieoretical bent* 

The lai?t of the earlier important authorB whom 
we shall cite in this connection is Goldaninier, 
who names each kind of tablet^s a Gift and so has 
a series of iive Gifts (from the Seventh to the 
Eleventh inclusive)- Herein he has not been 
generally followed. But Goldannner pays more 
attention to derivation than does Kohler. On 
thi8 side be is more profoundly sympathetic with 
Froebel, who always insists ui)on the inner con- 
nection and the genetic sequence of his Gifts, 

Goldammer dcrivc-s the right scalene triangle 
from the oblong brick of the Fourth Gift by 
inilving it diagonally (p. 139), just as the right 
L-io.-;cle8 was derived from the Hijnare. This, in 
our view, is the correct procedure and best 
adapted to the child* Herein, however, Kohler 
is different: he changes the hypothenuse and 
conritructs a new^ ricrht scalene triangle in w^hich 
the longer side, being jnst double the side of the 
square or of the equilatersd (rinngle, is taken as 
the hypothenuse. {Pra.n\<^ ITj s, 2») Goldam- 
mer's procednrej we cannot help thinking, is 
more genetic and niorc truly educative, though 
Kohler 's procedure lias largely prevailed, chiefly 
on supposed aesthetic grounds which demand 
that the child see in his triangle ** those three 
beautiful angles'' of 90, tiO, and 30 degrees. 

We may add here that Goldammer^s ordering 
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of the five kinds of tablets seems to us better 
than that of Kohler (who herem follows 
Froebel), inasmuch as he (Goldammer) places 
the right scalene next to the isosceles, making it 
the third of the series and thus suggesting the 
inner connection as well as the derivation. Still, 
in this respect also Kohler has been followed 
more generally than Goldammer. 

In one matter, however, Kohler has not been 
followed by those coming after him. From the 
tablets he passes at once in his exposition to 
paper-folding, to an Occupation, which he calls 
the Eighth Gift. In general, Kohler makes no 
fundamental distinction between Gifts and Occu- 
pations, naming and numbering them all as Gifts. 
Herein Goldammer 's work is far more discrimin- 
ating and has, for the most part, furnished the 
standard. 

Most of the recent kindergarden manuals, as 
far as we have examined them, call the Gift of 
the Tablets the Seventh Gift, and it is probable 
that this numbering will continue, though it has 
no special reason for existence. We think that 
the Seventh Gift should be the curvilineal, and 
the Eighth Gift the tablets. 

It should be noted that one of the discords 
produced by the above mentioned change in the 
hypothenuse of the right scalene triangle is that 
the tablet is thrown out of agreement with the 
net of square inches which are marked off upon 
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the kinder;^iirdcn plav-tubh^s, Tiic etjui lateral 
Ij'i angle ahows the .suiiic waot of correspoudciK i? 
to \he square inch, the unit of nieaf>urc, so that 
no proportion h manifest between tlie two figures. 
In faet, tills unit nf measure, so (*arefnllv un- 
fr)l(led and preserved in the Building Ciifts, m 
(|uit6 set SBido by the above uieulioned change, 
which, as fur us we luive 1ieeu able to iiii<l out, is 
to be attributed to Kolder. The result is that 
not only is the thread of genetic connection 
broken* but also tlnit the miud nf the child 
becomes confused about a basic pri!iri[iIo of the 
quatililative Gifts, namely, measure. 

ASfmtmffn/ of Consents, It is evident that the 
Seventh Gift as the abstraction of surface ought 
to stand in the closest relation to the preceding 
Gifts (jf Concrete Magnitude, The two belong 
together and should correspond, first, by direct 
derivation, second, by completeness^ third, by 
sy uuiietry. If a directly derivahU^ surface is left 
out* there is an offense against {H>uipleteness ; if a 
surface not di r ect ly der i \n 1>1 e is I ; j keu up, t h t^ re 
is a sin against' Byuimetry a> well as against 
di'rivation. We shall disc'u>s these terms more 
fully later on* 

We shall now givr a short tabular stateiumt 
whose purpose is to order the eonteuts of the 
Seventh Gift, showing thcui as directly derivable, 
as complete, and as syniuietrieab 

I , Red Hi} tea I *■ tt r/a ce s — those b miu J c d b v 
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Btraight lines, in forme both quadranjsriilar and 
triaagular. Quadrangles are two^ the fcjquare 
and the oblongi each of which is dmded by a 
first diagonal and then by a second diagonal, pro- 
ducing aU the right-lined triangular forms except 
the equilateral. So the rectiUneal surfaces, both 
quadrangular and triangular, are to be directly 
derived by separation from the cube and brick, 
BoUds belonging to the Gifta of Concrete Magni- 
tude. 

II. Curvilineat* mirfaces — those bounded 
wholly or in part by curved linesj the circular and 
the semi-circuhu", derivable from the ball or 
cylinder. Symmetry demands the round disc 
along with two sections of it, the half and the 
quarter ( and possibly the eighth ) • 

m. Goncentric surfaces — derived not from a 
eide or section of the Cube or Ball, but from the 
total solid, embracing its whole periphery, or all 
its sides. The idea here is that of totality — a 
totality of surface is presented, say in three 
diminishing forms verging toward the center or 
point. As already stated, these concentric sur- 
faces have not yet been adopted into the kinder- 
garden organism, though they were suggested by 
Froebel (see Lange II. 583; trans, by Mim 
Jarvis^ II. p, 342. Also in Barnard^ p. 360), 

Psychologically we hold that this concentric 
principle both in the Cube and the Ball is neces- 
sary to complete the doctrine of aurf aees in the 
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indergarden. The rectilJiieMr tmd cairvilinciir ^uv- 
faces, as above given, are partiak, while these oon- 
ceotric surfaces are vf holes. Thus they are true 
integrating elements which unite the two preced- 
ing forms and point back suggestively to the 
generating center of all (rifts. 

It may be stated here that Miss Gliddon, of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, X. Y>, has with great 
labor and ingeiniity, constructed, or rather 
re-constructed tlu^se concentric surfaces in such 
a w^ay that they ought to be, and, we hope, soon 
will be, a part of the necessary material in every 
kinder garden, 

Snrli i^ a brief ordered survey of the contents 
of this Seventh Gift, ii(*tual and possif)le. Of 
course the objeetiou is that the nniterial is simply 
overwhelming, not to be compassed by child or 
kindergardner. Yet somothiug has to be done, 
and the question again rises. What selection can 
be made out of this mass, ^ettinir its essence and 
omitting thing!? less important? 

In making such a selection we should keep in 
mind the relation between the Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude and of Concrete Magnitude (including 
the Second Gift), lunv the former are derived 
from the latter, and how tliey ehouhl rnrrespond. 
The smface is the lirst and mOist direct abs?tr ac- 
tion from the solid, and Iicui-e the correspond- 
cnee of the two is the most intinnLte and imme- 
diate. If the derivation of the surface from the 
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solids of the preceding Gifts be broken into, dis- 
located, or interfered with in any way, there is at 
once felt a jar, a break in the genetic spirit of the 
whole series of the Gifts, which is first perceived 
by the kindergardner, but is sooner or later com- 
municated to the child. This Seventh Gift has 
been hitherto the seat of a number of such 
discords. 

Discussion of Derivation in this Oift. — In 
order that the source of these discords among 
the tablets may be understood better, and possi- 
bly avoided, we shall lay before the student the 
following thoughts upon derivation in the present 
connection. 

(1.) The derivation should be direct. This 
characteristic will make it clear and natural to 
the child, who has already found the correspond- 
ing solids in the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude. 
The derivation proceeds by the principle of divis- 
ion, the surface is taken directly from the cube 
and the oblong and their solid derivatives in the 
Building Gifts, and also from the round bodies 
of the Second Gift. 

Now when we introduce a surface not directly 
derivable from the solids which have gone before, 
as the equilateral triangle, we snap the genetic 
link, and the result is the whole chain of genesis 
in the Gifts, and in the Occupations too, is 
broken. For the whole chain is just as strong as 
its weakest link, which when snapped leaves the 
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tvro parts of the chain dangling asunder. Ht^ire 
the feeling of diBsonam;e which alwnys aoonipa- 
nies, according to the testiniony of a large num- 
ber of tlie most expcricneed kindcrgurdnerss the 
equilateral triangle on the Bcoro of its derivation. 

Again: when the hypotiieiiQ^e of the right- 
angled scalene triangle ii^ aliiftcd from the dhig- 
onal to the side of the oblong for the sake of the 
angles, we liavc broken t!ic genetic eomieetion for 
some outside pnrpotse, ami there IB a violation of 
the principle of direct inner derivation* 

Again: when two right st^alcne triaiigle.s are 
pnt together by their sh(jrt sides in order to form 
the obliir^e isoscclec^ triangle, the procedure is not 
one of derivation from the solid of tlie Buildiniif 
Gifts, but a combination of two pieces into a now 
form, and so belongs strictly to ^Morphnlogy, 
That is, such a form i^ not primary and has no 
more business to be an independent tiirurc than 
any other of the hundreds of combined tigures of 
this Gift. 

(2.) The derivation shoulfl be <'ompIetc. That 
is, all the derivable surfaces shnuld bo given, at 
least all the primary and essential ones. The 
corresponding solids nf the Gifts (»f Concrete 
Magnitude must be fnlly represenU^d in those of 
Abstract Magnitude, else there is a gap which 
the child himself will feel and sometimes actually 
point out. Indeed, if the gem:ti<' purport of the 
Gifts be atle([uately Ifrmight out in his mauipnia- 
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tion of them, he will be almost certain to discover 
the vacancy. 

Now, when we take the cube and abstract its 
surface for the square tablet and leave the oblong 
without any representative in Abstract Magnitude, 
there is the shrillest kind of dissonance, and the 
very idea of derivation is stabbed to the heart. 
In the name of all the prophets, why should 
genesis act on the cube and not on the oblong? 
The inconsistency deepens when we derive a 
triangular tablet (the right scalene) from the 
oblong, and not its own quadrangular surface, 
though the latter has to be conceived (that is, 
generated) before we can get the former. 

Such is the original sin against completeness 
in these tablets, but there are lesser sins of the 
same sort. The taking of the obtuse isoscles 
and the leaving out of the acute isoscles when 
both are derived by the same act of diagonal 
division of the oblong; the quartering of the 
round tablet and not of the square tablet ; the 
omission of all concentric surfaces, spherical, cy- 
lindrical, rectilineal, are offenses against complete- 
ness of derivation, as well as against symmetry. 

What is sought for is a totality of derivation, 
giving the entire process of the surface in 
Abstract Magnitude, as derived from the Gifts 
of Concrete Magnitude. 

3. The derivation should be synmietrical. That 
is, the derived forms should be seen coming forth 
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gciK'tirallj in a certsiiii order and proportion, ful- 
filling their imior law. AU incoiiij/k'tenoHs is 
uniijuimf^trirul, but not all oompleteiie.'i^s ia Hjm- 
metrical. Conipletenes?^ demandf;* that a!i the 
derive<l foniif^ he fjivcii, symmetry demands that 
all and no more be given, iuid that they be given 
in their genetic order. Excess or superfluity h a 
violation of t^ymmetry, though not necesf^urily 
Df comi'letenei^H. The derivaliou nuist be, there- 
fore, not only direct, not onl}^ complete, bnt ulso 
ordered^ proportionate, neither too much nor too 
little, not omitting anything inside nor adding 
anything onti^idc. 

For instance, when the right-sealenc triangle, 
derived directly from the oldong by the fiist 
diagonal, is phn^od after the obtuse i.soseeles tri- 
angle, derived from the second diagonal of the 
oblong* there is an offense against synuuetry 
pure and simple, ii gainst the order of derivation, 
which otherwise may be both direct and com- 
plete. Yet thi8 offense against symmetry is 
found in many manuals. T<y order the right 
scalene, or the obtuse isosceles after the et pi i lat- 
eral triangle is, in our opinion, uu oifensc against 
symmetry, which does not permit any dislocation 
or hap- hazard arrangement of derived forms. 

The presence of the equilateral triangle in the 
tablets is a sin against symmetry, which allows 
no superfluous or outside form, as well as against 
deriyation^ which must be direct from the solid. 
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The omission of the oblong tablet, and the 
omission of the acute isosceles triangle are 
violations of symmetry as well as of complete- 
ness of derivation. The division into quarters in 
the Fifth Gift has no counterpart in the tablets, 
still less has the suggested division into eighths. 
Symmetry and completeness require that they at 
least be indicated to the child, who will finally 
call for them, though they be not especially 
embodied in the material of this Gift. 

Such are the three general principles pertaining 
to derivation, which may be of some guidance to 
the kindergardner in her attempts to bring into 
order this somewhat chaotic Gift. Directness, 
completeness, symmetry — these will show the 
main lines of relationship between the antecedent 
solids and the derived surfaces. Any violation 
of them, at least in the primary and essential 
forms, produces a breach or a dissonance in the 
genetic sequence, which mars the educative value 
of the Gift. 

And we afllrm emphatically that the child, once 
getting into the line of this genetic derivation, 
employs far more quickly and easily the present 
Gift and its related Gifts than if they be pre- 
sented unconnectedly and fragmentarily. The 
reason is manifest : he himself, his Ego is just 
this creative energy which he sees unfolding and 
taking on form in these Gifts. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TABLETS, 

Tlie preeeiit Gift U not put up in si single box 
like the previous Gife, but has sevcml boxc??, 
one for ciic^h kind of tablet. The number t>f 
pietHNs seeniB not so fixed as in tlie solid Gifts, 
tuul tlie rule of u-^ing all tbc niateriul is not so 
rigidly cnforetML 

1> Tlie training of the eye of the child to the 
unit of measure is eontinucd iti \\m use of tliu 
sqiiiue inch tablet and otlicr tablets , Also the 
training of the eye to tlie nieasurcnient of angles 
is begun, as it has hitherto been aoeuwtomed eliierty 
to the right angle, ^vhieh is the fixed unit of 
measure or comparison for the variable angles, 
obtuse and acute. The right angle doniinatcs in 
the Building Gifts of Froebel^ and in architecture 
generally, in the house, in its roomtn, doors, 
windowfcij etc. Particularly Greek architecture 
is in the main rectangular, into which the Kuninn 
introduced his arch. The right angle is a kind 
of standard of angularity , which is first to be 
acquired by the child. 

2. The most of the talilcts can be modeled by 
the cliild out of clay» when he has begun the Oc- 
cupations, especially the first one, that of clay- 
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modeling. Thus the connection between the 
Gifts of Concrete Magnitude and their derivatives 
in Abstract Magnitude becomes more vivid, 
indeed it becomes an outer act performed by the 
child himself in correspondence to the inner 
abstraction. In such a way does he think by 
doing, or make his doing think. In the Occupa- 
tions he is to reproduce his material, at least the 
form of it ; so he forms his tablets, which hitherto 
have been given him. In other Occupations, 
such as paper-folding and paper-cutting, the 
tablet is or may be reproduced. In general, the 
surface begins to approach and invite the Occu- 
pations, furnishing to them their chief material, 
namely paper, which is nothing more than em- 
bodied surface waiting to be worked over into 
form. 

3. If we relegate the equilateral triangle, espe- 
cially in its formation, to stick-laying, where it 
properly belongs, we shall be rid of the chief 
burden. If we relegate the doctrine of angles, 
particularly the acute and the obtuse, to the next 
Gift, where it has the conditions of a proper 
treatment, we shall have time and opportunity 
for something else. 

If we leave out the lesser divisions, the eighths 
and in some cases possibly the quarters, which 
are secondary and less essential forms, it will help 
keep down the excessive increase of material — 
always a prime object. Still, for the sake of sym- 
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mctry and completeness, the skillful kindergnrd- 
ncr will be able to indicate even the.se lesser 
divisionB, for some child will be sooner or later 
asking for them, 

4. Concentric surfaces have little constructive 
atlii})tiibilitj- One cannot make anything with 
them; thus their morphological capacity is in 
striking contrast with the flat surfaces, rectilineal 
and curvilineal, which are capable of an immense 
variety of forms. In this respect, the concentric 
surfaoe (in Abstract Magnitude) differs from the 
concentric solid (in Concrete Magnitude) to whose 
form the arch in all its sizes belongs. Still the 
concentric surface is a logical part of the system 
of surfaces, and hence should be reprc?^entcd in 
the present Gift. It gives the idea of complete^ 
nesB, which is not in the rcctihnearor curvilinear 
gurfaces. This Ytompletcness is 'often popularly 
expressed in metaphor by the terms all-sided ness 
and all-roundneBs (Cube and Sphere). The sur- 
face in coneentrism returns into itself, so to 
speakf and thus compleiea itself. For in st a nee, 
the curve returning into itself as line make>* the 
circle, but the circle returning into itself makes 
the sphere or completed !^|>hcrieal surface. 

Still further, concent rism suggests tho move- 
ment inwards, to the genetic P<>int, vvhioli iH the 
very source of this Gift and all the Gifts. And 
the Point is alf^o the end toward which this^ Gift 
of Abstract Magnitude i^ tending, so that these 

15 
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concentric forms may be said significantly to 
point towards the Point, being prophetic of the 
same. Likewise concentrism suggests the move- 
ment outwards, the unfolding of the inner energy, 
which manifests its degrees of power in these 
successive layers. 

5. In regard to nomenclature we should 
observe that these embodied concentric surfaces, 
even when spherical, are still called tablets^ though 
the term is usually applied to flat, surfaces, 
straight-lined and rounded. In the sense given 
the egg-shell would be a tablet. We need a gen- 
eral term embracing rectilineal, curvilineal and 
spherical surfaces, when re-embodied in this 
Gift for the child ; so we seize upon the word 
tablet and press it into service till a better is 
found. Moreover the word concentric at first 
suggests the circle within the circle, as the con- 
centric rings in water, or the concentric half- 
rings in a rainbow. But here we apply the term 
to spherical forms, and even to rectilineal square 
forms, as the cube within cube is concentric. 
It can also be applied to the cylinder, the cone, 
and the pyramid. The principle of concentrism 
is co-ordinate with, but distinct from, the curve 
and the straight line, 

Concentrism accordingly, shows, not the linear, 
but the surface movement from inner to outer 
and from outer to inner. That is, the total sur- 
face moves, not limited by straight lines or curves. 
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The idea of totality now enters the surface and 
eonipk'tes it in thought and for tli ought. The 
child wUl nndoubtedly take thii^ idea in his way, 
namely through the sensuous forms. Not umu'Ii 
manipuljition is required, and therefore not nuich 
time i;^ taken. Still for tlie chikU too, the euu- 
ception of surface is by these concentric forms 
made complete. 

6. The (juestion of color has not been touched 
upon, being deferred till we come to the Occupa- 
tions, in which it is first to be employed sys- 
tcmaticaUy. In the quantitative Gifts, color is 
presentj but its applieatimi is not explicitly set 
forth, inasmuch as it rightly belongs to the quali- 
tative Oifta. The fact shtudd Ite stated, how- 
ever, tliat the earlier kiudergatdncrs, iiu'ludiug 
Froebel hiuLselfj introduced etjlor into their 
tablet work, thus maldng this complicated Gift 
more complicated, and adding to its material 
already overwhelming. 

7. Again let us como back to the fundamental 
idea in all this mass of tilings: Derivation. 
The child is to develop Derivation within itiid 
without, to conmiunewith the sumo and to make 
it his own- Thus he unfolds the inner geneti<' 
principle of himself and of the world, he shares 
in the creative act of the universe, and this is 
the highest goal of education. For it is this 
creative act whi<'h utufies him with the creator. 

8. Already wo have heard the voice of the 
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Surface crying out for the Line, which bounds 
it, determines it, in a sense produces it; that 
was the call for the movable Line, free, inde- 
pendent, liberated from all servitude to matter 
and even liberated from the Surface. To this 
we now pass. 



I 
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THE LINE, 

If ^vo now tiike away in thought a second 
diincn^iioii, set breadth, from the surface, we have 
one dimciusidn left, length, or the Line. The 
solid, losing two diinon.'i^ioiis, is simply lineal. 

UsujiUy the forms of the Line, as straight or 
curved, haye been classified in two Gifts (sticks 
and rings). It is a noteworthy fact th:it the cur- 
vilineal element first entered the Derived Gifts of 
Frocbf^l in the Line (the rings), from which it 
seems to have traveled backwards and to have 
i^tiggcbted the round tablets, imd now it is going 
l»ack still further and is laying hold of the solids. 
Thus it is the Line which classifies and gives 
name to the ret'tilinear and curvilinear Gifts of 
Ccincreta Magnitude — solids which are straight- 
lined and curve-lined. In fa<:t, rotundity, with 
which we started in the Ball,ln'coinQs com|ilctelv 
explicit and free in the round line or circle. 

The same principles at (.Icrivation hold good in 
the line as in the surface, namely, there should 
be directness, completeness, symmetry. The 
genetic connection must remain active and in its 
integrity, otherwise the educutivo value of the 
Gift is impaired. The child himself will trace 
the relation between the present and the ante- 
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cedent forms, he will feel any gap in the suc- 
cession, and be confused by any superfluity or 
dislocation. If the material be incomplete, 
disjointed, disordered, the child, whose mind is 
inherently genetic, will lose much time and not 
get the main thing at last. 

Our task is, accordingly, to make the abstrac- 
tion of the Line and to embody that in a material 
form. It has been with us from the beginning 
in connection with solids and surfaces, but now 
it is to be made free and to be regarded as it is 
in itself. Here we may note the same process 
as in all the Gifts of Abstract Magnitude : first 
is the concrete solid, second is the abstraction, 
here the Line, third is the re-embodiment of this 
abstraction for the child in the form of sticks 
and rings. 

The single dimension which is now separated 
and held fast is length, while the tablet had two 
dimensions. Thus the line is further removed 
from the material solid, is more ideal than the 
surface, in which the line is still an edge and not 
yet free. We may, therefore, say that the line 
is more a thing of mind than the surface and is 
more adjustable to mind and thought than the 
surface. We lay the sticks (lines) as we please, 
but in the tablet the line is fixed in the material, 
is determined by that, and not by us, at least not 
directly by us. Such is the chief new fact 
appearing in the line ; its ideality, its freedom. 
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T]w bound or the limit, ii€i'(>nlingly, i-s cut off 
from its obieet and .^ct free, beii)*^ no longer fimt 
in mattrr. It is inoviible, having all the liberty 
of space, and eiin be run anywliither, even to the 
fiirth<*Bt stai". This property h winit gives it a 
fonu-Hiaking power, in a manner we .shall see 
that these sticks introduec ns to formation, even 
to reprodut'tion, and thus^ herald the approai-h 
of the oe^'upationti. 

Let us trace a little this liberation of the line, 
which in a way has been enslaved from the 
beginniiiii: of the Gifts, thoiigli always struggling; 
toward sirejitcr freedom. Nearest to bciuff free 
it iR in the side of the bounded surface, as it 
^shares in the ideality of the latter, but Is f^till 
tii^l to the ftame as limit* In the edge of tlie 
Cube it is explicit, visible, yet held fast in matter. 
In the Sphere, however, it is implicit, unseen, 
not yet brought out, not yet born into the world. 
As diameter or axis of tlie Sphere, it is mereh' an 
mternal Line which is, lirst of all, to make itself 
outer. This undeveloped stage ia the least de- 
gree of freedom. So the diameter of the Sijliere, 
the edge of tiie Cubej the side of the Hqaare, are 
all steps in the process of the Line, which in tlie 
Eighth Ctift has declared iti?elf '* free and indc- 
pcudcut." 

When wo consider the material of this Gift 
(or Gifts), wo lind the same general eliaracter; 
there is no absolute fixity in it, or at least it 
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allows greater variation than other Gifts. The 
sticks are put up in packages, say ten in number, 
but this may vary. Then the number of sticks 
in each package is under no iron necessity. 
They are usually of a certain length, yet they 
are breakable and ought to be broken when the 
end in view demands it, for this is not destruc- 
tion, but formation. 

Thus the material through its freedom, is 
adjustable, it begins to have a kind of plastic 
quality. The sticks are adjustable in space, 
being movable; adjustable in themselves, as 
regards length; adjustable in the quantity of 
material, at least up to a certain point. Thus 
the external element of matter is no longer such 
a controlling thing as in the solid Gifts ; an inner 
principle seems to be more decisively in command. 

Still this new freedom must not be allowed to 
lapse into license, wherein lies the danger of the 
present Gift. Too often a bundle of sticks is 
thrown to the child that ho may give vent to his 
caprice, which has become troublesome to the 
kindergardner, or uncontrollable. 

But in such a case the tub will not usually 
satisfy the whale, now incarnate in the form of 
the little boy, who well knows what the whole 
thing means. He is bound to assert his free- 
dom, having in hand a free weapon. Have we 
not seen these sticks broken to pieces and thrown 
on the table and floor, or used as a kind of bayo- 
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net with thrust delivered in full eliiirgc, viuh 
ehild trying to poke it into the ear, not^ie, mouth, 
eye of hi^ neighbor, who sets up a howl imd 
retaliates with grim vengeance? Like freedom 
itself, these free sticks ean be enii>loved for the 
greatest disorder, turning the kindergarden into 
a little mob full of riot and tight and chaos 
generalJy. And so the children, like many 
grown people, must make a start to get free of 
some of their freedom. Accordingly we are to 
ha\e order in stick-laying, as we are to have law 
in our liberty. The starting-point is to bring 
order into our nuitcriul and to connect it ge- 
ncticaliy, and, if passible, .synnnotrically, with 
what has gone before. We found in the solid 
Giftr:* (concrete nnignitude), ns well as iu the 
surfa^'cs which Ave have just considered, a move- 
ment of tliis sort: rectilineal, curvilincal, iiuiti- 
catiou of the two. It Avill be ofiserved that tliis 
division is based upon the line, that is, upon the 
very elcinent which is now abstracted and re- 
garded by itself. Thus we liave reached down 
to the princi}>le itself of the lu'evious organiza- 
tion of the Gifts, which principle is now to 
organize itself. Let ns see how it will behave 
in this new domain, whose contents may be 
ordered as folhnvs : — 

I. Kectihnear forms, those figures w^hieh are 
bounded by straight lines, and so are giveu in 
outline. 
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1. Quadrangular, or better, quadrilateral fig- 
ures, such as the square or the oblong, which 
are now re-produced by sticks. 

2. Triangular figures, formed from the pre- 
ceding by diagonals, which give the various 
triangles. Then a deeper separation here takes 
place, the separation between sides and angles. 
The angle now rises into importance and deter- 
mines the side which is movable. Triangulation 
or the making of triangles according to the angle 
begins at this stage of stick-laying. 

3. Concentric figures, both quadrangular and 
triangular; or squares within squares and tri- 
angles within triangles. 

(1.) First is the immediate idea of size 
through the different sizes laid alongside of one 
another. 

(2.) A new difference manifests itself, that 
between size and form, the latter being the fixed, 
the invariable — all these sizes of triangles in 
concentric layers have the same form. Also the 
form is the determinant of the size, which thus 
finds its ground. 

(3.) The inner, invisible point, the genetic 
center of all these forms, is suggested by concen- 
trism, which moves towards the same as its source 
or cause. 

All concentric figures, though they be recti- 
lineal in form, hint a determining center and a 
lino extending from within outwards, which line 
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takcQ as a I'iKlius M'ill produce a. circle, lJciic« 
we go over in thotLght to the following : — 

H- Curvilinear forms ^ — ^ those figures which 
are bounded wholly or in part by curved lines, 
and so are given in outline. Usually they are 
niadi^ to coni^titute a new Gift, the ninth, that of 
the rin^Fi, The curves are confined to the circle. 

1. The entire circle as an outline of the Sphere 
whose rutinidity is reduced to a Line* 

2. The division of the whole circle into halves 
and quarters (and possibly eighths). Thus the 
rcctihneal element enters the curvilineal and 
unites wit li it to produce new^ iigures. 

3. Concentric circles or rings, of three sisses 
imd in three divisions, all pointing toward the 
dctoimining center. 

rn. The two elements of the Line^ the straight 
and the curved, are united in many ways, produc- 
ing matiy forms. Already wc noticed the rot^ti- 
Ihicsil separating yet joincnl with the curvilineal 
in thi> loilf and (piartcr circle. A full develop- 
ment of the forms which rosnlt from the; union of 
these two elt^iucnts belongs 1o the Morphology 
of the Gifts, which snbjc^ct lies outside of cair 
present plan* 

Such, howev^er, is a hrit^f sumnu*rv of the em- 
bodied line, the second stage of the Gifts of 
Abstract Jlagnitude, having one dimension j that 
of length. Its relati<m to the Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude is manifest from tlie ]>reccdingfKitIine, 
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wherein are shown its direct derivation, its 
completeness and its symmetry. 

The student will note how strong the principle 
of reproduction of previous forms is in this Gift. 
Herein it approaches the character of the Occu- 
pations whose essential fact we shall see to be 
just this reproduction. The sticks reproduce in 
outline all the surfaces, square and round, resem- 
bling the Occupations of sewing, dotting, draw- 
ing. In fact, stick-laying may be considered an 
embodiment of rude linear drawing. 

Still stick-laying belongs to the Gifts and not 
to the Occupations, inasmuch as it employs ex- 
ternal combination of objects and not the inner 
properties of matter, though when you break a 
stick you test and employ an inner property. 
Owing to the freedom of the Line which the stick 
represents, it has a reproducing power in its 
combinations. So the Line is on the border of 
the Occupations and is quite ready to go over to 
that realm, where we shall often meet with it in 
the shape of a thread or slat or strip, or even a 
cut Line. Indeed the slat is a Gift if its pieces 
are merely laid or externally combined; when, 
however, its pieces are held together in forms by 
elasticity, the whole belongs to the occupations 
through the employment of an inner property of 
matter. (See this subject unfolded in the intro- 
duction to the Occupations.) 

The Line can be used for counting, indeed a 
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priiiiitiTe way of rcckoninor or keeping tiilly in by 
iiiesiiis of little stick.s, still in u.se in cases wliere 
*^ Jjguref' cfin be made to lie'' by being rubbed 
out or (^hanged. Indeed the jd>straetion of the 
Line h:ts a tri*<^ater affinity for miniber, which i^ 
uls(j !m abstraction, than the solid or even the aur- 
fadt. Lines easily stand for, perchance turn to, 
number^i; hence they are often used in the kin- 
dergardcn for the first lessons in arithmetic. 

The Line gives the inch in length and hence 
furnishes the bayie jnea.snring unit or modulus 
for dieitanoe* The linear inch is now separated 
from the cubic inch and also the square inch, and 
does service in its own right. And in tlie 
matter of real .service, it mostly perfornu^ 
tlie work of the other t«ro, being free and 
adjuBtal^lo; we measure the square mile by a 
Line as well as the cubic yards of a reser- 
voir or an excavation. So the Line is the prac- 
tical man of the family, who tinds out by his 
yai'd-b'tick or tape-string the length, breadth, and 
height of the object. Actii:il Tueasurinf? (and 
with this comes necessarily cnurtting) enters in 
completeness with thp Tjiue, thongh >vc have 
made a beginning in thrj previons (jifts. 

Geometry has also its strong claim ujion stk'k- 
laying; we have already seen how important it 
is for embodying geometric figures. Especially 
the doctrine of the triangle with its two variable 
angles, the acute and the obtuse, belongs here. 
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In stick-laying we should introduce whatever 
there is of angle-measuring (goniometry) allow- 
able in the kindergarden (which cannot be very 
much). Those highly important angles in all 
construction, 30, 60, 45, and 90 degrees, the 
child may at least see and construct in his more 
advanced course, even if he does not name them. 
To a certain extent he can become familiar with 
them and judge of them, just as he learns dis- 
tance and computes it unconsciously. Thus he 
is making a faint start in another mathematical 
science, trigonometry, one of whose main elements 
rests upon angle-measuring in a triangular shape. 

Already it has been said that triangularity has 
a special place in this Gift. We may note a 
small beginning and advance in several important 
sciences — arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
drawing. All this, of course, is given in play, 
with material things; but the play, though spon- 
taneous, is filled with meaning and instruction; 
through it the child is taking possession of his 
true spiritual heritage transmitted from the past 
and containing the future. In this way stick- 
laying is not a means of license but of freedom, 
bringing to the child a little strain of the cosmos 
and not a discord of chaos. 

Rings. It has been already stated that the 
sticks and the rings have been arranged in two 
separate Gifts. The ring is the embodied circle 
as distinct from the Sphere. The circle has a 
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very important plaoc both in nature and mind. 
Til llu' latter, it ha.s always been taken to repre- 
si-nt la outward shiipe the retnrn^ whicli pLn^s 
such au ]in]>ortant part inm^-ihology, poetry, art, 
as well as in p;=;yfholo£ry. It ii^, therefore, one 
of the most significant and cherished symbols of 
the human race. In these gifts it appears in 
genetic fjrdor next to the last one, symbolizing in 
outward shiipe the return which is soon to become 
inward. Of this we shall speak again. 

We have already unfolded these circular forms 
in their psychical order and connection. Yet 
here comes the first discord. That the ciirvi- 
lineal element should be placed in a special Gift 
and thus separated from the rectilineal throws 
the movement out of synmietiy with the Seventh 
Gift m which both elements are joined together, 
StiU as all manuals within our knowledge are 
aofreed on this point of making and numbering 
the tw'o Gifts, we shall at present have to follow. 
It is true, however, that the numbering of the 
Gifts of Al>s tract ^Mni' nit tide varies in the differ- 
ent m!mii!il<, though most of the later ones call 
the rings the Ninth Gift. 

The quantity and kind of material have also 
varied with different authors. Frochcrs widow, 
who publisht^d after his death tliis phiy-gift from 
suggestions of Froebel himself , has 24 whole 
circles and 48 half circles, and apparently (we 
only know the work through others) no quarter 
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circles. The latest books diminish this material, 
and add the quarter circles, which make it sym- 
metrical with the double cuts previously sug- 
gested in the solid Gifts and in the tablets 
(usually 12 whole, 18 half, 12 quarter circles). 
Also three sizes, three, two, and one inch in 
diameter. 

The ring suggests the return to the ball of 
which it is an outline ; the periphery is seen as a 
line whose character is to return into itself. 
Thus the circle has not beginning or end, it is 
in a way self -limiting and hence has been often 
used as the symbol of eternity. The ring 
with its abstraction from the solid suggests the 
self-returning Ego more emphatically than the 
Sphere, since just this self -return is what is ab- 
stracted in the circle. The straight line is bent 
around till it comes back to itself, as it were, like 
consciousness. Mythology has seized upon the 
circle and hinted its importance in the earth- 
serpent, which, coiling round our globe, puts its 
tail into its mouth and thus holds up our terres- 
trial sphere. And somehow at last it must be 
upheld by self-determination. 

The angle, which was such an important ele- 
ment in the preceding Gift (sticks), quite van- 
ishes in the circle. All angularity is trans- 
formed into roundness, whereof the meaning is 
hinted in the metaphorical use of the terms. The 
line of beauty is supposed to be a curve, though 
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cerhiliily the etniight line m also cjiiploycd in nvt, 
find in itiorals tlie right (right-lhicKl) has a better 
UHiue than the crooked or devious. 

The ciu'v iliaeiil outline i« more suitable for the 
reproduction of vegetable and finimal forms- 
Is utiire bendB and turny and curves; the tree 
rounds itself out in going upward into the eylin- 
driciil stein, and broadens itself into the round- 
shaped leaf. 

The semi-circle shows the circle divided, and 
is not sa permanent a form, not so eelf-contaiued 
as the circle; it parlieipatc^ in other things, 
while the circle produccH the iinprei^sion of ex- 
chisivencp^ij, isclf-sufficaency. Turn it aiiout and 
it is the same, or in the Wiinie relation to the 
outer world. Kot so the half-<^ircle, whose self- 
including Inano (which is the total circle), 
has been broken into, and the outside world 
can step in. 

Moreover from tip to tip it suggests a straight 
hue; here the stick can be added. So there be- 
gins a union of the curvilineai* and the recti) iiiear, 
which is still further develo|>ed in the quarter 
circles. Thus the circle and its diameter have 
beconie visible, which conception ^ve started 
with in the sphere. 

Also letters of the alphabet and figures of 
arithmetic are made by the child from the vari- 
ous shapes of stick and ring united. 

The semicircle we can take from the arch and 
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tho arc, both of which we have noted in the 
Building Gifts. Or we can take it from a divis- 
ion of the Cylinder, which belongs to the Second 
(Originative) Gift. 

It has been already observed that the concen- 
tric rings are seeking the Point inward, which is 
their center and origin. They give in outline 
the Sphere or its periphery, so that the Point as 
the center of rotundity has now become visible, 
explicit, embodied — which as implicit was the 
starting-point of the Ball. So the concentric rings 
begin to carry us back to the beginning — which 
movement is not yet completed, but will be soon, 
in the Point taken by itself. 

We may consider the circle (or ring) as an 
outer self -return, the end visibly comes back to 
tho beginning. But this circle also suggests the 
Point within, as central and determining; this 
Point will show the inner and deeper self -return 
which embraces the whole series of Gifts, which, 
however, must be ideal, though intimated to the 
child by these ordered sensuous objects. This 
Point suggested by the circle and specially by the 
concentric circles, is next to appear, taking on 
visible shape for tho child. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE LINE. 

1, The firet reflection which comes to the kin- 
dergardnr^r in refiu-enee to the forciroing .sugges- 
tious, pert nine* to tlie increase of iiiateriiLl . 
Ah^eJidy we hjivc been giving some hints with an 
eye to 1 his difficulty. It is very generally agreed 
that the lvinderga,rden has now all the material 
it can etn[)loy to advantage. Still certain 
changes must be allowed, if they are nnide in the 
spirit, not of innovation, }>nt of iniiirovement. 
If v^e c^iiL find a better ordering of the material, 
and a better method of presenting it to the ehild, 
there will lie progre^ss. Attention may be called 
to the following points : — 

(a.) A little in crease of material may be a 
great increase in clearness and genetic sequence* 
An additioiud block may bridge a chaazn for the 
child and thus bring about a great gain in time. 
Hence w© are to consider earefuJiy in what part 
and for what purpose any increase f>f material is 
made. A stone brought and thrown into the 
stream may enable us to stej) over at once, 
where otherwise we would be detained for hours, 
or brought to an absolute standstill. An in- 
crease of material doei^ not necessarily signify j 
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therefore, an increase of work, but may mean a 
decided diminution of it; 

(i.) There needs to be no increase of materiaL 
The primary and essential derivation of surfaces 
and lines must always have representative forms* 
but the secondary and less essential derivation 
(for instance, the division into quarters and 
eighths) can be indicated at times in a simple 
suggeBtion (say, by means of drawing, paper- 
cutting, or paper-folding). Still the primary 
derivation must have all the qualities above 
given! it must be direct, complete > symmetrical. 

In this manner, the material of surfaces and 
lines becomes, in a degree* elaatie; it can be 
increased or diminished, without impairing the 
genetic process of the Gif t^. And we mast recall 
that a large portion of this materiaL was origi- 
nally made by the kindergardner — a condition 
of things which has its decided advantages over 
the manufactured material of the present time- 
Though we cannot go back to that condition, we 
may seek to restore some of those advantages. 

(c) Even if the material be increased, the 
child learns to employ it far more quickly and 
easily when he has before himself the total 
derivation, than when it is given to him hap- 
hazard and in fragments. When the genetic 
thread is clear, consecutive, and whole, the 
quantity of material makes not so much differ- 
ence, be^ can string it all on the thread. 
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The oreat saviucr to be made iy in time and 
effort J and in the avoidance of mental confusion. 
Now if the genetic thread be broken, or dis- 
located, a wniall quantity of material will eoon 
become burdensome and confusing* 

Tlie main educative object of the Gifts is the 
gencsi!^, the derivation, ^iiich is the child's own 
creativity realized in tilings whicli he hcos and 
with whii h he {>hiys. If he be truly the child of 
the Creator, he nui^^it be able to create after his 
divine Parent; in fact, he muyt play creation, 
even the Creation of the UniverEsC, lifter the 
original divine liat. 

2, The so-called Jointed Slat is a line and thus 
belon^^s itnder ihii present caption. The Slat 18 
essoniiidly a stick, though it is sometinies thought 
to be a transitional form between a surface and a 
line, on account of its breadth. But ita essence 
is linear, the breadtli is employed simply as a 
convenience for making the joint, in which lies 
the ei*pecial char act eriytic of this kind of line. 

The flointed Slat, therefore, has the point of 
intersection fixed, yet axiid; thus the Aari!d)te 
angle as well as ite niovnblo ^ides are made 
visible. The sticks nosv biy theni.Hclve^t so to 
speak, they make their own angles and figures, 
the outer inpact being given. The Jointed Slat 
thus suggests the axial nature of the Point, or the 
Point as turning-point when taken by itself. Such 
is the prophesy here, which is soon to be fulfilled. 
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3. The Thread-game may also to be introduced 
in this connection, as it is based upon the line. 
There are several kinds of Thread-games; the 
chief one is the making of the outline of forms 
by means of a wet thread moved by the finger on 
a surface. The pliability of the thread is the 
property which mainly comes into play ; this use 
of an inner property suggests the Occupations, 
but as the thread is manipulated by the hand 
without an implement, this game may be still 
regarded as a Gift. On the other hand, the 
forms of the wet thread are not given to the 
child and these combined, but are made by him ; 
this fact again brings the game into touch with 
the Occupations. 

The Thread-game has no fixed point, but is a 
line pliable at every point, wherein lies its con- 
trast with the Jointed Slat. Thus the axis is 
movable as well as the line, the joint is any- 
where, and the line follows. The rigidity of the 
stick and ring is now broken at every point, and 
the line in its material representative has become 
absolutely flexible, yielding, responsive; it is 
ready to be straight or curved or both together. 
In fact, other forms now begin to come to light, 
hitherto not possible, such as the oval, and even 
the spiral. 

It is manifest that in the thread the line has 
attained a considerable degree of freedom within 
itself. At first the line was a liberation from 
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matter and then from the surfaue. Still it was 
rigid ill the sticks and rings* — whii^li was a kind 
of uufreedom. This uiovcnient t toward freedom 
inside tiic line itself through various plays wo 
may bricHy designate as follows: — 

(a.) The bimple stick (straight, round, eon- 
centrie)» separate by itself, yet fixed within 
itself at every point, or at most a Uttle flexible. 
These nticks jiroduee forms from an tmtside force 
wholly, applie^l to each stick, 

(b.) The jointed stick, fixed at one point on 
which it turns; or several sticks tixed together 
at several jjoints. These sticks produce ft trms 
from the insside, from the fixed pcjiut, though the 
starting force comes from the out.side. 

(r.) The flexil)le thread, which is aline with 
an axis at i^vi^ry point; thus line and point are 
movable, and in this sense free. The forms are 
jiroduced from tlu3 in.side, nf*t, however, frnm 
the fixed point, but from the movable pt^int 
shifting anywliere iilong the line* 

Thus we may trace a ni oven tent in the-^e threii 
plays with tiie lino from an unter to !Ui inner 
freedom, from th(5 line an? exLcniany determined 
to a coudition of inter nrd determination* On 
aecount of this last fart, the wet nnc^id seems 
to the child to make figures which have life and 
Avriggle and crawl. P(j[mhir belii'f affirms that a 
horse-hair thrown into water f>eeomes alive and 
turns to a snake. 
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4. All stick-laying, on account of its produc- 
ing lino and outline so distinctly to the eye, may 
be considered a kind of drawing, and so on this 
side, the present Gift (or Gifts) approaches the 
Occupations. Especially the Thread-game, by 
means of its free-moving outline, lends itself 
easily to a rude kind of picture-making, and 
thus is very interesting to the cliild, who sees 
the forms growing, as it were, beneath his fingers. 
The ends of the thread being joined together, 
and the whole thread moistened and laid upon a 
surface, any change in its outline produces a new 
shape. We may also see in this play of thread- 
forms how the Point as axial moves out of itself, 
how it is in a sense self -moving or self -separating, 
and projects itself into a line — a thought which 
we shall find to be fundamental when we come 
to the Point. Indeed we may behold a transition 
here from the Line to the Point. 

5. We may again emphasize the fact that con- 
centrism in the Gifts of Froebel first appeared 
in the Line, specially in the rings. In fact, con- 
centric rings, are often seen in nature, for in- 
stance in water, in certain stones, in the phenom- 
ena of the sky, and in the vegetable kingdom. 
Annular shapes and outlines are also very com- 
mon in art, particularly in decoration. 

But in the present exposition we have applied 
the term concentrism, not only to the line, but 
also to the surface and likewise to the solid. 
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Such an applieiitioii of the term extemL^ itn us;ige, 
and causes eoiiie diflieulty at first. Therefore it 
is well for tho student to remeiiiher the fallow- 
ing iteDis iu thifci matter : — 

(a,) CoucentriHrn is applied to fi!traijj:ht hned 
fiflfure.s (for instanec, the square anxl the cul>e) 
as well as to curved figures. 

(6.) It is applied to the spherical surface as 
well as to tlio flat wiirfaee. 

(c.) It is ap])lied to the fornisj of Concrete as 
-well as of Abetraet Magnitude — solids, surfaces, 
and lines, 

(d.) The ring within the ring in the plainest 
and probubly the prinuiry usage of e<meentrism. 
But from this itn first and simplest application it 
pusses to embracing (piite all the Ciifts in its 
sweep- 

So much in reganl to the use of tlie word. In 
regard to principle of con<'entrisui and its ]>laee 
in a complete ordering of the kindi-^rgarden 
Gifts, we have already spoken sufficiently. 

6. 'W'e have already alluded to the ini[KTrt of 
the Line in its ethical aspect ( ^ee the diMaiN^^ion 
under the head of the Curvilineal Cifts), Lan- 
guage picks up the Lino and applies it lUi^taphori- 
caflT to hununi eonduch We have 1o think, 
accordingly, that there is a moral suggestivencss 
and hence moral training in the I-^ine for tho 
child* In the history of the race, man seenii^ to 
make the abstraction of the Line when he makes 
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the abstraction of the virtues, and names a num- 
ber of the latter after the Line, which thus ap- 
pears to him an outer sensuous representation of 
inner character. 

In the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude we have 
anticipated the Line, making it the basis of the 
important distinction into rectilineal and curvi- 
lineal. Thus the Line has already shown itself 
a governing principle in the ordering of solids. 
And hereafter in the industrial occupations we 
shall see the Line manifest the same power. It 
will divide and then unite things ; it will limit 
and hence form figures ; it will enter into matter 
and transform the same, along with the other 
elements of Abstract Magnitude (surface and 
point). 

7. Already the Line has, in a number of ways, 
been calling to, or, if you please, pointing to 
the Point as its source, origin, cause. The 
beginning and end of the Line are in the Point, 
which is thus its Alpha and Omega, whence it 
Cometh and whither it gocth . In the Thread-game 
the Line revealed the Point as its axis. In 
the concentric rings the movement is from and 
to the Point as the central source. So we may 
see the Line ever suggesting and indeed return- 
ing to its origin — the Point. 

The Line, accordingly, forces us to the Point, 
literally and metaphorically. To the Point, 
then, we go. 
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THE POINT. 

Thi.^ is ufluiilly nuiiibercd as the Tenth Gift 
:ind i@ tlio hi^t of tlie Quniititative Gifts. Tiie 
l*oint lias its clifficLilty, owing to the obvious con- 
tnidictnry elements in its conception. It is the 
abstraction from all ila^jjiiitude, yet it m a prin- 
ciple of 5I:is:iiitiuh' just in f^uch abstraction ; it \h 
the negativt' tjf all s^nu'C yet is spatial just in 
its neiratlou; it is the aimulaicnt of all tho 
dimensions, yet somehow remains a dimcuision, 
and the most important one; it is the end and 
winding vip of all the Quantitative Gifts just 
through its undoing of Quantity; still we have 
to c(msider it a true Quantitative Gift. 

8ui h are some of the points which set the 
brain to whis^ziiig about the Point. We must 
rousidei" this to bo not a dead Pnint, but aclivB, 
yea self-atlive in a sense; it is axial, turns on 
it?^clf, and hence can return; iL is indeed thf* 
Pnint of Return, nioviuir nut of the Al>stract to 
the Con « ret c, and still furtiicr 8we€'i)iug back to 
thu beginning, tc* that initiat central Point of the 
Si>hcre out of which nil the Gifts have been 
unfolded. 

From these sfati'mcuts tlu' fundamental fact 
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concerning the Point begins, we hope, its dawn- 
ing: it is a thought, and hence endowed with the 
creative power of thought, of the Ego itself, of 
which it is an externalized representative. 

So we have come to the final Gift of Abstract 
Magnitude, the Point, which abstracts from all 
three dimensions — length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. What is left? It would seem to be mere 
nothing and in one sense it is ; there is no longer 
any outer extended space, even in the form of a 
line ; all extension is negated, and the extensive 
or quantitative Gifts have reached their conclu- 
sion in the Point. 

Still there is something left, some result, and 
that is just this act of abstraction, which is now 
to be projected into externality. The Point is 
the abstract negative power of the Ego exter- 
nalized, it is the Ego's mastery over space made 
spatial. That is, starting with the Point the Ego 
begins to re-construct space out of itself, deter- 
mining it by Point, Line, and Plane, which are its 
own ; it makes over space just as it makes over 
matter, it produces in space the form or the 
mould into which it is going to pour the material 
world. The Point is really subjective, the Point 
of the Ego, which has just this separating power 
within itself and self -projection into an object. 

In the Point, therefore. Abstract Magnitude 
has abstracted from all ^lagnitude, from all 
extension, for the Point has no Magnitude, no 



I 
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extension — no kmgth, }>rtmdth, or tliirkness. 
Yet tlie Point Iijia poHition, it is Biiid ; it in ptiyi- 
tive, not negntivG, or not wholly ho; what is this 
positiye clcinent iu it? Innsmuc^h as it is the 
actiTC, negative might whioh overcomos space, 
it muBt have the positive mastery over sptice; 
the Point is the priinordiiil Hpfirc-cont roller, 
the creative starting-place of fornu In this 
connection we may note that the Gifts begin 
with tb© Ball and the Ball is determined by an 
inner central Point, out of Mhich with the dia- 
metral J.iue is generated this whole movement of 
Play -gifts, . 

The Point has existence, accordingly, in the 
Ego primarily as space-negating, and hence as 
space-controlling. It is the turning-point of the 
Grifts, turning them back to the beginning, and 
hence bringing about the return or the tliird 
stage of the Psychosis of the Gifts; but it is also 
the turning-point forwards, carrying tlic Gifts 
over into the Occupations through its generative 
or reprothu^tive energy. 

We noticed the freedom of tlie Line through 
being abstracted from surface and solid, in like 
manner the Point has bet i^me free, inovable, no 
longer fixed as it was in the angle of a triangle 
or in the corner of a cube* 

But the freedom of the Point is different from 
that of the Line, being free of spatial length, 
which still incumbers the latter in image or idea. 
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The Line is still stiff, eo to speak, having manj 
points in fixed rektiou to one another. But now 
even this fixity of the Line is dissolved into 
its elements; the remaininfr principle of exten- 
sion, which is length, vanishes into the Point, 
which is the coinplete abstraction from all space 
or extension. 

There is a kind of history of this liberation of 
the Point, as there was of the Line. The Point, 
too, was enslaved J imprisoned, enchained pri- 
marily in the very heart of the Ballj where it lay 
in its dark dungeon, held fast even in the Line 
between two radii. Then came its first seeing of 
the light of heaven when it issued forth as the 
corner of the Cube, though still involved in and 
weighed down by matter. A new release it was 
when made into the ideal angle of some line- 
bounded surface, till now it has escaped even 
from this last thralldom, and is free and inde- 
pendent in its own right. Or we may regard these 
as the stages of its birth , for as it lies in the Ball 
it is the chOd yet unborn, which is to come into 
daylight and grow up into independence, becom- 
ing a free individual. An iudiiddualj literally 
that which cannot be divided, hence not spatial, 
not extended, a true unit, '^ one and indivisible J' 

We see that the Point breaks up form, spe- 
cially geometric form, being spatial. Through 
the abstraeticm from all three dimensions^ — 
length, breadth, height — the outward shape 
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yanlslirs into tbo Point. But I lie Point as just 
thin al>straL'tion fniiii all the clinieii.sionH, is itj^elf 
a dimunriinn, a new diniciision which is iniiBter 
over the f<it'iner dimenisions which belonged to 
extension. What is this new dimension which is 
the diinimsicra {ov nicasuror) of the three dinien- 
sion^^? It is ninnher, and so with the conception 
of the Point wo bet^in tn count, count one, tlie 
individual unit an distinct from anv form of ex- 
tension. Thus Geomotry pusses into ^md is 
dctcrniiued by Aritluucti<'; Form vanishes into 
and is measured by Nunifjcr. Fundamentally we 
count by Points; objects numbered arc mentally 
converted into Points. 

Here we may add a word about countinop, 
whii'h \s e have had liiHierto in ccmncction with 
Solids and Liaes^ that is, in conncetion with 
objects* But counting also is to declare its inde- 
pendence and to be free, free as the Point, in its 
separation from all material tilings. Henee it 
comes that abstract counting properly begins 
with the l^oint, begins in its own right, no longer 
bound to a Cube or a Line. Tims the passage 
from the concrete to the abRtrac^t receives a grt^at 
advaiHJo when number l>egina to bo abstracted 
from ity material substrate and to be grasped by 
the child as it i^ in itself. 

Still at first the child has to count Points, 
which must be made visible. Hence it cr)mes 
that the Point, this complete nbstruction of all 
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body* must itself be re-embodied for the child. 
The Point J whose essence is the taking away of 
all material form, must be given a material form* 
The abstract must be made real, the ideal must 
be re-inearnated. The child has had the Point 
from the beginning, in Ball, Cube, SurfacCt 
Line^ but not fully e?qi licit j held fast in some- 
thing alien to itself. But now it is abstracted, 
separated, self -included ; yot just as this act of 
abstraction it must be endowed with a form. 
Here we agaiix note the same process which we 
have found in all Abstract Magnitude: first the 
concrete object in which the Point is implicit ; 
second, the abstraction of the Point; thii-d, the 
return to the concrete object for the re-cmbodi- , 
ment of the Point, 

But what material shall be Uiken for such 
re-embodiment? Various small objects have been 
suggested J pebbles, shells, bits of wood, cork^ 
clay ; but a seed of some sort, such as a bean or 
lentil, contains the best suggestion of the Point, 
For the seed is that central germ which unfolds 
into a large line, such as the trunk of a tree; 
yea into a thousand lesser Unes seen in root, 
branch, stem. Still further, it unfolds into the 
surface in the bark, or a thousand surfaces in the 
leaves — all of which are bringing forth the total 
solid, the vegetable as a whole. Finally in a 
self -returning cycle of time, usually the year, the 
seed too returns into itself, reproducing itself in 
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a tluHi^iiad medii posBibly, and iso completer it^ 
own gtmetic cycle* 

In like manner the Point, atarting as a germ 
implicit in tlie Sphere, unfolds through iill the 
Gifta until it reaches itself again, being now 
explii'it in the Point of Abstract Magnitude, 
Such U the suggestion of the seed, and this very 
seed ought to be planted by the child, in u. box 
of earth if no other way in possible, and thus 
made a part of that garden- work which belongs 
to the kindergarden and gave to it originally its 
name. Tlicrcby Nature will be felt to be one and 
hiirmoniou!^, showing even in her vegetable pro- 
cess a deep corres^pondenee with the movement 
of the.se Gifts, though they be only spatial, 
quant illative, and not of life. 

The Point must, therefore, be declared to be a 
moBt important matter; its conception is abi^o- 
lutely necessary for the comprehcnf^ion of the 
complete genetic moyement of these Gifts* In 
fact, the genetic conception itself is embodied in 
the Point, which must at hist be seized not merely 
as negative, but as positive nnd productive. 
For this reason it ia the stnrting-point and the 
retnrning-point of the Gifts as well a^ t lie transi- 
tion-point to the Occupation?^* Thus it is the 
pivot, and may be called distinctively the pivotal 
Gift. 

The concentric element in surfaces and in lines 
vamshes in the Point, toward which they seem 

IT 
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to move as toward their source. They suggest 
the center for which they are seeking. So all 
matter, whatever be its form, manifests a seeking 
of the center, being outside of the same; on the 
surface of the earth the material object falls in 
a right line toward the center by gravitation ; but 
in the free motion of the heavenly bodies are 
produced circles or ellipses round the center, 
analogous to these embodied concentric rings 
round the Point. In the case of the planet 
Saturn, concentric rings become visible encircling 
the body of the planet itself. 

On the other hand, the concentric rings and 
sphere-shells suggest the movement outward 
from the Point or the creative center, in a series 
of successive circling waves, like those which 
flow from a pebble thrown into the placid surface 
of a lake. Or we may call up the vegetable 
world in one of its great divisions (the exogens) 
represented in the tree and its circling layers of 
wood telling of the circling years which have 
revolved round that plant as a living center and 
left behind upon it these memorials of their own 
concentric nature, which flings all passing time, 
and therewith all eternity, into cycles, the 
so-called cycles of the ages. 

Thus we have found the Point to be active 
within itself, to have its own inner separation and 
self -projection, w^hereby not only the Point but 
the whole series of Quantitative Gifts make a 
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grand turn iu tlieir career, whirh in veritul>ly the 
reluriK This will bring out also a new phase of 
coEeentrisin, the inner or apiritual one, which 
will reveal all thcBo Gifts returning through the 
PoiTit toward their fountain-Iiead in a sueeesf^ion 
of cdni-entric cycles, till they reaeli their eentrul 
genolie hiource, which is likewise a Point. Thus 
the outer enneentrisni with uliieh we started in 
the Sphere, luis become an inner one, and therein 
has profoundly justified itself as an element of 
these (iiftSp The symbol has deepened itself 
into the thing symbolized, that which was given 
outwardly in a material object to tlie senses, 
is turning inward and is being transformed 
into the fundamental and the linal sfsiritual fact 
of tbe entire process through which we have 
traveled. 

So much by way of anticipation, for this 
phase of concentrism is sometliinjr not yet fully 
nnfohled- We must now grasp the Point as 
activei yea as self -active in a sense, as turning on 
itself and henceforth develop in tr out of itself, 
ThuB we pass to the following : 

II, The Acth^ oe Ixtekxal Sepauatlon of 
Abstract Magnitudes, If the reader will look 
buck to the Simple Separation of Abstract Mag- 
nitudes, the caption corresponding to the present 
one will be found, and the psychical connection 
will be suggested. Separation, there passive and 
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external, is here active, beginning with the Point, 
which carries its own inner, self -separating 
energy over into Line and Surface. Here we 
reach the axis, the pivot, the Point as turning- 
point. 

The Gifts of Abstract Magnitude have, accord- 
ingly, been unfolded in their simply immediate 
separation — Surface, Line, Point. The pre- 
ceding exposition has sought to give each of 
these elements its distinctive character. The 
outcome is the Point, already emphasized as the 
turning-point of the whole series of Quantitative 
Gifts; that is, the point where they begin to 
turn back to their starting-point. 

Such is the first stage of the Psychosis of Ab- 
stract Magnitude, that of simple separation, or 
the immediate abstraction from the solid form 
previously given. But now we are to see this 
separation as active within itself, beginning with 
the Point as self -separating, and not separated 
from the outside, for instance, from length, 
breadth, or height (or thickness). This is the 
second stage of the Psychosis in the present 
sphere, inasmuch as that which was externally 
separated in the previous stage, now separates 
itself internally and becomes creative. The fol- 
lowing will be the triple process : — 

1. The Point as self -separating. 

2. From Point to Line. 

3. From Line to Surface. 
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Thus the Point h nxhil, dividea witliin and 
projectfci itaelf into the Lmc, which, gifted with 
tho cieatTTe nature of its parent, the Point, be- 
comea also rcprodactivo at every point and 
iiiovee forth into tho Surface, which in its turn 
will sliow the same crcsitive eiicrgj. That is, 
both Line and Surface, being now generated of 
the Point, will inherit the hitter' t^ genetic power, 
and contiiuic it^:^ proccs.s into the creation of the 
solid. 

1. The Point must first be grasped as self- 
dividing, iiegnting its negative nature manifested 
in itB n(^gatioa of space, and becoming ptisitive 
or having position in space* The conception of 
the Point requires that it turn on its own axis; 
it fs not a fixed, not a crjstalhzed Point in 
thought; it is genetic, and first of all, self- 
genetic. 

This is a. diffitndt part of tlie subject and 
we mav look at t be Point a^j^ain as the ue«rati<ui 
of length, breadth, and thickness, or of all three 
dimensions. Hence it is the extreuie of abstrac- 
tion in the present sphere. But the Point, as 
liaving this negative encrg}^ wliieh cancels all 
extension J be it Space, Time, or Matter, must 
ahow its own inherent character, and :^o cancels 
itself as Point* lliat is, it must turn on itself 
as Point, projecting itself from itself and creating 
the Line, Thus it is genetic, and will proceed 
to reproduce all the Abstract Magnitudes and 
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then will pass to the Concrete. The result of 
its negative act cannot be mere nothingness, 
since its own destructive nature was that which 
was canceled. The immanent activity of the 
Point is that which makes it overcome itself and 
eject itself into a Line, continuing from the Line 
its genetic power till it reaches the solid. 

2. The Point separating within itself and 
moving to another Point, produces the Line, into 
which the Point vanishes, as it were. The child 
lays a seed alongside another seed, repeats the act, 
and finds that it has a new element, the Line, 
which is the Point externalizing itself, or making 
the separation outside (between two Points) and 
not inside (as in the first stage). Hence this 
is explicitly the separative stage. 

Point-laying, which produces the Line, is even 
more significant than stick-laying, inasmuch as 
the Line is given already in stick-laying, which 
is simply external combination. Here again we 
note the reproductive idea, implicit as yet, but 
which is to be made explicit in the Occupations, 
for instance in dotting, pricking, sewing, etc. 

3. The Line, in general, moves into the Sur- 
face, having the same genetic power as the Point 
from which it is derived. The Line of seeds 
easily returns into itself and suggests the Sur- 
face by the outline which results. 

Thus the Point has unfolded, having pro- 
jected itself through the Line back into the Sur- 
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face, which wc recnllt rf , was the first abstraetion 
in the jirocess of Ahstiai t Magntltido, wliose cud 
was the siniplo Point- But tliis Point has now 
come buck to thcSurfafo, hjLs really produced it; 
ypit the Surface, as already set forth, ended hi 
tlie Point, So thti* la-st yurfacc ha^^ in it the re- 
turn to the Point, which i:^ taken up into it and 
nuikes it active, creative. That is, the Surface 
mtiBt now Ijceouie self-j^eparating like the Point, 
and project itself into the solid. 

Though wc embody the Point, ultimately we 
cannot behold it in visi(jn, nor even image it. 
But we can iitiagc the Line as extended in space , 
or the a,cti\'ity of the Point moving into the Line- 
But the Point ns such is just the negation of this 
cxteiL-^ipn. Wluit tluui luc we to dtj? We have 
to think the Poiut, not being able to perceive it 
or to image it ; we mu.st create it Avithin by an 
act of thonght, which is itself genetic* So we 
have to create the Point and then uuike it creative, 
so that of itself it moves out of itself and creates 
the Line, 

Thuri the Point is subjective, is our oun, 
filled mth the ereativity of the Ego, which can 
negate all extension or externality, yet external- 
izes this veTy act- Hence the Point is said to 
have posiitiou, which cannot mean that it has a 
real place or locality in i^paee, but is simply the 
act of negating all extermilty made external — 
all of which can only be the work of the Etjo, 
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So the Ego may for the nonce be deemed a Point 
which is self-active, self -separating, projecting 
itself into another Point which is itself as object. 
We have now reached the Surface as created, 
being the product of the Point, wherewith this 
second stage of the present process is brought to 
a conclusion. But the Surface is not merely 
created, but also creative, having in itself the 
genetic energy of the Point, its origin. This, 
however, constitutes a new departure. 

III. The Eeturn to the Surface producing 
THE Solid. — We must here distinguish between 
the Surface as the product of the Point, and the 
Surface as producing Concrete Magnitude, thus 
moving out of Abstract Magnitude. 

When we reach the Surface it is manifest that 
we have returned to the beginning of the Gifts 
of Abstract Magnitude. This return completes 
the psychical movement of the present stage 
(Abstract Magnitude), which has shown its 
triple process. The Point (Tenth Gift) returns 
and connects with the Surface (Seventh Gift). 

But the Surface now reached is no longer the 
first immediate Surface with which we started, 
when it was obtained by simple separation or 
abstraction. It has within itself the genetic 
element won by the Point, from which it has 
been produced by an inward process. So it must 
proceed at once to bring forth the Solid, for the 
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Surface now bus the Point within itself as self- 
Hepai'jiling, and thus projects itself out of the 
abstract into the concrete. 

We may not€ in the present connection that 
the three dimensions have been reproduced from 
the Point, which first unfolded into the Lhie 
(length), then this Line unfolded into Surface 
(length uLid breadth), and finally thiw Snrface 
has uniohled into the Solid (length, breadth, 
and thickness). 

The ehUd will easily and of hiniself play this 
transition from Snrface to Solid. He will make 
a fence out of his sticks for holding his seeds, 
lis a farmer makes it bin for his wheat or potatoes. 
Or he may pile up his seeds, transfonning the 
Snrf;ice into the SoUd, He can thus construct a 
Cube or cnboidal figure j and suggest the begin- 
ning of the Building Gifts. 

But having gone back to the Solid, it is mani- 
fest that we have moved out of the Gifts of Al>- 
sti'Hct Magnitude. They took for granted the 
Solid J from which they were abstracted; but 
having swept onward to the Point, they whii led 
about and have produr-ed the Solid which was 
their pre-supposition in the lirst place. 

Looking back at the Gifts of Abstract Mag- 
nitude, we note the Psyehosisn, First wiis the 
simple, passive separation from the outside, yet 
by th e mi nd ; sec o nd w as the in ner . se}>ar a 1 1 o n , 
which gave movement, and !ilho^ved the active 
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separation; third is the return to the Surface, 
the first abstraction, yet now through the Point, 
and with the creativity of the Point, which gen- 
etically passes to the Solid, the next matter to 
be considered. 

C. From Abstract back to Concrete Mag- 
nitude. — When the Surface has moved into the 
Solid, we have returned to the Cube, the begin- 
ning of the Building Gifts. This means that we 
have really produced the Derived Gifts, which 
start with the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude. 
From the Point we have derived Derivation, 
through the genetic movement already mentioned. 

The previous process of abstraction was the 
mental separation of Surface, Line, Point, from 
the given Solid, but now we have returned from 
the Point, which we have found to be the central 
creative principle, and we have produced the 
Solid, with which the start was made. 

Froebel repeatedly puts stress upon this return 
from the Point. The Solid has been " separated 
into Surface, Line and Point, which is its com- 
plete dissolution," yet this dissolution is not 
destruction but rather "the spiritualization of 
the material body," which must be the beginning 
of its genetic power. For this whole movement 
is like " the development of a tree out of the 
seed into tcunk, branch, twig, leaf, flower, pistil 
and pollen," which last is the division to very 
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pcnvder, yet also the bcgimiing of the return, of 
the generative procetsS* '* Hence we muat now 
in the opposite yet like manner go back to the 
first unity by bringing together and unifying '' 
what lisiB before been given in separation. 
{Laufji'^TJ, 575; 3lis^ Jarvis^ II, 333,) 

111 the sam© passage Froebel gives an iliustra- 
tion of how this transition from extreme division 
and sepandion baek to collection and unitication 
may be shown. The child sticks pins in a pin- 
cushion, whereby he finds the Points (now the 
pin-heads) uniting into a Line and then into 
a Surf am. Tliis is a phase of the return of 
which we have been speaking, and is the deep 
demand of the child's own Ego for completion. 
Froebel mjEi " FiiU of expression, collecting, 
unifying tlie spirit is the conjoining movement 
from Points to Lines, and from these again to 
formation/* Soid-satisf} ing it is to the child, 
because it completes that soul's process, and leaves 
it not in distracted fragments* Especially in 
the Oconpatitms wOl this movement be repeated 
in numerous vurietiea. 

In another passage (Lange^ II. 345; Miss 
Jarvis^ XL 45, 46) Froebel speaks of all educa- 
tion m proceeding from a Point which has within 
itself the mentioned genetic power, being the 
'' Point of germination/' Training by develop- 
ment " recoornizes t bis Point '' a.s filled witli all the 
child's future unfolding, *' as the start iug-[>nint 
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and source of all true education," as carrying 
potentially within itself " the limitations, cause, 
and laws " of all the succeeding manifestations of 
the spirit. Thus Froebel uses the Point as a kind 
of counterpart of the Ego itself, and makes it 
the bearer, metaphorically at least, of the child's 
development. 

We must see, therefore, that the Point is at 
last the Point of Return ; it is the axis upon 
which the processes of the Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude turn about and reproduce the Gifts of 
Concrete Magnitude. The Point has such gene- 
rative energy, which, however, is not going to 
stop with the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude, but 
will complete the Eeturn to the very beginning. 

It is plain that we have come back to the 
Derived Gifts, which began with the Cube. 
From this followed the movement of Derivation 
till the Point was reached, which in one sense is 
derived, but in the other and deeper sense creates 
itself — that is, separates itself and projects 
itself into the Line, Surface, Solid. Such is the 
whirl back, in which Derivation derives itself 
and so is Origination. Or the Derived Gifts have 
reached back to the Originative Gift in this 
return to their fountain head. 

We have already named the Second Gift — 
Sphere, Cube, and Cylinder — the Originative 
Gift, since from it were derived the other Gifts. 
But it has begotteli a child which is also orgi- 
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native like itself, and litis t^oiiie buck MH'kiiiijf its 
origitK The Pointy Mhidi Man itsolf derived, 
haa aow beronie the Boiirce of derivation; thus 
the strcsiiii turns biiek to its o^vn head vvtitcrs 
(saythruugli the clouds) and furnishes it^j^ own 
suj)ply. 



III. 

THE RETURN TO THE ORIGINATIVE GIFT. 

Such is the final step now to be taken in this 
series of Returns which, however, constitute one 
grand Return from Point to Point. 

Previously we reached the Derived Gifts in 
our journey back to their origin ; but all deriva- 
tion points to origination, and so our journey was 
not then complete. Accordingly we pass from 
the Derived Gifts, which start with the Third 
Gift, to the Second Gift, which has been already 
designated as orio^inative. There we interlink 
the end of the chain with the beginning, and the 
cycle of the Quantitative Gifts is complete. 

The Return, therefore, sweeps from Point to 
Point; that is, from the Point as explicit, free, 
genetic, back to the Point as implicit, undevel- 
(270) 
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oped, potentiaK lyiiijs: unburn in the heart of the 
SjUiere, yet histilv st niggling for birth. Thus 
the Point has generated itself, namely, the Point, 
which in its turn is self -gen ending. In a siniilur 
way, the lu-oni genenites, through the vegetable 
process, the aeorn which is nho tieorn-geiierat- 
ing. 

What have we gained hy the movement? 
Gained all — gained our starting-pf)int and its 
complete cycle of derivaticni. That impUeit 
Point in the Sphere, with its whijle creative 
encrg3' we took for granted as our point of de- 
parture; whence did it come? We have fomid 
that it unfolds a Point which is not only genera- 
tive, luit Belf-generat[vt% when conceived in its 
totnl sweep • Tluis the Point has wheeled back 
and created its own starting-points with which 
we began the process of the Gifts* That which 
was taken for granted is now proved, that which 
wa.^ iiinnediate i^ now nKHliated, that wliitdi tjen- 
erated aO the Gift-s in now generated itself; the 
iiat of crcaticnr is itself created, the creator hay 
created tlie creator, the producer has prtKluced 
that which produces him. 

The student may well contemplate this return 
to the Originative Gift (tlie Second) out of the 
Derived Series in his best thinkinof mood, 
for it is important, and not easy, and needs to be 
carefully con.sidered. We have ju,^t seen how tlio 
Point being the culmination of the Derived Gifts, 
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becomes in its turn originative, generating the 
Line, Surface, Solid, and thence pastriing to the 
Sphere, the starting-point of the Quantitative 
Giftgj in faet of the entire series of Gifts and 
Occupations, Such is, then, the movement: 
the Originative once passed into the Derived, but 
the Derived has now passed back into the Origi- 
native > thus completing the cycle of the present 
series. 

So we have come back to the central generative 
Point of the Sphere, with which we started the 
Second Gift and the Quantitative Series, But we 
have won a great experience in the process. We 
now know that this central Point, generating pri- 
marily the periphery of the Sphere, is the genetic 
principle out of which develops all geometric forms 
controlling Nature ^ and out of which conies the 
science of Mathematics in some of its most 
important aspects. The Point has gone through 
a whole series of incarnations, and has finally 
reproduced itself, or, we may say, the Sphere has 
created itself. The Ego has found the ideal 
center which is self -creative, or at least images 
the same 5 next it must make this generative 
principle a fact, which it will do in the Occupa- 
tions or Qualitative Gifts. The Ego, having 
made the Sphere create itself ideally, muat 
itself now create the Sphere really, putting 
it into a material shape. In this case the form 
is not merely given from the outside, but is 
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molded through its inner quiditiej^; in other 
words tli€ material in the Occupations imist f>e 
traiiiiformerl, since tlie central Point of the 
Gifts is now creative of Form. 

It is true that we (tlie kindergardner) gene- 
rated ideally all the Quantitative Gifts, but the 
child has had them given to him m material 
£*hape; now, however, lie must produce or rather 
reproduce th{^m. 

Through giving to the child the Quantitative 
Giftjj and having hinj go through tlieir process, 
we have led him back to tlieir creative source* 
^Vhen he rear lied the Poiut and saw it embodied 
ineoine object, and there laid the uuiterial Points 
together and f(jrmed a Line, and in like numner 
mfive<I through the Surface into the 8olid, lie 
wfie getting the genetic Idea of the Gifts, he waR 
changing fi-om being the recipient of Fornt to 
the pru<lucer of Form. 

Th(^ unseen center of the Sphere can l)e em- 
bodied, and thus seen by tlie child, so that the 
invisible (^rcalive Point is sugg< stt^L The round 
disc of Puiuls with the Point a1 tlie center may 
suffict! ; but an orange cut in two w!!l show in 
Nature the creativ^e primiph-, the seed at tlie cen-- 
tcr, whit h may be taken as an etnbo<ijed Point. 
Thiit orantfe seed is the teener at ive real Point 
which also reproduces itself thnmgli llic proc^css 
of Nature, as the return into itself. 

The mind of the (4iild through the di?si'i])line 

18 
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of tlie (Tclc of the Gifts has won its ideal start- 
infr-l)oiiit, and can now begin to generate that 
which at first it simply took for granted. Its 
next step is to produce what has been given to 
it, and to participate in the deepest principle of 
the educative process. Through the training 
which lies in the inner movement of these Gifts, 
the child has unfolded the germ of productivity 
itself, and is getting ready to go forth as the 
master of the material world. 

And the child has speciallj^ gotten hold of the 
inner controlling principle of the Sphere, its 
essential quality, which he can now use for his 
own end. He can reproduce the Sphere in any 
pliable material, as clay or wax, for he is in pos- 
session of its creative thought — and so we are 
ready to pass to the Reproductive Gifts (Occu- 
pations). 



I 
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OBSTITtVATIONS ON THE rR:E:CEDlNG MOVEMEKT. 

1, The problem iiboul numbering the GiftR 
comes it[) ii> every careful fsltident for solution. 
As already said, we claim no right to settle this 
matter. But we may contribute our opinion 
along with other persons interested in the cause. 
It is* our ]iid2:ment that the first six Gifts should 
not be tani[jered with ; let their numerical desig- 
natioB remain asFroebel gave it in the beginning. 
The following Giftn we uould number in tln'^ 
way : — 

Seventh Gift — The curvilinear Gift. 
Eighth (Sift — The Surface (tablets), 
Nintli Gift — ^The Line (Htieks mid rings). 
Tenth Gift— The Point (.^oeds, etc.)/ 
Ill several manuals the la»t two designations 
are already cjnployed. The Si^venth and the 
Eighth would be the chief thauges from tlje 
■ present numbering of the Gifta. 

This method would l>e clear and Jogicallv 
adapted to the subject-matter. Tor it is illogical 
and confusing to give two mimbers to the Line, 
as is now done^ and only one to the Surface, the 
latter being also a much larger Gift, We may 
well feel a propriety in making the Point the 
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Tenth Gift. For ten is the end and the return 
of the decimal system to its beginning ; 10 goes 
back to 1, and also has a sign of its own; ten 
has thus an inner correspondence with the Point, 
and in a degree suggests its character. Such 
congruences, we hold, have their meaning 
and educative influence; they are to be disre- 
garded in the presence of weightier matters, but 
otherwise should be taken into the account. Let, 
then, the Point, which turns back to its begin- 
ning in order to go forward, be designated by 
that number in the system of numbers, which 
also turns back to its beginning in order to go 
forward. 

2. The student may be at first somewhat con- 
fused by the quantity of the foregoing Returns, 
each of which is the third stage of the Psychosis 
and closes a special process, the whole of which 
then makes a transition to an antecedent, more 
comprehensive process. 

The three Returns here set forth we shall 
recapitulate in their order and try to designate 
them more briefly and sliarply. 

First. When the Point produces through the 
Line the Surface, there is the Return from the 
Tenth to the Seventh Gifts, from the seeds 
(Points) to the tablets (Surfaces), from the end 
of Abstract Magnitude to the starting-point, 
which movement constitutes the cycle of the 
Gifts of Abstract Magnitude. 
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Second. When the Surface throitgh ity genetic 
energy laoTes into tlie Solid, there i^ the return 
from tlie Seventh to the Third Gift, or ^ve may 
say, to the Cube and Cylinder of the Second 
Gift as derived formes. It \h the Return from 
Ab^itnu t to Con<Tete Magnitude^ an<l uiakeii the 
Cycle of the included Giftn, or the totality of 
the Derived Gifii*, 

Third. The final Keturn in that from Cube 
and C}'liiid«r to Sphere and Point of the Second 
Gift, wliich completes the cycle of the Quanti- 
tative Gifts, showing the P(jint proceeding from 
and then retiLrning to the PoiJit. 

These three Returns ai^e, however, but i*tep8 
of one great Eel urn. Still these steps should be 
carefully noted, as they constitute the connect- 
ing hnks of the different cycles of the Gifts to 
Avhich they i^epanitely belong. Moreover they, 
eacli ajid all, are necessary to show the psycholog- 
ical [H'ocess Tvhich underlies and organizes these 
Gifts. The Psychosis, the inner process of the 
Ego itself, is the creative priin'ijalc of thern, and 
is that ^vhich makes them edu( alive in the deep- 
est sense of the word. The child's Ego, poten- 
tial, iuiplicit, slumbering, is unfolded into reaUty 
and awakened to take pos^es^ion of itself and of 
the world through the inherent psychical move- 
ment of theao Gifts* 

3, We may thus behold three eycle^^ in this 
quantitative series of Gift^, orio within the other, 
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till the central Point is reached (in fact we can 
in a way count four cycles). Here is again sug- 
gested the principle of concentrism, as the final 
outcome of the whole process. This, however, 
is an inner, spiritual concentrism, which is based 
on the return through the Point. Such return in- 
tegrates the missing link in the three cycles before 
mentioned, making the same complete in them- 
selves, yet an organic part of the total movement 
of the Gifts. (See table.) 

Already we had the outer manifestation of 
concentrism in the Second Gift, where it showed 
itself in a number of shapes, as in the concentric 
forms of Sphere, Cube, and Cylinder. Concen- 
trism repeated itself in the Surface and in the 
Line ; thus it has accompanied us throughout the 
entire development of the quantitative Gifts. 
Such is what we call its symbolic appearance, its 
manifestation in outward shapes, which, however, 
suggest and carry the soul into the inward mean- 
ing. This suggestiveness of concentric shapes, 
whether spherical, circular, or rectilineal, has 
been already emphasized as giving the idea of 
completeness, of a self -returning totality, of the 
movement of all things outward from, and in- 
ward to, the central creative Point or Source. 

But now these external forms of concentrism 
are seen to foreshadow the inner character and 
movement of the totality of the quantitative Gifts, 
which also show essentially three self -returning 
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cyclef^ which are to be gruHped through nn invv^ird 
repror^entation. Here again triphcity nuLkc8 itbclf 
vaUd* 

4- Thihi :^eeiJiw to he the hest plaec for niwert- 
ing a tabular ?^tateiiient of the entire Hicrie^ of the 
quantitative Gifts, The student eaii see at a 
glaiiee all the diviHi(ui8 through wliit^h she hua 
been moviii<^ hi tlnj fcjregoin^ exposition, ujidalHO 
their relation to one another and to tlie whole. 
Prot'i^ss within process is shown by the order; 
the threefold movement is seen to be the unifying 
prineijile in tlie largest as well as in tlie smallest 
portion. Wheel within wheel lilve intrieat(! chuk" 
work, yet all of it moving seimrately and together 
in harmony; the cloek-w^ork of the soul we may 
name it , juBt now% into whieh you look as thrtmgh 
a transparent crystal covering, Tlic ehild-soul is 
unfolding itst'lf by playing with tlie.se Ciifts, 
whi(h also have a soul and its jnovenient, though 
ext e r n a 1 i zed in j n at er i a I o b j ee t s . I j e 1 1 h e s t u cl e 1 1 1 
contemplate this eoncent rated epitome of all that 
has gone beftjre and take it up within, identifv- 
ing the same with her oivn Ego and itsprocessi's. 
For the soul of this tabular diagram ir just the 
PsyehtjsiB, which is likewise her own sniiTs form 
and movement. 

Let her trace in the trdjle and at the same time 
assimilate in her th^mgiit the three grand Keturns 
through the Point as seen in the divisirnis of llui 
quantitative Gifts, since they are here indicated 
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Dutwnr^ny by number and word, wliich, however, 
are not merely to bo memorized, but arc to be 
re-creaUKl h%^ the thinking Etjo. 

5, The lit tempt of man to return to hia origin, 
t() the first fountains of hii^ being, has born eele- 
brated iu many way^. The hero of Northern 
legend, Sigfried, goes through hi^ marvelous 
ciireer and does his memorable deedB in the 
seiirch to tiud out whenee he sprang, Oedipus, 
in Greek story, must di&eover who were his 
parents in spite of the warning of the Oracle: 
" Mayat thr>u never know tlie truth of what thou 
art I " Still he hin^ to know, and know himself, 
though fiite smite him for his knowledge. The 
Bibles of the world try to tell to man, their 
follower, the nature of hi^ origin imd tlie very 
period of liis creation. In ,i more daring s|>irit 
Hesiod unfokls the origin of the Gods themselves, 
the rulers and creators f)f man. 

Strjinge to eay, modern wcii^nce has herein 
troddeu in the footstei>s of the old Mythus, 
which gives always some proijlietio foreeast of 
the futnre. Darwin is our lalt st hero, who has 
gone in search of the '* Origin of the Species/' 
really the Origin of the Human Species, and 
brought back Evolution, iinl simply of the spirit 
(which waa known and believed before) but em- 
bodied in living forms, made visible in organisms. 
Nature's organic development has been incarnated 
by Darwin in his epos (jf our modern agCj 8ome- 
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what aw Nature's inorganic development has been 
embodied by Froebel in these play-gifts for the 
little child. Like the descent and the ascent of 
the Point, so we are served to the descent and 
the ascent of man himself, in a line of re-incar- 
nations from the beginning, showing an inner 
transforming power which clothes itself in an 
ordered succesijion of external living shapes. 

The most colossal image of this self -return is 
found in Northern Mythology, which tells of the 
huge earth-serpent coiled around the whole ter- 
raqueous globe, and holding up the same in its 
circular fold by putting its tail into its mouth. 
Thus is our earth supported from falling into 
everlasting chaos, and held in its orbit of light 
by a self -returning cycle or perchance by several 
of them, as that serpent may have been long 
enough to have reached around the globe two or 
three times. Why not? Thus we may behold 
in it also a kind of My thus of Concentrism. 

6. Deeply implanted in the human soul is the 
idea of the Kcturn, which has its place in relig- 
ion also and expresses itself in the faith and hope 
of a return to the Divine Source. Man's destiny 
is to return to God, his Creator; he works, 
develops more and more, makes real his possi- 
bilties, yet the end is the getting back to the f oun- 
tainhead. All religions make some attempt to 
embody in rite or to express in creed this infinite 
longing of the human heart, whose deepest aspir- 
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at ion IS '*to eee God,*' the creative Point of 
the gnmt Ball whose periphery is the Universe, 
Thus oui^ inortal journey is a going whieh also is 
a returning, or at least hay in it the Eeturn to 
the Primal Source as the very soul of it^^ pro- 
gress. Already we have seen the rectilincsil 
passing into the t'urvilineal as its higher stnge, 
in order th^it it may return into itself. 

7. It will be recollected by the student of 
Dante that when the poet in his descent comes 
to the central Point of the earth*l)all^ he has to 
whirl abont, he niakcbs llie grand tunij placing 
his head where Iiis feet wcri! before , ere he can 
beci'in the as<^ent, the niovement upwards which 
is for hi 111 the Keturn- In order to emphasize 
its lueuniag, he stops to bid the reader think 
'*whata jH^^i^t it w^as that I turned I " For 
Dante it was indeed the turning-point out of the 
decjicst depth of the Inferno, to which hitherto 
had ijctai his descent, but now came tlie ascent. 
Thua the mighty imaginatitni of the world-pcjet 
han seized upon tlie globe itself ^ts liis Ball wilh 
its centra] Point, using the hittir as the turning- 
point in the wcightest of all hujuan matters, 
natuely the Return from Evil to Good, from 
Hell to Heaven, from Satan lo God. 

8. Froebel has given us a glimpse of the re- 
turning movement which was in his mind con- 
nected with stick-laying, a favorite play-gif t of 
his. lie notices how the Cube unfolds out of 
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the Sphere, and continues its development to the 
sticks; then how the latter pass back to the 
Sphere as their source. He claims stick-laying 
to be an educative means which has both these 
movements in it, the descending and the ascend- 
ing (abwdrts vom Stdbchen bis zur Kugel^ und 
aufwdrts von der Kugel bis zum Stdbchen. 
See the passage in Lange^ II. 392; translation 
by Miss Jarvis^ II. 123) . Hardly more than this 
do we find anywhere in Froebol, that is, in the 
formulated statements of his procedure. The 
Return in its full sweep and bearing seems never 
to have been developed by him, though he has 
fitful flashes of it in a number of places. Already 
we have cited a significant gleam of his touching 
the return from the Point. 

Froebel sees the process of his play-gifts most 
distinctly under the form of an image taken from 
vegetable nature. Over and over again he re- 
curs to such an image for their illustration. In 
the essay on stick-laying just alluded to he con- 
siders ** the Ball to be a flower-bud, which, when 
it blossoms, develops a multitude of stamens and 
pistils,'' which are linear chiefly. So he con- 
nects organically the Ball or Sphere with the 
sticks as lines. 

9. But the most suggestive point of Return as 
witnessed in vegetable nature, is the seed, the 
true representative and embodiment of the Point. 
The apple is a Sphere which is determined by 
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the pecul rit the conter, or the ('Ciitral Point. The 
apple unfolds from tliu seed, yd produee?^ the 
seed im its end, the genetic part of itself, since 
the pulp of the apple exists to protect and to feed 
this reproiJuctive element of itself. Stieh is the 
vegetalile cycle already all tided to, with its des- 
cent on the one side and its ascent on the other, 
The pnlmid cycle of generation has a similar pro- 
cess, thou<rh more concealed- 

Snrronnding the seed or in the seed itself is 
what largely sustain?* the life of uniniate creation. 
Man lives chiefly on seeds (ecreulB or nuts) and 
what enyelups the seeds (fruit) ; that which re- 
produces the ^xgetable body through nature's vast 
digestive organs, reproduces hln body through 
his inner apparatus for digestion. The little 
child, eating the apple, finds at its center the 
seed which is to produce the tree, and the tree is 
to 1 produce the apple with its seed at the center. 
Thus the child actually lives in and through the 
vegetable cycle, which thereby develops his 
body; but he must see that cyrlo as a whole, 
which thereby develops, calls forth, educates his 
mind. 

In the vegetable world, necordingly, we can 
behold both an inner and outer concenhjsmj as 
well as the sn^ffested movement from the Point 

GO 

through Line, Surface j Solid j back to Point. 
There is, first, in the apple-tree an outer concen- 
trism seen in its annual concentric layers of 
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wood. Secondly there is the inner concentrism 
or rather cycle, also annual, which we have 
already traced from seed to seed, involving the 
entire vegetable process. The Point (as seed) 
shoots into Lines (stem, branch, trunk) and even 
into Surfaces (leaves thousandfold), and also 
into the Solid of many kinds, producing them all 
on its creative journey back (or forward) to the 
Point (as seed), embodying in its forms the full 
sweep of both Abstract and Concrete Magnitudes. 
Legend, too, has been busy with the seed, yea 
with the apple-seed, and has even given to a man 
the name of Apple-seed, with a kind of romantic, 
whimsical, yet symbolic turn of its many-hued 
kaleidoscope. This human Apple-seed had the 
inveterate habit of wandering about and planting 
apple-seeds, that is, himself, throughout the 
Mississippi Valley, where the Popular Tale has 
picked him up and keeps him alive and going 
still in an everlasting play-gift of planting apple- 
seeds, which children imitate in the kindergarden. 
Also he sang at his work, like the child, who 
sings into himself the deep germ of all growth 
just in his play. So little Johnny Apple-seed 
had his little play-song, even as Froebelhad, and 
Homer too, for that matter. One of his songs 
we shall here set down, and therewith bring to a 
tiny musical close the present chapter. 
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\ love lo plant a little seed 

Whose fruit I never see; 
Some hungry straug'er It will fe«d, 

When it becomes a tree* 

I love to sing a UUle song 
Whose words attune the day, 

Aad TOtiad me sec the chlldrea throng 
When I bej^iu to play. 

Bo I can never lonely be 

Although I am alone, 
J think the future apple tree 

WhicTi helps the mftn unknowa 

[ elng my heart Into the alr^ 
And plant my way with seed^ 

The son^ sends maslc everywhere, 
The tree will tell ray deed. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



THE OCCUPATIONS. 



Through tho discipline of the Gifts, the mind 
of the cliild has won its ideal starting-point ; he 
has generated through the Point what he took 
for granted in the beginning ; what was given 
him at first, he has now produced ; out of deriva- 
tion he has developed into origination. Moving 
with the process of the Gifts, he has become pro- 
ductive, creative; he has reached the inner, cen- 
tral, genetic Point out of which unfolds the ex- 
ternal material world ; from the quantitative or 
extensive principle he has passed to the qualitative 
or intensive. Or, we can say, from the recipient 
of Form in the Gifts he has unfolded into the 
producer of Form in the Occupations. 
(288) 
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So the return from tlie Point to tlie I'oint 
Dieans not only tlie closing of i\n\ cycle of tlie 
Gifts, bnt nl?^o the opening of the cycle of the 
Occnpnii(nis. And this mcnns not only the outer 
combination of what wia^ already givtMi, hut alwo 
the iiuier traiisfonnation of it tliroiitjli tin 
propci'ties. 

In the j^ysteni of l^lsiy-gift^ an n whole, wc 
have alreudv dcHigtnitcd three grnnd f^ weeps or 
niovcHientfl, of which we have now reached the 
third. This embnieoB w^hnt is lusually called the 
Occupational — a term whu-h has become ho fully 
entrcnch<'<l iu the iiundw of kindergardnerB that 
it will huvc to be retained- To be sure, all these 
Play-<:ifts are occufjationsof the child, and often 
sf) <"allcd by Froelicl himself, inasmuch as they 
occupy tln^ t liild and furnish nutans of employ- 
ment* 

If, howeTer, we wish tfj connect this third 
stage with the prereding one, and at the same 
time def^Tgnate the difference between the twfj, 
w^e may rail these the Qualitutive Play'-gifts, while 
the former are the Quivntitative Play-giftei, The 
reascm for Buch a dewignntiou will, we hope, be 
made clear from the f oil n wing expositinn. 

It will be well to recall ut this ]Hiin\ the first 
stage also, the First Play-gift — tlie six Halls — 
which was named the Potential (iift, as contain- 
ing implicitly all the rcist. So we nmsit exjjcct 
in thii? third stage, that many things which were 
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hinted, intimated, suggested but not developed 
in the first stage, will now be brought out, made 
explicit in thought and given a name. The First 
Gift was also qualitative, hence we observe a re- 
turn to it — which fact already points to the 
psychical process underlying the total sweep of 
the Play-gifts. 

The question which is or ought to be upper- 
most in the mind of the student at this point is, 
What is the distinction between the second and 
third stages? Or, to put the same question in 
its ordinary form: What is the difference be- 
tween the Gifts and the Occupations? 

1. In the Occupations the child begins to deal 
with the inner, intensive, physical qualities of 
matter while in the Gifts he deals with the outer, 
extensive, mechanical relations of matter. When 
he perforates a piece of paper with a needle, or 
even dots it with a lead pencil, he is testing it, 
and is discovering through his test the inner 
(|uality or property of the object, say its pentra- 
bility or its tenacity. We call it an inner quality 
of the object, for he cannot see it or feel it 
directly ; he has to test it by some sort of 
attack upon it, and then see or hear its response 
to his attack, he has to assail its individuality 
and make it show its mettle, its inner character — 
and this is the quality of which we speak. Wje 
can see in peace the extensive nature or form 
of a piece of matter, but we can find out its 
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intt'Tisive nature or ^nialily only tlirnui^h si 

Ho llie rhild opena his bjittlc with all creation 
or at leiist with nil nnture, for he intifst know the 
hmer qiinhty of everything hi liis envh"(nuiieiit 
bof<ne he can be master. Let as iiosv compare 
ho\v he proceed?? in the Gift^. He doe?? not ar^- 
sail the Oube?> or the Brieks in buihUn^; he puts 
them on top of one another, he combines them 
(jiitwarcUy into ^omc form, he does not attack 
them inwardly for some (luality of theirs Avhich 
he wishes to get at and to employ ftjr hiw own 
purpose. 

In the Gifts combination is tlie word and the 
fiut, cither by wuy of superposition or juxtapo- 
Rition ; m the Occupations transform a ti<Jii is the 
word and the fact, or inner chan^ie of the ma- 
terial, wherel>y its quahty is man if lasted. 

Snch is the iirst emphatic disti motion. Yet 
this we must see arit^rhtand not in excess. There 
is no denying that the Gifts — Ball, Cnbe and 
the rest — have akso inner tjualities of mailer, 
Tliey have hardness, impenctrahilily, a de^j^ree {>f 
elasticity, etc. And one (jnality of matter, the 
most universal, namely, *rravityj has of necessity 
to be talvcn into account, in tlie Building Gifts. 
Yet even here gravity, though always present, is 
not explicit except in a few of the more eonipli- 
cated forms. The stress in these Gifts is upon 
the quantitative element, form, number and 
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measure — Geometry, Arithmetic and Mensura- 
tion. The qualitative element recedes into the 
background till brought to the front in the Occu- 
pations. 

Elasticity is an inner quality of matter, not 
apparent till tested. When the elastic Ball is 
thrown against the floor, it rebounds, it asserts 
itself after being assailed, thus showing its inner 
quality. The Ball of the First Gift is rightly 
made elastic, this Gift being qualitative; but the 
Ball of the Second Gift starts the quantitative 
series and hence is indifferent to quality, as far 
as thought is concerned, though its material must 
undoubtedly show certain qualities. Hence not 
too much stress is to be placed upon the hard- 
ness of the second Ball, as is often done by kinder- 
gardners. The hardness or softness of the 
second Ball (or Sphere) really cuts no figure in 
the quantitative series; nobody ever speaks of it 
or thinks of it afterwards, in the course of these 
Gifts. It is true that Froebel sets the example 
in the present instance, but that example, we 
have agreed, is to be rationally followed, not 
always literally. And the rational ground of his 
quantitative Gifts must make them quite indiffer- 
ent to the quahtative element. 

In the Occupations, therefore, the child begins 
that great conquest of Nature through investi- 
gating and utilizing her inner qualities, which is 
the peculiar function of our own time. He 
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prief< into her secrets lituniHy, u^^ing nouie kiml of 
;i ]>vy — a knife, h piti, a needle » or, it may be, 
uierely bis band- And tbifi brings us to the next 
chief difference between the present and the 
preceding tjtugre — the implenicnt. 

2- la the Occupations the child is to lie intro- 
duced tx>»th© use of implements. In tlie Gifts, 
which require only external combi nation, be 
can get along with his baud alone. But now 
be must enter into the heart of the objcR^t, b& 
must overconie its resistance by new means, be 
needs something more -than band, iinfrer, or 
fingcr^uaib He has to have a toed, which is n 
kind of fcjp^cialized or iiit entitled band made to 
irrip tliiB and that shape of Nature in its very 
vit;ils. 

The simple hand has in the tool a means or 
mediujn which works between itself and the 
object; a mediatinsr principle lies iii the tot)l, 
which ia to mediate tlie grand oj^position between 
Man and Nature. The tool which is turned upon 
the physical object with a cerhiin quality is itself 
a physical object with a certain quality; thus 
ilau dlrectJS Nature against Nature and therebv 
subjects her through herself as eud.>odied in tlic 
implemeut. Or, we may say that Man, haYing 
i n vestigatcd a ad d i s c o v e red the r e 1 a t i v e ( i na 1 i t i es 
of Nature, turns the wtrouger (piality against 
the weaker and thereby tnuin[>hs. The tool is, 
it may be said, the primal miUtari" weapon by 
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the aid of which the human being is to win and 
to secure his freedom against the overwhelming 
power of external Nature. The child is to be 
trained in the use of the implement, and to begin 
his training early, for he needs it in his very 
first years. A kind of military discipline it is, 
and he a kind of soldier, exercising himself in 
the opening yet ever-enduring battle of life. 

Not without profound insight has man been 
defined as a tool-making animal. He seizes upon 
a quality of the physical object and turns it 
into his implement for mastering that refractory 
world surrounding him everywhere called Nature. 

But why does he wish to master her? Other- 
wise she masters him, she determines him, he is 
not free. 

Here we catch a glimpse of the grand ultimate 
end which man is seeking by the use of tools, 
namely, freedom. The great industrial age, and 
the great industrial i)eoples, those who make the 
most perfect tools, and who use them most per- 
fectly, are in the last view working for a higher 
liberty, and are realizing not only material wealth 
but also free institutions. The locomotive, the 
telegraph, the sewing-machine are the mightiest 
liberators of the human race that the earth has 
yet seen; but they are simply huge tools which, 
once put into the hands of man and woman, will 
snap the adamantine fetters of Space, Time, and 
Matter, with which external Nature shackles every 
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child burji into the world. The tool is, thcri'fnrc*, 
an instrument of freedom, and every blow struck 
by the workman upon his steam enghie is, in the 
final outlook of life, a blow for freedom. 

The ehUd m to be trained to handle the tool 
as soon m be begins^ to show the need of it. In 
this way alone can he take possession of hi,'^ 
Bpiiitual heritage J through the tool he starts 
to become an active member of the wc)ntit^rful 
fndustrial civilization which is the deepest 
fact of his epoch* We mu^t not i)roh>ng 
his apprc^ntieeship to the hand, though this 
be necesgary at the beginning, for he must 
first get possession of his hand before lio esm 
use a tool. Still beyond a certain limit, haiHl- 
work becomes enslaving and pulls down the child, 
while tool- work is liberating, and draws him u|>- 
wa,rd toward a more complete freedom. 

In the Occupations when he begins Dotting, a 
pencil is put into his handj which is a tf>ul ; in Per- 
foration he must have some kind of a sharp tool 
and learn to use it with care, for he nmst find out 
that he can stick himself with tlie same wc:i|hmi 
with which he sticks nature. This is a neces- 
sary part of the training, wml cannot be? si^l lu^idc ; 
still let there be no excetis in exposing tlio child 
to danger » There is some danger in everything- 
It is dangerous to breathe, especially in the city, 
yet we cannot live without breathing; it is hazar- 
dous to open the eyes lest something get into 
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them, still we cannot see at all unless we look. 
So the tool is dangerous, but the child might 
as well be unborn as not to learn the use of it, 
and thereby expose himself to some danger. 
, We may note here the correspondence between 
the tool and its effect : the pointed pencil makes 
a point, the sharpened needle shows a correspond- 
ing puncture ; the line of sharp points in the 
knife-blade produces the line in cutting the paper ; 
the brush is a kind of surface applied to sur- 
faces chiefly, and the paper knife requires sur- 
face, line or edge, and point to serve as an 
implement in folding. Thus the tool with its 
special quality makes its impress upon the object, 
whose refractory quality is thereby met and 
mastered. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to forbid the 
child the use of the tool in the Occupations. It 
is worse, it is a wrong, since it hinders or delays 
him in taking possession of his inheritance as a 
member of our industrial civilization. It cripples 
him as a tool-user, and hence as a tool-maker ; it 
rears a lame member of the social order, it sins 
against the spirit of the age. Yet the attempt 
has been made to banish, as far as possible, the 
tool from the Occupations and to throw the child 
back solely upon his hand. But the opposite 
doctrine is the true one : introduce the tool as 
much as he can use it to advantage. 

The point at which the tool should appear may 
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be j^tatodr when ilw <>l>jcvt oaii be iiuide l>y llic 
child more perfect tliroLiirh using the tool, tlie 
child must h:ive it, and to keep it riwiiy from him 
iH 11 mistake, yen, a wrtjujz- For tlie gnrnd ideal 
of nttfiinmciiL i^ iierfortioii, and to interfere with 
thiit i^ {o strike at the root of all e<hu"atioii, m- 
t«llei^tLial and nioraL W^lieii the child ran model 
iiirt cub© ar his liouse a little belter by meaii!4 of 
a ^small modehnif knife, it niujrit be jait into liis 
hands ^ when he can fold Im pajx^r fornix in a 
neater style with a paper-folder, let him have it 
in spite (jf any east-iron role ii> fhe eontrary. 
For he is not merely to develrjp his hand, Vnit 
chiefly Tj? to develop perfeetion^ Avhose ideal rteet:^ 
before him and lures him onward. 

The answer is often made: But we nuist make 
tlio hand perfect lirst. Mot by any nutans ; haiid- 
trainingis not an end in itself , itiw onlyanieanB. 
When the baud fails, the tool innst be ealled for. 
In speeiid vocations, like ijiano-|daying or tar- 
yicQtry, a special hand-training is neeesHary, but 
tbiB does Ui^t hold in the Ocnipjilions, ^vh<^se 
object is tu make^ not a piano-player or a car- 
penter, but a mau^ whn,^e ideal i4> pcrfectiuu. 
* * Be }'c perfect /'is the divine injunct i n 1 1 , j jlacing 
the Divine itself as the ideal to be followed. 

Again we repeat that the culture of the hand 
frees the soul up to a certain jjoint, but beyond 
that point euBlaves it. There arc hand -civiliza- 
tions and there are tool-civilizations, The Ori- 
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entals chiefly belong to the former; we cannot 
compete with the Hindoos, the Chinese, or even 
the Arabians in the manual dexterity required in 
some of their fabrics. And if we of the Occident 
did train ourselves to such a competition, it would 
ruin us, it would enslave us. We use and make 
the tool, and the biggest kind of a tool, the 
machine, whose ultimate sacred end, we believe, 
is the freeing of man from the bonds of Nature. 
Among Oriental peoples we admire Japan, which 
is adopting the Occidental implement in its largest 
forms, and so is passing from a hand-civilization 
to a tool-civilization — certainly one of the great 
miracles of the modern world. 

Accordingly, in going from the Gifts to the 
Occupations the child begins to move out of mere 
hand-work to tool-work, and therein is marching 
on a line with the development of his race. 

3. We now come to the most important fact 
of the Occupations, indeed the one all-embracing 
fact of them, without which they would have no 
real meaning. This essential fact is that the 
child must henceforth go back and reproduce for 
himself what has been given him ; he must make 
over anew what was previously made for him ; 
he must return upon his work, and the forms 
which he once received and combined he has now 
to produce through his own activity. 

So the child in the Occupations goes back and 
makes his Ball, his Cube, his Bricks, and pro- 
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diR-es Iii.s own Points and Line^i iiiid Surfiieo^. 
Out of vhiy he can modol*cjuilD tdl of tlic Bidld- 
itig Gifts and use tlieni ; lie not oidy combiner 
cxtermdlyj hut traiLsfonns inteniidly, tlirougli 
some inner LiUiiUty, \us niateriaL Thus lio Ijcgius 
to niiike Ilia own ]U"e.suppositious, and to create 
for liinii!?elf what he before simply areepted: lie 
has opened his lifers career of rernnstruelin;^ 
what he oiire t<K>k for granted, and he cinmot 
stop till he bailde anew the old starting-point — 
and this not only outwardly but also inwardly, 
wherein lies the trLie educative value of the aet. 

And here we nnist note agaiit tlie re:il lueaiiiiig 
of the word Gift in the present €oimcett<»u. It 
signiHes something given, taken for granted, pre- 
siipposed; it thus represents the given world into 
which the ehild is born, and which deternn'nes 
him from every dircetiou. This world is what he 
is to create over into his own and so jiosscss ; thus 
he makes his own presu[ipo.Hitiou, he determines 
hie own determinant, and thereby attains free- 
dom. 

Froebel'b Gifts are not, therefon^ merely little 
presents to the little child, with which he may 
amuse himself, though they )>e all this U\(>; they 
stand for something far dci'pcr, nothing le>s than 
the educative movement of the hidividual and of 
the race, into which the child is to be inducted 
through his play with these Plny-gifts. For 
man moves l»ack in order to move forward ; he 
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must reach behind and take up into himself his 
presuppositions, his given world, in order to 
reach forward and grasp the precious boon, the 
end of all striving, freedom. 

Now, in tlie Occupations as here set forth, 
there is just this return to and reconstruction of 
what has been hitherto given in the Quantitative 
Gifts specially ; the great realm of the extended, 
the spatial, in general, the realm of matter is 
transformed through its qualities into new quan- 
titative shapes by the child. Undoubtedly there 
is still in the Occupations something given, 
namely the material to be transformed ; so we 
may call them Gifts too, but of a different kind, 
namely, qualitative. 

Particularly, then, do the Quantitative Gifts 
represent the given element, which, however, has 
to be taken up by the child, learned, appropri- 
ated. They have been called the alphabet of 
form, showing first the total form or solid, and 
then proceeding to surface, line, and point. The 
child, having learned this alphabet, applies it to 
the reproduction of form in the Occupations. 
Just as he proceeds from the total word to 
syllable, letter, and sound, and then reconstructs 
them in speech in order to express himself, so 
he does here. He has to get possession of the 
two alphabets, those of Form and of Speech, 
ere he can mould the silent yet soulful statue 
which is made of clay, or the speaking statue 
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(bo called by an old Greek philosrijjluir) wbieh 
ie made of the wonL Thun for his self- utter- 
ance, which is self -reuhziit ion, he is hiying under 
contribution two ^ense-vvorldw, those of ^ight 
and of Ronud* 

The 0((^upation3, through this reproduction of 
material fomiB, introduce an mdu^trial element ; 
thevconnert cluiHelv with the uiseful arts af man- 
ktnd. Sewin^f, weaving, modeling, drawing are 
some of the Occupations, and have been employed 
from time immemorial by the race for the pro- 
duction of Hs fabrics. But , in theca>*^e of the child, 
their object is ]>iiniarily ethu'iitive, not titilitarian ; 
they are to develop the total man, not the 
weaver, the sem[JHtrcs,s, the designer; they are to 
unfold that potential Ego into the reality, tliereby 
giving mastery own' all externality and furnish- 
incc a free home on thi.s CMrlh. Herein the 
Oc(^iil)ations lead the little ehild toward the great 
cud of education, which is the remaking l>y and 
for himself of the made world, transforming it 
into the abode of freedom. The grand destiny 
of Jndn.stry and of industrial progress is to trans- 
shape outer material Nature into man'j^ own f firms, 
80 that he beholds on all sides the image of him- 
self as a «elf -determined being, and dwella in a 
self-created univer.'je, harmoniously realizing his 
divine nature, Thu^ he is returning to (iod, his 
creator and prototyiJc, in the mo.st profound re- 
UgicuB sense. 
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And this activity of the child in the kinder- 
garden reaches out beyond his indiWdual self into 
the social sphere of which he is a member. In 
remaking these fabrics above mentioned, he is 
also remaking the Industrial Order, of which 
they are part and product originally, he is re^ 
producing the great social organism, making hun- 
self a member thereof, and rebuilding it in his 
activity as it once built itself. Through these 
Occupations he becomes the little architect of 
society, which received him at his birth, but 
which he has to be eternally re-creating by his 
labor, that it be his own. 

Moreover, this pre-formed world of matter 
which surrounds and determines the child, and 
which he has to re-form, has another suggestion — 
that of his institutional relations — which must 
here be taken into account. In fact just the 
total movement of the Gifts and Occupations as 
already unfolded is a preparation for institutional 
life and a discipline in institutional virtue. As 
the child is born into a pre-established order of 
Nature, so he is born into a pre-established 
ethical order, that of Law and Institutions; and 
as he is to take up and make over the one, so he 
is to take up and make over the other, both unto 
the end of his higher freedom. Nay, in going 
through the process of the one, that of Nature, 
as unfolded in the Gifts and Occupations, he is 
developing in himself the process of the other. 
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he is IhTDiJiing uiicOTisciously institutioiuiL 
Fauiily, State, Scxietj, Clnir(*li iire the pre- 
estnbh^hed in^tttutional carder intfj wiiich lie 
come» thnnigli hirlli, find wliirh nourish liirii 
with their j?ipirituul mother Vs-itiiJk iluriiig ji^funcy. 
But tiiis i.'^ not the end: he i.s to make tlieiii 
over, re-establi8h, reproduce them; beeoiuint^ a 
maii» he \^ to recreate the Family in hh 
own household; he is* periietually to renew 
the State, for he is the tinal hiw-maker; 
especially is he to preserve and reconstruct 
the Social Order in accord with the new 
time and the new idea; nor let him forget the 
oldest of the old, the good graiuhnother of us 
all, th*' C'hurch, and add to her aged bomis a 
breatli of his regenerating spirit, for she needs it* 
It ia, acc<Krdingly, the emphatic judgment of 
the educator, who han insiglit into Iiis vocation, 
that these Gifts and Oct aq nations transform the 
destructi\e sphit of the child into the construc- 
tive, and will make him a positive, not a negative 
being. The tender little soul is acquiring, 
through the hnl>it of always re-f<M niing the })re- 
formed in the realm of Nature, the far deeper 
habit of always re-ci^tablishing t he pre-established 
in the realm of 8i)irit, He en ii not reat in physical 
destructi(m nor in moral negation ; he becomes a 
builder » not merely of an outward structure, but 
of the inner temple of life. Such a person will 
not become the architect of ruin tm the one hand. 
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nor on the other an asphyxiated specimen of a 
soul stuck up somewhere in the museum of the 
past; neither stationary nor revolutionary, but 
evolutionary in the best sense ; neither a fetich- 
worshiper at the one extreme, nor a God-denier 
at the other, but an adorer of the Universal 
Spirit into whose unity with himself he is to rise 
in vision and in deed. 

On this career of spiritual return to his fountain 
head we start the child in the Occupations. He 
goes back and reshapes those forms which were 
first shaped for him and handed to him from 
the outside. It is a great beginning; he is the 
young Prometheus, not only the maker of out- 
ward forms of Nature, but the shaper of Man, 
the shaper of himself. For in this return and 
reconstruction of the previous Gifts, lurks the 
return and reconstruction of himself; once born, 
he is now being born again ; once creator, he is 
now creating himself ; in the eternal process of 
renewal and rejuvenation, he gets older and wiser 
and worthier. The days may whirl him onward 
in the time-stream, but he is always coming 
nearer to the everlasting source ; he is unfolding 
into his true selfhood in self -creative unity with 
the Divine. Such is the ever-active palingenesis, 
the never-ceasing regeneration of the spirit, which 
is the inner process of all education worthy of the 
name, as well as the deepest religious act of the 
soul. The new birth is every day, the child has 
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to g<i through it even in play ; i>laviiif< with 
material .shapes, with bloekes of wood and lumps 
of clay, he is r ailing out his own s^oul, re.*»haping 
it, renewing it, moulding it into harniony with 
the di^^ine order of the \vortd. For the child to 
play the grand palingenesis of the 8onl, is a daring 
thought > uppearing impious possibly at the first 
glancOj yet it \^ junt the deepest thought of 
Froebel, wlili h he brings to the little child in 
play hy means of these Gifts, 

This reproduction is, then, the essential fact 
of the Oecupiitiuns; in them the child is repro- 
ducing him-elf as ii metnhcr of the social (uder 
about him, and is alsu in his way reproducing 
that social order- Thus he is getting possession 
of the iuiatitntioTial world by creating it anew — 
which, indeed, is the tinal end of all education. 

Crilicif^m* It is often said l)v kindergardners 
that the chief difference between the Gifts and 
til 8 Occupations is that the former are to be 
put back into tlieir boxes in the same condition 
in which they were taken outj while in the 0<'< n- 
pations the material is to keep the f^ It ape 
impressed upon it by the chiki. In the one case 
the forms are permanent, in the other transitory. 
Manifestly this distinction is not inherent, but 
external and accidental. With a little ghie or 
paste the building-blocks can be made to stick 
together, and so employed for permanent forms; 

20 
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while the material of the Occupations can often 
be restored sufficiently aft«r use that it may be 
employed again. The comparative cheapness 
and abundance of the Occupation material seem 
to be the main factors in determining the given 
distinction. The forms of the Gifts are easily 
made permanent, and the forms of the Occupa- 
tions are easily made transitory; thus the criterion 
readily reverses itself — which fact makes it no 
criterion, that is, no essential criterion. As auseful 
device in manipulation, the distinction may be 
stated, but not by any means as the creative, 
genetic thought which differentiates the Gifts and 
Occupations. 

So the given distinction does not distinguish, 
at least not in any vital sense. And this leads 
us to look into all the current distinctions in 
regard to the present subject, which, we have to 
think from our contact with kindergarden train- 
ing, needs a critical overhauling. 

It is important for the kindergardner to ex- 
amine the terms which have been in common use 
to designate the difference between the Gifts and 
the Occupations. One of the most valuable les- 
sons which the philosopher Kant has taught us is 
to criticise our categories — those fundamental 
words upon which our thought seems to repose 
as its final utterance. Something of this sort the 
student should attempt. 

It is often said that the Gifts are a means of 
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imprcmion^ while the Oeuupiititjrir:? liie *a means 
of euijirts^^lon. But certMiiily wlu'n tlie chiltlooii- 
Btructs with tini Biiikliiig Gifts wornetiiing of its 
own, theec nre a inesms^ of expreshiion. Such 
may be, indeed, lu?i bo^^t expression; if lii:^ bent 
he art hitct^tural, tliere will be a better expression 
in thiij way for him than in any Occupation* 

On the u\\\v\' hand, when the ehil<t models tin 
object, BEY a Cube, id I observers aji^ree in saying 
that he receives a si roofer and more exact im- 
pression of that object than wtien he simply sees 
it or even Iniilds with it. Modeling, therefore, 
is a means of impression j cjnc of the vtiiT best, 
probably lietter than any fiift, yet modeling is an 
Oceiiijation in the kinder irnrden list. It takes 
}jnt little testing to see that both tlie Gifts and 
Ocettpations are or can be a means of both ex- 
ju'cssion and impression. So we have to say that 
these terms (or categories) do not give the differ- 
ence songht for. 

'VVhy then have they been used an<l reiterated 
in kindergai'deji training-clasBcs all over the 
world ap|)arently? Undoubtedly an impression 
received from the Gifts, like that of the (Jube, 
may be modeled or draw^n in the OceupationSj 
which fact is expression. Bnt the opposite is 
also trne ; an impression may be and is ex^iressed 
in the Gifts everywhere through its forms* And 
the same holds of the Occupations, So the 
time-hunored distinction does not distinffuish. 
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Another statement often found in the jnanuuls 
and repeated from mouth to mouth m a kind of 
wonder-working formula, is that in the Gifts the 
child iuveHfigaie^j wLile in the Occupations he 
creates. This, however, is less true than the 
preceding. Certainly every kindergardner calla 
for creative activity in the Gifts, be it in buildings 
in Btick-hiying or in the manifold production of 
forms. And on the other hand if we are to use 
the inner quahties of matter in the Occupations, 
they require investigation in a deeper sense than 
the Gifts, Still we have to do both in both , just as 
in the last ease» and the distinction does not hold, 
The same is true of a rather pretty antithesis 
which IS sometimes given : the Gift^s are a key to 
the outside world, the Occupations a door to the 
inside world. Let the student try, and see if 
both the key and the door do not fit both the 
Gifts and Occupations, Certidnly the kinder- 
gardner would affirm that the Gifts are educative, 
that they unlock the inside world of the child 
quite as nmch as the outside world. 

But the favorite formulation of the above 
mentioned difference is that the Gifts are analt/tic 
and the Occupations syniheiic. This statement 
m repeated in the manuals, being placed usually 
first, and is learned by heart as a kind of sacred 
infallible text which the student is to accept with- 
out questiouing* But the kindergardner soon 
discovers, if she thinks at all, that her practice 
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contradicts the above distinction at every point. 
The very essence of the Buildintr Gifts is that 
they are synthetic; to build is to put together. 
In the 8ini]>le8t of the Gifts, the third, the Cube 
h indeed divided, analyzed if you please, but 
only in order to be reunited, synthesized. It 
most deeply violates the spirit and the letter of 
Froebel to iicrmit gepuration \yithout restoration, 
and even to Hi ink analy.si8 witliout synthesis. It 
may l>c declared unhesitatingly that every Gift 
has both analysis and eyntliesis, and has them 
not apart, but in a process wliirh corresjionds to 
that of mind, of the Ego. Indeed eyery Piny- 
gift has to have such a process, else it would not 
be educative. 

When we come to the Occupations we find that 
they too are both analytic and syntlictic. The 
attack upon a piece of paper by a needle or a 
knife is a divisive or analytic act, ti rough it is 
usually the first thing the child does in the 
Occupations. The same ultimate process of the 
Ego is seen everywhere in the Occupations, 
though taiting on new forms and ini}mrting now 
lessons. 

One has sometimes to think that th nso who 
write books ft>r kindergurducrs fseeui specially 
gifted in ridding themselves of all thought, which 
is indeed forever nniking trouble. We shall 
extract from a ret*ent manual two propositions 
which follow each other directly ; 
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1. "The Gifts are analytic, the Occupations 
synthetic." 

2. "In the Gifts there is combination, in the 
Occupations the material is transformed." That 
is, the Gifts show synthesis, the Occupations 
analysis, while in the previous proposition the 
statement ran just the other way. 

Such is an example of Froebel's law of oppo- 
sites, but yrith the mediation left out. Still the 
author of the cited statements has unconsciously 
told the truth: there are both analysis and 
synthesis in both the Gifts and Occupations. But 
the main question is. In what way? Not as an 
unreconciled contradiction, but as the living, 
self -harmonizing process of the Ego, as the 
Psychosis. 

So great has been the authority of this dis- 
tinction that the student may wish to hear a 
little bit of its history. It undoubtedly proceeds 
from Hermann Goldammer, whose kindergarden 
Manual stands in deservedly high repute, though 
in the present case we have to criticise its posi- 
tion. Goldammer takes a good deal of credit to 
himself for having elaborated this distinction 
(see his Occupation's of (he Khidtrgarden^ p. 10, 
Eng. trans.), which, however, he claims to derive 
from Froebel. But the passage in Froebel to 
which he alludes does not bear out his interpreta- 
tion. Froebel speaks of the return out of the 
stage of division which has given surface, line, 
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point, or the ab^stnu^t iiiHgiiitudey of the Gifth^. 
This rotuni to a whole can be indicated, he thiuki^^ 
by putting together pin-head^ on a cushion; in 
this way we can see the point passing into the 
line, then the line inclosing a .surface. The same 
thing can be shown by beads, etc. Sucli a pro- 
cedure, however, ih hardly an Occupation, but a 
Giftj the return whi<'h Froeljel si>eaks of jiuist be, 
therefore, through the Gifl?^. Moreover, in the 
passage (which is (luite fraguicntary), Froebel 
nuikcs no distiuctitJU between Gift^^ and Occupa- 
tions, not even in name, (See th(^ passage in 
Lange*s German edition of Frocbcl, Pihlafjofjlk 
des Kinder gai*lem^ a, 575* A traitHlati<ui has 
appeared in Mies Jar vis' second vohiiuc Efh(ca- 
lion bf/ IJevdop^nvnt^ pp. 332-4.) 

As far as wc can sec, therefore, Froebel does 
not make the distinction which Goldai tuner 
attributes to him. But sut>(H>sintr that he docH, 
or supptjsing tluit wc take (ufkhuHJiicr's di-s- 
tiiictioa on its own merits, it still does not hold 
fur all the Gifts and ail the O^'('ii]>ations. The 
anal\"tic principle would apply only U> the i>ninl, 
line, and surface, or Gifts of absLmcL tmvsn^itudi^ 
whicli are not by any mcatis all or t'\^'n a fair 
half of the Gifts* On the other hand I lie syn- 
thetic principle would apply only to the industrial 
Occupations (such as sewing, pricking, Avcaving), 
whitli are not all of the Ot^cupaiious, IIiMire 
Guldammer*s distinction seems inade^piatc vvheu 
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tested by a complete application to its subject- 
matter. 

Still the question will rise in the mind of the 
reader : Is there no ground at all for the univer- 
sal acceptance of these terms (analjiiic and 
synthetic) on the part of kindergardners? So 
much may be granted : if by the term analytic 
the second or separate stage in the total process 
of the Gifts and Occupations is meant, then the 
Gifts (quantitative) may be called analytic. 
Some such meaning may vaguely lie in the mind 
of the writer, though no definition of the kind 
can be found in any manual. Still further, if 
by the terra synthetic the third stage, which is 
the return and reproduction of what has gone 
before, is meant, then the Occupations may be 
called synthetic. Some such meaning may have 
been felt in the word, but it certainly has not 
been expressed with any degree of definiteness. 
The fact, however, of such a return has been 
often declared, often by Froebel himself. But 
it is far-fetched to call it synthetic, to say the 
least. 

Such is our critique of the categories, or 
terms ordinarily used to express the difference 
between the Gifts and Occupations. They indi- 
cate no essential difference, they hold true of one 
division as well as of the other, unless they be 
explained away into meaning something which 
they do not mean. Many kindergardners have 
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already felt and expressed the futility of the 
mentioned diitinctions ; still it would be a had 
businesis to destroy eyen a poor ffmudation and 
leave notbiiit]^ in its place. Hence our atteni]>1 
to unfold a ne^y set of distinctions, whose valid- 
ity is no\v to be tested by the kindergarden tri- 
bunal ait ting in judgment. 

We must lit thi.s point n^turn to the clutrMctor- 
istic whieh we found to be the distinctive ])rinci- 
pleof the Occupations, namely Reproduction of 
the gi%eo, that is, of the Gifts. We arc now 
ready to takn an organic^ survey of the field \rliich 
lies before uw, Acecudijigly, in the ordering of 
the Ocenputions, we munt employ the fact of the 
Reproduction of the Gifts ((jiumtitativc) as the 
fundamental princiiile, iind hence as that which 
organizes the subject- matter. On this liu<^ wc 
shall note the triple movement. 

I. yhe MeprodnefioH of (Jonrrife M(f<j}iifudes 
im 1 n ^•: d i.( i telf/ , ii i (h m ■ (h ree dime n .^ to n f^ — le ufjth , 
breadth^ tJiickne^^^, The i>reeeding s<»lid Gifts, 
from the Second on, are to he reproduc^Ml in 
some formable material, such ws ciny or wnx. 
Abstract Magnitudes (Surf nee, Line, Point) are 
present, but implicit, unse|)arated from their 
scjlids. 

Here is the place of Modeling, we may call it 
the Plastic Occupation. 

IL The licjjrodiicifon of Ahstrart Magm- 
(udes — / 'o intn Lhie^ S ? i rfa re — ^v h i c h a re n o w 
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explicit on the one hand, and on the other hand 
are connected with or wrought into other mate- 
rial things. 

Here lies distinctly the separative stage of the 
present sphere. In the first place, it reproduces 
the separative stage of the Derived Gifts, namely, 
the Abstract Magnitudes, which are not now given 
to the child, but are to be created by him in some 
way. In the second place, the twofoldness be- 
comes manifest in the fact that the abstract (or 
ideal) forms — Point, Line, Surface — are to be 
made real, visible, nay, tangible in some material 
object; thus the abstract and the concrete (or 
the ideal and the real) are both present, though 
united. The great principle of the present sphere 
is that the Abstract Magnitudes, as thought or 
ideal, are the transforming power of the solid 
universe. Very profoundly, therefore, does the 
present stage reach back and connect with the 
corresponding stage in the Gifts. 

This is the realm of what is often called the 
Economic Arts, and so we may name them the 
Industrial Occupations, being many and manifold. 
The plural indicates their multiplicity, which, in- 
deed, springs from the separative character of 
the present stage. 

///. The Reproduction of Concrete Magni- 
tudes in and through the Abstract Magnitudes — 
Surface^ Line ( Outline) and Point, That is, 
the latter take up into themselves and reproduce 
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the solid object, which seenits to have the three 
dimensions J but hiif^ not in reality. 

Here we have Drawings wiiich we name the 
Graphic Occupation. 

It 19 manifest that in these three sets of Occu- 
pations — the Phistic, the ludustrial, and the 
Grafihic — we have a Psychosis of Keproductiiui 
in this si)lierc, Tlie first is inmiediate, in the 
material object; the second is separated, abstract, 
yet wrought into the material object; the third 
is the return to the Ccnicrete, which is now re- 
produced through the Abstract. 

We have made no attenipt to arrange the 
VHrif)UN properties of matter whicli are trrou^rht 
out in the Occupations, such as ehisticity, pUa- 
bilily, tenacity, etc. One of these properties, 
color, has a s[)ecial jilace in the present division 
of the Play-( lifts. It is in one sense an outer 
visible property; still it is |>roduced by an irn- 
pingemeut of rays of light upon a mateiial 
object. Thus color also is the result of an assiuilt 
upon matter, which thereby is iiinde to re\e;il 
some inner quality of itself; indeed color may be 
deeiued the priuiary visibhi manifesto I i((n of the 
material world, showing ^^oincthing nf its inner 
character b>^ its outer Ap[iearance in aud through 
light. This prf>pcrty of matter also the child is 
to employ and to order in the Oeeu pat ions. 



I. 

THE PLASTIC OCCUPATION. 

This occupation is usually called Modeling in 
the kindcrgarden . Often the name of the material 
is added, which is generally clay. The word 
plastic suggests the formative character of the 
present Occupation, and connects it with Sculp- 
ture, which is supremely the Plastic Art and 
carries us bai^k at once to ancient Greece, the 
home of the noblest statues. Sculpture takes 
the human shai)e in its material fullness, in its 
three dimensions, while Painting employs sur- 
face, line and point, or the Abstract Magnitudes. 

The Plastic Occupation, therefore, seizes and 

reproduces the material object immediately ^ not 

as mediated through the Abstract Magnitudes 

already mentioned. Not every object made in 

(316) 
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cliiy helimgs to Modeling in the seu.sc here given ; 
VL hn\ molded ont of chiy is still a box. 

We plare Modeling first among the Occupa- 
tions (or (in;ilitiitive Gifts), as it is the reproduc- 
tion of Concrete Magnitndes, that is, of foniiid 
which have the three diniensions, length, l>rc!idth, 
and thiekness. It returns to the tirst or solid 
Gifts and makes them over. 

Modeling, therefore, takes the objiM't iinniedi- 
atcly, in ita sensuous fullness, and reproduces it 
in that fullness. The child seizes the object ju^^t 
as it is, without the Abstract Magnitudes, M'hieh 
come later. He creates his form out of the 
given material by direct tiat. Mtxleling is the 
nn)st immediate nianifestatioii of creative power 
will I'll man can show, and for this reason ha^ 
been celebrated in all ages. It teaches the ctiild 
in the very beginning of his career, that the 
outer world in its most refractory elenu^nts is 
phistic, and will yield to liis will and his thought. 
He starts, by means of Modeling, to realizing 
that the material universe is to h(Mransforjiir<l by 
him, that he is to be the reshnpc^r of Nature. 

Though all matter can be modeled ultiimitely, 
still there are some matei'ials especially appropri- 
ate for the child. He naturally takes tt> clay or 
mud; he begins to transform the very earth I)e- 
neath his feet; what he stands upon, he will 
make over. Of all thincirs f^iveii to man, the 
earth would seem to be the least dispensable. 
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yet tlie little child in his little way starts to reform 
the earth by means of mnd-pies and dirt-houses. 

In the kindergarden this primitive tendency 
of the child is not neglected. A fine sort of 
clay is used mainly, though the sand-pile too has 
its place, along with wax and other material of 
the kind. Turn the little fellow loose and let 
him form the earthy stuff, for thus he is really 
forming himself. 

If the child goes back to the first Gift and 
commences to make over Avhat he started with, 
he will model the Ball, the round Ball out of clay. 
This, to me at least, has a far-reaching suggest- 
iveness, and I cannot help thinking something of 
the same kind enters the soul of the child, though 
dimly. For he is making out of dust the earth 
itself in form, and this is the very first thing he 
does in his creative activity; he reproduces as 
his earliest Avork an earth-ball made out of verit- 
able earth, and possibly whirls it from his hand 
into space. The little child cannot help re- 
enacting the Creator of the Universe, from 
whom, indeed, comes that spiritual spark of his, 
Avhich now manifests itself in a sudden scintilla- 
tion by world-making. 

So the child has begun to reproduce his grand 
outward presupposition, the very earth upon 
w^hich he reposes as his primeval mother, forming 
it as does its Maker. Yet all this is done in play ; 
he, in his first creative act, plays creation itself. 
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Ami if he be renlly (lod-scut, wliut olsc vtin lie 
do? 

The gre^t cduciitive fact in this action in that 
the child is imfolding what i^ deepest and beat 
Avithmhiin, what may be truly culled the divine 
element of his nature. The original creative scml 
Avhicli made all tliiugi^ he shares in, and now he 
wIjows his i>;irticipation in the same, he is de- 
veloping the God- 1 ike in himself. Then, too, 
in fnrnnng the Ball, rouiuliug it off to complete- 
ness, he is forming and roniidiiig himself off; he 
is tiluvvly finding that invisible center whicli he 
has as well as the Ball, and which always 
determiners the outside, the periphery of exis- 
tence. 

In ordering the Occupations, Modeling is, 
accordingly, [ihiced first, though in the MauiiaU 
it is often found the hist or next to the last on 
the list. It m ay be said to r e p re s e nt b et t c r th an 
any other Occupation the primordial creative act, 
as hiuted in Art and in the Myth us of peoples. 
The keynote sounding all thrnugh the Occupa* 
tions is reproduction; what has been given here- 
tofore, ia to be transformed; the child in tu 
ret u r a a nd beg i n to mak e its s tarting-p o i n t . 

The next thing to be considered is the inner 
quality which iliKloling pre-supposes in the 
material, for this qmility is now a main element 
in the present stage, which also bears the name 
of Qualitative Gifts. What peculiar property. 
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then, does matter reveal to the modeler, when it 
is handled or assailed? 

It is evident that formability is the essential 
qualitative fact which underlies this Occupation. 
The external world is formahle^ capable of 
receiving a new shape from the hands of man, 
who has, indeed, just this as a leading part in his 
terrestrial vocation — to shape anew the material 
universe and to make it the image and the bearer 
of his spirit. 

So the child begins his vocation, or an im- 
portant part of it, in Modeling, being sent back to 
the beginning and led to re-form the pre-formed 
in the most immediate way possible. Such is the 
fundamental educative note struck here at the 
start of the Occupations, winning the child by its 
profound harmony with his own instinct, and 
training him to freedom, the great ethical end of 
his existence. For he has now to make or begin 
to make his own presuppositions, and that which 
before conditioned and determined him, he now 
conditions and determines out of his own voli- 
tion. Thus he commences to hew out for him- 
self the first stones which are to be built into the 
temple of freedom, of self-determination. 

All manual training has to have this principle 
in view, in order to be educative; hand, eye, 
muscle, obsejrvation, perception are to be strength- 
ened, still these are but means, in the final out- 
look, to the supreme end, which is the free man 
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in a free world anioiioj free men. With thi?:! ideu 
the coiiiiiioneBt art in the daily iuiriidrLim of hfc 
is to be tilled and traniisfigLired, The child makes 
a start when lie iiiodelhj the vifjible world about 
hhn, thn.s recreating rind perpetually renewing 
hiuL^elf within as well as his environment without* 

The eliild will talui delight in getting acr|n;untcd 
with his innlerhd. He introdnre?^ himself tr> it 
by patting it, innehiiig it, pnnching it^ testing its 
formability by thrusting his fingers into it, 
squeezing it and showing a multitude of other 
carcases. lie must treat it someliow as he treats 
his mother whnni he Itjves, -stieking his forefinger 
into her eye# twealcin^ her nose, and pulling her 
hair. He even notes tlie response of the nuite- 
rial which shows every art of his by anew form; 
very submissive is the elay before him, moresuh- 
misHive th:tn his inotlier, who after all cannot 
have her eyes gont^tnl out or her face seratt-hed 
and bent en like the passive <'hiy. Tlie fatJier will 
cry out: ** (iive the t*hild some ehiy, my dear, 
and let hini nhiultl that anew, fnr your fare is 
that which i wish to keep. That in mj eye is 
already ])erfeet and needs no re-modeling." 

So thtj child will come to l<ive the material, and 
will soon find its peculiar (jujdity, called here 
formability, or the capacity of taking and retain- 
ing form* Hitherto, in the (lifts, his material 
was presented to him already formed, and he 
combined its given forms, but now he sees him- 
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self tlie maker of these given forms. So he be- 
holds his Will made visible in the reproduction of 
form ; every little act leaves its impress on the 
material ; he, changing it, can change the outer 
world, and he comes to know himself as a world- 
transformer, outwardly and inwardly. 

Formahiliiy. Kepeatedly the attention of the 
reader has been called to the fact that Modeling 
rests upon the forniable quality of matter, and 
that the f ormability of the material world enters 
into the consciousness of the child through the 
present Occupation specially. How important 
such a conception is in an industrial epoch, need 
not. here be dwelt upon, as it may be considered 
later. But the earnest student will wish at this 
stage to take a rapid glance at the immediate 
formable elements around him. 

1. The air you breathe is formable, supremely 
so ; every word you speak is a forming of the 
air, and a transmission of that form indefinitely 
in every direction. Indeed the soundless breath 
is separated from the vast aerial mass, formed, 
individualized. An old Greek philosopher called 
words speaking statues, with a metaphor taken 
from the sculptor who hews the stone into shape. 
The child, beginning to speak with an infantile 
babble, is practicing a kind of modeling out of 
air, making rude, short-lived statues of speech, 
and training himself day in day out, till his air- 
model assumes the shape which is correct. In 
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learn ill !jf to talk, he lias to make over what nature 
has givt'H, the very atnioBphere around him, and 
impress up<ni it his ideas, yes himself. Thus all 
literature iniiy be regiirdcd as a. kind of speaking 
iirt-gallery, extending down Time and giving form 
to the best thoughts of the best men of the ages. 

But air is not visible, its forms appeal not to 
sight but tn hearing, and thus are limited to one 
sense whit h gives merely suecessioii and hence is 
laden with the vanishing. So we turn to a seen 
element, which is also formable. 

2. Water is capable of form, yet it also soon 
loses its form, and thus shows to vision tlie eter- 
nal transfurmiition, the never-ceasing death and 
birth of material form. Because of its formable 
character, children love to play in ^vater j tt) wade, 
splash, 3wtm in its soft embrace. It is so yield- 
ing, 8o responsive, so patient of every childish 
caprice, taking every blow and closing up the 
wound as if nothing could hurt it, or estrange 
its placid love. No wonder that the child is fond 
of the water, and is going to make its acquaint- 
ance in spite of all prohibitions. 

Water has in it a sort of mediating principle, 
it caiTies heat and cold, it cleansesj it will pick 
up and bear off that other element, the earthy, 
when too persistent in its attentions. By nature 
water is transparent, yet is read^^ to receive 
nearly everything and hide it and spirit it away 
secretly in its bosom. Receptive, often colored 
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by what it receives, determined from without, 
water has been called the neutral principle in 
nature, a kind of impartial mean between all 
things. 

Probably because of its f omiability, water was 
the first principle of the first philosophy of the 
Occident, which opens with Greek Thales and 
his Ionic School. Prophetic of the rising spirit 
of Greece was this early philosophy, hinting the 
Hellenic plastic art, and its tendency to form 
anew all things into the beautiful shape. ' ' Water 
is best," cries Pindar, the Greek lyric poet, an 
expression which seems trivial to us moderns, but 
which really comes out of the depths of the 
Hellenic soul, which is formative above all 
others. Goethe, supremely the master of form 
both in nature and in art, has not failed to give 
poetic utterance to the f ormability of water in 
his great reconstruction of the Classic World in 
the Second Part of Faust. The sea in its 
movement is a tireless form-maker, suggesting 
a multitude of shapes from the rapid hand of 
the primeval artist, whose work the Greek 
imagination caught up and re-embodied in myth 
and art. 

The child is, therefore, to learn about water 
through play, it is a genuine plaything for him. 
It may not be practicable to introduce it as a 
Play-gift into the kindergarden, still this often 
has, one may note in passing, its bathing-tub for 
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children, some of whom have to bo inado ac- 
quuinted with a very iuiportant proj>ertj of water 
before anj^hing can be done with them. 

The boy will tako to the running stream or to 
the swimming pool; it i^ claimed by scientists 
thai he f<{ill has rudimentary gills, which, though 
long di.'^used, produce in him an itching for a 
little develoi)ment. At any rate, swimming re- 
f|uires a nia.^tery of an element, and has usually 
to bo learned, though some boys have been 
known to swim at once by being thrown into a 
pool of water, paddhng out hke a dog or duck* 
But others drown in t^ucli a case, so there would 
seem to be a difference in the power of retaining 
auocstral traits. 

3. Clay or earth is another format)le element, 
and is the one with which we arc chiefly con- 
cerned in the kindorgarden* Yet wc have to 
unite the two elements — earth and Mater — for 
our purpose. Water by itself is just a little too 
formable^ it Is changeable, perpetually shifting 
its form, like Proteus, the Old ^h\\\ of the Sea in 
the Odyssey, It must get some .^t ability, wliieh 
is obtained by mixing it witli tlie more refractory 
or possibly more friable earth, so that the fixed 
solid matter will have enougli of the watery 
formable principle to be easily monkled. Moist- 
ure enters into all modeling mater ialj which is to 
be wrought over when moist ; then the humidity 
is allowed to evaporate and the form remains. 
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Thus the clay reverts to its hard or brittle, yet 
permanent nature, preserving, however, the shape 
into which it has been made. 

Water has another striking quality : through 
an increase of heat it turns to a kind of air, 
vapor, and flies off into the atmosphere; on the 
other hand, through a diminution of heat it 
becomes a solid, earth-like, and loses its forma- 
bility . From this point of view water is a kind 
of mean between air arid earth, capable of turn- 
ing to either of these elements, in form at least. 

4. In this little survey of the physical elements 
and their formability, we must also mention the 
fourth one, fire, which takes form through itself, 
though hardly formable like the other three. 
Still man produces marvelous shapes of fire in 
pyrotechny, and the child will make a fiery ring 
by whirling a stick, one end of which is ignited. 

Fire is a consumer of form, yet in its destructive 
act it assumes form. We like to see the many 
shapes which the blaze takes in the hearth, as it 
undoes and dissolves wood and coal and other 
material ; it is good company and speaks to the 
soul literally with tongues of fire. But this 
formative power is more its own, coming from 
within, not so amenable to the hand of man, like 
the other elements. Still man gets control of it 
and turns its negative energy to the transforma- 
tion of earth's most refractory materials. Iron 
will not dissolve in water or very slowly, but it 
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will luclt in a hot Hume, and even the diamond 
can be Inirnt up. 

Fife too hap its relation to the other elements; 
it must, like man, have air to breathe, it iiui^t 
have earth to feed on, an<l ivater will (jueneh it, 
being it.s direct ojiiJositc and nntagonirtt* 

The eliild on every side exists in relation to 
those four lainnuv eh'rnents of nnture, which 
have the qnality of fonnahility in one way or 
other. They are \n^ primordial physical environ- 
ment which he has to transform in order to live, 
Morever in modeling he visibly employs two — 
earth, water, — working them over into new 
forms, so that ho i« becoming conscious of himself 
as the formative power of his world. Then ho 
is secretlv using in the same act two other ele- 
ments — air (breath) ami fire (heat). 

Thus Modeling iutrodueeH the child into the 
primitive workshtjp of Nature, for she ;dso is in- 
cessantly employing these four elenunits, keeping 
them in n perpetual round of format if>n and trans- 
formatian, which constitutes the ]>liy^ieal life of 
th 6 plan et . Natn r e h as this s e e n ■ t [ > 1 a s t i e p o \\ e r , 
she is always forndng and her tirsl material y are 
the four elements; out of Mir, (^arth, w:iter, fire, 
she shapes the apple as well its the glol^e. The 
child in modeling uses the same elements, also 
forming out of them in his way the api>le and 
the objects anumd him. Tlins he ctimin unes 
with the spirit of Natiu-ej enters her workship 
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and learns her art. Indeed he has this formative 
instinct along with Nature, being derived himself 
from Nature, himself a product of her plastic 
soul and inheriting her bent in this direction. 

Manifestly by means of the present Occupa- 
tion something which lies far down in the uncon- 
scious nature of the child is called forth and 
begins to exercise itself, having an outlook upon 
his great end, namely freedom. He is learning 
the f orniability of the elements and therewith 
of the whole external world. In a parallel line 
he is discovering and practicing the f ormability of 
himself. 

In Modeling, therefore, the child gets a pre- 
monition of what it can do and is to do with 
this material universe. Mould it, transform it, 
make it over into the house of freedom. That 
which is given first of all, the dust of the earth, 
is to be gathered up and shaped anew, primarily 
into a ball, which, as before said, is a reproduc- 
tion of the original act of the Creator. The 
child cannot model without feeling his germinid 
power of creation budding within ; he is getting 
the Promethean touch, world-transforming, yet 
also self -transforming. 

The Implement. In order to obtain adequate 
possession of this quality of matter, formability, 
and to employ it for his purpose, the child should 
in due time be given an implement. 

The opposite doctrine has often been declared 
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with emphasis, namely, that the child jn the 
present Occupation should use no implement, but 
niaiiipulat« thfi oluy ^itntJ^y with his hand. Un- 
doubtedly he has first to obtain control of his 
hand, anct by touch to imderstand ]m nuiterial, 
to feel it, to knead it, to tesst it in various ^vays. 
But lie m likewiKe to employ the tool the moment 
he is redely for it. And that moment ha^ arrived 
when he cini make his Trork more perfect by 
means^ of it, or can save time and labor. To be 
sure, a perfect work is not to be asked of the 
little child, his outlines are expected to be rude 
and his hiuidling crude. Still it must be de- 
manded always tliat he etrive toward perfection, 
and use every in.Htrument for attaining it. Bad 
ptHJagotry HfeiBU redly is that wliich throws the 
child biK k upon his hand, his finger-nails, when 
he can do Ijetter with a tooL Such training runs 
counter to civilization itself, for it makes him 
spend his time at an cctuHJuiic disadvantage. 
We hold it to be a wTong to the child thus to 
fling him to the rear in the grcnt rac^ of life, 
whose surcc^ss in these industrial days drfN-nds 
largely upon seizing the tool, the right Inol sit 
the right moment. It is often said by way of 
defense that he in kept buck in order to acquire 
greater skill of tliti hand, but the greatest possi- 
ble fcikill of the hand lies in the right use of 
tools. There is no purpose of making the child 
an artist in Modeling, but there is the purpose of 
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training him into a more perfect manhood, whose 
end is perfection itself. To lay down the proposi- 
tion, ** No tool in Modeling," is to the last degree 
narrowing, confining, destructive of the true aim 
of this Occupation ; no supposed ultimate result in 
acquiring manual dexterity can possibly justify 
such a procedure. The supreme end is to make 
as perfect as possible what you make, any other 
end militating with that cannot be allowed. 

The fact is, the child has to have a tool of 
some kind even in his most elementary work in 
Modeling. He cannot well cut the clay with his 
hand (often necessary is this careful cutting of 
it) ; he must have a thread if a sharp instrument 
is forbidden. " But he is not to use for dividing 
it a modeling knife.'' Such a rule is a getting 
back to nature with a vengeance — with a ven- 
geance wreaked upon the child. Is the little one 
to be permitted to eat with knife and fork at 
home? to use a comb for its hair? And yet 
this senseless regulation has apparently become 
the first principle of some educators, having been 
issued from the headquarters of a city school 
system. 

Already we have sought to impress the fact 
upon the reader that the child is going to the 
heart of his time, is training to participate in the 
civilization of his epoch, by using the tool. Not 
only a tool-user, but a tool-thinker, and so a tool- 
inventor he is getting to be, which is the spirit 
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underlying all machinery, whose end is the en- 
frant^hiricnient of man. 

Pisj/choJogy of Modeling. The great psychical 
fact in Modeling is that what the child has taken 
up into himself n^ a percept, he mu^t now throw 
out of hiiuself , separate from himself, and make 
into a new object. So Mtjdeling becomes the 
most complete re-inforcement of vi.^ion, of sense- 
perception ; it is the real complement and outer 
fulfillment of sensuous intuition, which, being an 
activity of the Intellect, finds its counterpart in 
this formative activity of the WilL The percept 
is the obje(rt taken up and* internalized by the 
Ego, and tlieu ideally projected again into the 
world, by an inner creative act. But the modeler 
of the o!:)ject makes this inner percept itself into 
an outer shape, creating it not only ideally but 
also really, and projecting it into the world as a 
new object. 

Tlii.s is an act of Will, of distinctively creative 
power, by which the child remakes outwardly 
thsit which \\i^ has perceived iaterually. He is 
mjt satisfied si mply to receive by .sense-perception 
the made world outside of himself, lie must mnke 
it over and thus assert himself as a world-creator, 
or ais a free being Avho can reproduce his presup- 
positions, even his sensuous environment. Un- 
doubtedly Modeling sharpens and intensifies the 
perceptive faculty, as the l>ooks say; but this is 
not its best discipline. 
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Modeling satisfies the deepest longing of the 
child because through it he shows his validity 
positively, and not negatively. He can destroy 
things, and thus manifest his WQl; still he feels 
it to be a better work when he creates. He can 
make himself valid in the world by destruction ; 
but then he is a devil. ■ He knows himself divine 
when he produces; otherwise, as destroyer, he 
is ultimately destroying himself, which is not 
happy-making. Modeling is happy-making, be- 
cause it is a positive Occupation, eternally self- 
building as well as world-building. All kinder- 
gardners know the stress which Froebel puts 
upon keeping the child positive in his play; if he 
unmakes anything, he must be led to unmake his 
unmaking, or to negate his negative act and 
return to the positive. 

We may now say a few words concerning the 
order of Modeling in the kindergarden, as it has 
given rise to no little discussion. This order ought 
to be psychological, that is, in harmony with the 
child's own mind, his Ego. 

I. The child may be sent to the sand-pile or 
to the clay, and allowed at first to play with it, 
to handle it and to form it at his own sweet will. 
Thus he is getting acquainted with his future 
companion, and likewise he is handed over for a 
time to his own caprice, or, as our friends, the 
Rousseau! sts, designate it, he is given his free- 
dom. It is well to let him have a little experience 
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of his own mexperien*?*?d self, wliicli is empty or 
ncMirly so, lacking apperueptive niatorial for this 
sphere. Ho will soon get tired, having almost 
no content in hi^ mind with which to work, and 
not being able to form what he has. At thi^ 
point or porchanee sooner, the kiadergardaer is 
to step in with her prescribed order, which is 
the second stage of the process, 

11. The chitd is now to model what has lieen 
given liitherto, the Gifts, as they have been un- 
fukled. Thus he begins to re-form the pre- 
formed, to mnke over what ho lias received from 
the outside. Tlie reproductive aetivitj of the 
Occupations m now the distinctive fact in the 
training of the chikl, M'ho is to return upon what 
he has done previously, and to reproduce the 
shapes with ^^ Inch he played, Thiy is still play, 
but a deeper pluisc of it, the more creative phase. 

The child will go back and model the Kail, the 
signilicancQ of which act haa been already set 
forth. Then lie will pass to the Building Gifts 
and mould the bricks and other forms for his c<^in- 
struction. He will reproduce tlu various curvi- 
huear shnpes, the convex, llie coueavoj with their 
combinations. Thus he forms t he mater in 1 which 
he had once received ready-nnule, and in acquiring 
a deeper consciousness of his tTcative power over 
the external world, having modeled these solid 
shapes in the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude . 

So, in like manner, the child is hroutrht to re- 
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new and re-estublkh the pre-established in the 
realm of spirit; what he has done with the na- 
tural world J he is to do with the social and institu- 
tional world, into which also he has been born^ 
and which he is to be perpetually making over 
into himeelft renewing and reconstructing the 
same. Faniilj, State, Society, Church were given 
him at births but he has to recreate them all, and 
thereby possess them through active participa- 
tion. Thus he is attaining the institutional char- 
acter, basis of all the virtues- 

III- In this third stage, which may be called 
Free Modeling, the child is again to be handed 
over to himself, and is allowed to model what he 
pleases. He must not only be permitted, but 
encouraged to reproduce any object which strikes 
his fancy* He is now presented with his free- 
dom a second time; let him turn to nature if he 
will, and form it to his heart's content. 

But his inner condition is very different from 
that of the first stage, when he was thrown 
immediately upon his own resources, of which 
resources he had almost none- He now has a 
content, an apperceptive material upon which he 
can draw ; he has been given a little world, of 
which ho has been the modeler; let him next 
try to model the great world, or some fragment of 
it, in whatever way his bent drives him. 

The truth is that previously when he was left 
simply to his empty caprice, he had no real free- 
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dom* lit' liud no (^luiico between order and dis- 
order, helween cosmos and ehuos, between liberty 
and liceui^e. Ent when hat* an ordered whole, 
sueb as tlisit gn en him Ijv the previoug Gifts , 
and it« oppo.^itc to ehoose between, he has before 
him the two roadw, the one leading to reguhited 
freedom and the other to unbridled caprice. In 
the one ca&ie \w is bee(>rning the hiw-maker, in the 
other the hiw-l)reaker- When turned hjose into 
nature at the starts lie may choose between a 
stick and a stone for his modeling, but tliat is no 
educative choice, whicli must go far deeper and 
turn upon rc])rodueing the order environing hini^ 
both material and sjiiritual. 

Moreover, we nmy add here, that when the 
ehikl or Ibo grown man for timt nuttter is left to 
run wild in nature, he is not free in the sense 
that he has gotten rid of all pre-established 
forms. Nature is herself the pre-established, 
the transmitted, the hereditary, and rules with an 
iron necessity. She is essentially nnfree in her 
government, deternuning her isjuhjects from the 
outside. The Hightfroni society to nature is the 
underlying theme of Rousseau, who held it to be 
the grand liberation of man, but it is really his 
enslavement. Yet the child in his education is 
to taste and to taste deeply of nature in order 
that he may transform her, remodel her into the 
abode of his freedom. 

Such, then, is the psychological process of 
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Modeling, which the kindergardner is to embody 
in her training of the children under her charge. 
All three stages belong to the educative unfold- 
ing of the child's Ego; he is to have his caprice 
at first, but is to be led out of it into true free- 
dom through an established order, which in the 
present sphere is represented by the Gifts 
so-called. 

The great objection. The secret enemies of 
Modeling, strange to say, are found chiefly 
among the kindergardners themselves. As the 
material is clay, this Occupation is set down as 
dirty work, and not fit for a lady. But many or 
indeed the most employments in this world are 
not exactly clean. The house has a mysterious 
tendency to make hidden collections of dust- 
particles which have usually to be spied out by 
the female eye. To get rid of dirt is naturally a 
dirty task. I notice that Bridget in sweeping the 
carpet raises a horrid cloud which drives me out 
of the house. Yet the thing has to be done, I 
suppose. So these kindergarden children must 
not be afraid of Mother Earth clinging to their 
clothes affectionately, or even kissing them at 
times smack in the face and leaving there a mark 
of her attachment. A little too much daintiness, 
offishness, squeamishness with twisted nose and 
contorted features one may see in some kinder- 
gardners while manipulating the " dirty stuff." 

Undoubtedly we must have cleanliness, tidy 
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habits, c/iiod manners in these ulnkh-en. IVhat 
is to lie done? Turn them loose upon the eand 
pile, give tliem the chiy lunipf^, but jmt tlicni 
into some kind of a protecting gnnnerit for the 
oceaj^ion, Aud let the kindergardner herself 
lead the uay by her example; let her deck her- 
self in u neat apnni, mid then take hold with full 
Inind and heurt, not witli hesitating finger-tips of 
dainty disgust- TJius is engendered a sympathy 
with toil uad the toiUM-, with the laboring millions 
in the shops who are dtnng the work of the 
world Jn sweat aud smoke and soot* Porehance 
this may bo roiisidcred an advantage of the pres- 
ent Oernpatiuii over all the Giftt^ and other Occu- 
pations: it is a little dirty. So the ehild may 
take a lesson in keeping himself elean under ad- 
verse circnm stances. What memorieii^ I have of 
that kindergardner whom onee I sasv m her white 
drapery modeling the plastic elay! To me licr 
a])p(^aran(;e was that of a. Greek Goddests j yhe 
would have Ijeeu a good model herself for the 
seulptor just in her modeling- 

Not too fastidious, then, must we be in work, 
lest we get afflicted with a stMitimental n^iuRea at 
the sight of toiling humanity. The legend says 
that man was made of clay, ajid wiiy should he 
not some ti 1 1 1 o s l>ctray 1 1 i s her ed i t } ? O ne t h i n g i s 
certain; thou shalt return to dust. AV'himsieal 
Johnny Apple^ced has touched upon this sab- 



II. 

^ THE INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS, 

The stage of imiltiplicity i^ indicated by the 
plural in tln^ title just given. Most of the Occu- 
pations of the kindergtirden are found under tlie 
present head, a^ we shall more fully see later on. 

The principle of Reproduction continues, but 
now it passes to Ahstruct Maurnitudes, which are 
to show their creative and transforming power in 
the material world* The trainini^ to productiv it y 
which is so emphatically be^un in the quantitative 
Gifts, is here realized more adequately than 
before, inasmuch as point, line, and surf^ice 
become the moulds, so to speak, for shaping all 
matter. 

Moreover an economic , 8oeial or sociological 
element enters with distinctness. To a certain 
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extent the child is to reproduce the industrial 
world in which he lives ; he must take up into 
himself the principle of all industries, and he 
must make over within himself the movement of 
economic civilization. He is to re-enact the 
origin of society, creating it in miniature through 
these Occupations, and at the same time creating 
himself as a member of society. Thus the 
kindergarden becomes a little society making 
society, and these Occupations give the child a 
training in social genesis, bringing him to pro- 
duce social relations and to put himself naturally 
into those relations. 

The fundamental fact, then, of the present 
section of the Occupations is the reproduction of 
Abstract Magnitudes — point, line, surface — in 
material objects. In Modeling, we recollect, 
there was the immediate reproduction of the 
sensuous object ; point, line, and surface, though 
present, were implicit ; they were not consciously 
or distinctively brought out in the work. But 
now they become explicit, and appear in their 
own right, as it were; they mediate the form, 
and have their own separate place in thought and 
often in visible shape. 

What name can we find to designate the present 
sphere? We have used the term industrial j as 
the Occupations herein embraced are mostly 
little miniature copies of the great industries of 
the world. They are also reproductive in the 
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861186 already given, they reproduce the Gifty of 
Ab8tr:K't Magnitude ae Modeling has reproduced 
the Gifts of Concrete Magnitude. So we see a 
paridleliBm in movement between the Gifta and 
the Occnpatious, thougli each kind bu^ itn own 
meaiiiiig and its own place in the total procei^y 
of the system of Play-gifte. 

It is manifest that the present section of the 
Occupations is based upon fi^eparation through- 
out — the separation of what from what? The 
Abstract Magnitude;^ of geometry (or of space) 
are separated from their concrete shapes and ona- 
ployed to reproduce new objects. Hence thiti is 
the grand realm of the formation and transfor- 
mation of matter, which is tlie character of the 
industrial realm of human activity. The Ego, in 
getting hold of and usin^r these Abstract Magni- 
tudes — point, line, surface — stands possessed 
of the ideal creative principle wliicli domi Gates 
all form, and employs the same for its own re|>r(>- 
ductive purposes, Tlie point, line, and surface 
belong to the material shape really, control- 
ling it, limiting it; they also belong to the Ego 
ideally, which, therefore, controls Lhem and uses 
them as its own. So this Ego, this mind, has 
now the fundamental ideal ini|demeiit, tlie tool of 
all tools, for the mastering of llie external world 
of matter. 

In general, this industrial stage belongs to the 
second stage of the Psychosis, which moves 
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through, unites and orders all the Occupations, 
being the stage of separation, abstraction, divis- 
ion. We shall find by far the greatest number 
of separate Occupations under the present head, 
representing many diverse industries. 

Yet the student must carefully bring to mind 
that in the broader sense, in the total sweep of 
the Gifts and Occupations this is the third stage, 
which we have in a general way designated as 
the reproductive. For now the abstract is re- 
produced and formed in the material, but this 
abstract element is itself a separation from the 
concrete. Thus the student will behold in every 
division of the Ego's process its total process 
at the same time — which is the foundation of 
all psychical knowledge worthy of the name. 
In this way alone can he be saved from the 
existing psychological Scylla and Charybdis; 
namely, from the crushing formalism and soul- 
destroying dilaceration of the old faculty-psy- 
chology, and on the other hand from the oppo- 
site absurdity, which seeks to do away with the 
faculties and denies in substance the separative 
power of the Ego. This must be seen in its 
eternal process, which divides the one and yet is 
one in all division. 

We find a dominant note of the present 
sphere to be utility. Man takes the forms of na- 
ture, and makes them over into his own forms 
through point, line, surface, in order that they 
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may j^ubi^crve his end, which lies outHide of them 
in something else* Hence they are essentially 
a mean^a, and we note here another phase of sepa- 
ration, that into means and end. Hence these 
are specially the useful or economical Occupa- 
tions; even when decorative, they produce what 
decorates something else, the product is not self- 
end but a means, not bo much artistic as utili- 
tarian. 

We must obeerye, however, that for the child 
the present Occupations are purely educative. 
The J are to unfold his mind, not to give him a 
trade* To be sure, they may and wiU helji liim 
find his bent, hia special talent, which nuiy lead 
to a vocation; but their true use is to help make 
him a man first of all, to unfold him into a well- 
rounded human being, who is capable of many if 
not of all directions. In these days of machinery 
one trade is no certain dependence for the individ- 
ual, who in such narrowness is liable to become 
tragic ; he may have his means of sustenance 
taken away from hhu in a day by a new inven- 
tion, which saves labor but dcstrfjys the man. 
So tlie child is by education to be^^ome the pos- 
sibility of all trades, not the slave of one ; there- 
by he meets the social problem of the trine with 
a fair hope of victory* He is trained in these 
Occupations to a manifold industrial activity, in 
fact to the universal mastery of nature, whose 
forms he learns to reproduce and control for his 
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own behoof, through his intimacy with her 
creative sources. 

In the present section we enter upon that 
portion of Froebel's system of Play-gifts in which 
there is the greatest room for difference, variety, 
multiplicity of all sorts. There is before us the 
vast field of human industry from which we may 
draw. So difference of opinion has here an 
enormous opportunity for exploiting itself. Some 
kindergardners will allow but few Occupations, 
some will run them up to thirty or more. Still, 
though the boundary lines of inclusion and ex- 
clusion be shifting and misty, we shall find a 
pretty general consensus of judgment concerning 
what are the most important Occupations. Thus 
there is a solid core of opinion round which the 
more volatile penumbra of individual preference 
and caprice hovers and shifts and struggles. 

We shall now attempt to put into psychological 
order the main Occupations which the kinder- 
garden organism has adopted. Three masses or 
divisions can be seen, which form the stages of 
the process of the present sphere. Let the reader 
be reminded once more that the characteristic of 
this sphere is the reproduction of Abstract Mag- 
nitudes. In the following outline, therefore, he 
is to observe the movement of this reproduction 
in its various phases. 

A. Eeproduction of Abstract Magnitudes in 
material immediately, for example through Mod- 
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©ling. The point, line, and surface are repni- 
duced, are copied ns it were, or re-embodied in 
clay, or, it may be, in other material. The 
models here arc the Gifts of Ab^^traot Magnitude 
already 8et forth in the previous chapter. 

B. Reproduction of Abstract Magnitude,^ in 
material, not by copying them but by maknig 
them chan<i:c or transform the oljjeet. Point, 
line, and surface are now reproduced, not i>as* 
sively in the pliable clay, but actively changing 
the nuiterial. A line, modeled in wax and laid 
out on a surface, is simply passive; ]>ut when 
the Bame liue holds the parts of the surfatro to- 
gether, it i:d active and enters into the character 
of the object, A thread may represent u line 
taken l>y itself; but the same thread sewed iuto 
a fabric may change it into a garment. Thus 
point, line, aud surface are not merely forniahle, 
they are forming and transforming; that is, they 
are twofold, they are an end as in the first stage, 
yet also a meimf^. 

Here,, til en, enters the realm of difference, into 
which we patios in the reprodut-liou of Ab-^tnirt 
Magnitudes, Point, line, *itirfuco ^ — each is sep* 
arately a shape yet makes a si tape, 

0. Reprodu(^tion of all the Abstract >tagm- 
tudea^ — point, line, .surface — a^ distinct aud 
separate, yet united into one shape* This is seen 
in the so-called peas-work, in which the separa- 
tion of the present sphere is made complete and 
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visible in its three elements — point, line and 
surface — yet all three are joined together in one 
shape. This figure, therefore, is the whole 
embodiment and conclusion of the industrial 
Occupations, whose function is to reproduce 
Abstract Magnitudes, since they are all now re- 
produced and held in unity by this one form, and 
the end is just this reproduction. 

Such is the inner psychical movement which 
we find in this industrial sphere of reproduction, 
essentially that of Abstract Magnitudes. In it 
we note the three stages of the Psychosis. The 
first we shall call The Plastic Industrial Occupa- 
tion^ in which you employ the material to make 
point, line, and surface. The second we shall 
call The Useful Industrial Occupations^ in which 
you use point, line, and surface to transform the 
material. The third we shall call The Graphic 
Industrial Occupation^ in which you use point, 
line, and surface, to make point, line, and sur- 
face; that is, to embody them in a material 
form whose end is to show them as point, line, 
surface. 

The last stage evidently completes the cycle 
of the Industrial Occupations, since it shows the 
return of the whole series of Abstract Magni- 
tudes, in its reproductive movement, back into 
itself. The point, line, and surface as active 
(second stage) have reproduced the point, line, 
and surface as passive (first stage), both of 
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which ur(3 united in the prpductiuii of Peass-Avork 
(third stage). 

Of couxBC these stateiiiontB are very crenertil, 
and cannoi l)c fully iindcr.st(Jod without the de- 
tailed c^xpositioii, to which they arc tueiely a siujii- 
board j jointing out the way. This ex[)ositioii we 
are now to give in the proposed order. 

A. The Plastic iNorsTurAL OccurATiox, In 
this name we seek to de^^ii^aate the three lead- 
ing faot;^ of the .subjcn^t. First, it m an Ot^cupa- 
tlon, and ho ace repro<hietive; sec^ondly, it is 
indui^trial, reproducing Abstrad Maguitude^ — 
point, line, surface; thirdly, it is [jlastic, repro- 
dnenig thc^m imoiediatcly, through Clodding, in 
solid uiateriaL 

The present Occupation is different from the 
preceding (the Phis^tic Occupation), iua.snnich as 
it reproduces J not the Gifts of Concrete Magni- 
tude, but those of Ab;stra('t Maguitnde, aud 
h^nce belongs tt> the second stage in the complete 
Psychosis of the Occnpations. Point, Unc, and 
surface arc actually materialized by the child and 
that is here the ijbject. 

We should not, however, forget to stntc that, 
while the material in one sense detininint^s the 
point, line, and surface, in another and deeper 
sense they determine the n^atcrial, giving to it 
their own forms. They, so to speak, pas-^ively 
receive the material into their molds, and stop 
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with that ; but in the next Occupation they will 
become active, even in their embodied shapes , 
and transform other material beside their own. 
Yet even in our present Occupation, point, line, 
and surface are not absolutely passive. 

Accordingly, we are to consider the immediate 
reproduction of Abstract Magnitudes — point, 
line, surface — in material by means of Modeling. 
They are to be formed now in clay or in some 
other formable substance; the child is to re- 
create them, and then to employ them for his 
combinations. Previously in the Gifts these 
Abstract Magnitudes, in the sliape of tablets, 
sticks, seeds, were given him already formed; 
but he is now to form them for himself and so 
make in this respect his own material. 

In the Gifts the point, line, and surface, being 
ideal, were re-embodied for the child who could 
not yet grasp them in their abstraction from the 
concrete object. Still in playing with them as 
given things, he was getting their meaning. But 
here in tlie Occupations he is to take the next 
great step forward, he is to form his Abstract 
Magnitudes himself, not simply receive them 
already formed ; thus he is doing with his hand 
what he is soon to conceive with his mind. He is 
projecting outwardly, what he in due season must 
project inwardly; then he has reached the ab- 
straction or the ideal which is the creative typo 
of all surfaces, lines, points. 
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The ( oin])lete logirul oppoMite of the Rolid or 
Concrete Magnitude would l>e the ]K)iTitj whi<4i 
has not lengtli, breadth or tliicknews, m the total 
negation of the three diiHensions, whicli belong 
to the renlity* llenee the ]>(>int is a thought, in 
ideal J h the absolute differenoe froiu the nolid. 
In the pre^-^ent &tagc of Ah^traet Magnitude this 
difference in wluit is introduc ed, so that we might 
now expect the direct transition to the point m 
our beginning. 

While this ie true in thought, we muBt at the 
same time not leave out the luoveuieut to the 
point from the solid. Such i:^ the inuuediate 
stage of the prueess before us ; we must first pro- 
ceed froiu the Concrete Miignitu<le of the pre- 
vious 8tago to the Abstract Magnitude of the 
present one, stnrting witli the f>urface which is 
nearest to the yohd, and moving through the lino 
to the point* 

Moreover^ Modeling is the means which con- 
nect-s this directly with the preceding stage, in 
which the solid?^ were modeled, Tlic shapes arc 
indeed patterned iifter the Gift.s of Abstract 
Magnitu<:lej and manifest the same order whicli 
was shown there. This order we shall keep, 
preserving in it the idea of derivation from the 
preceding Gifts, That derivation, we recollect , 
should have directness, completeness, and sym- 
metry* (See these terms illustrated under the 
head of Tablets.) 
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Accordingly the Gifts of Abstract Magni- 
tude — surface, line, point — should be modeled 
in the Occupations. Otherwise the movement of 
reproduction is not complete nor symmetrical. 
Something is left out, and the result is a break 
in the genetic sequence. As a rule kindergard- 
ners do not have their children model point, line, 
surface ; they have not hitherto distinctly seen 
that this was a necessarj' step in the development 
of the Occupations. Still they report that the 
children of themselves will make out of clay 
point, line, surface, through an instinctive bent 
to produce what has previously been given. The 
child who has received in the Gifts the ready- 
made shapes of the Abstract Magnitudes, cannot 
help reproducing them when he gets his hand 
upon some pliable material. And he is right ; he 
is educating himself, and if we listen to the silent 
voice of his deed, we shall be able to supply a 
missing link in the kindergarden succession of 
Occupations. So we shall be justified in unfold- 
ing the surface, line, and point at the present 
stage. 

1. The child is to form in his material the 
surface, which corresponds to the tablets, curvi- 
lineal and rectilineal. The clay cube may be 
taken and its side or sides cut off with a string 
or knife. The process of abstraction thus 
becomes visible, and is performed outwardly by 
the child. The triangle can be made by divid- ' 
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ing the brick. But here again comes the diffi- 
culty w'hieli was notifed in disea-^siiig the trian- 
gular tablut^: some of theiii are not directly 
derivable from the preceding forms. In Model- 
ing the derivation iKM'cjuies ^^peeially important, 
for the shapes have to he formed by a principle 
genetically . The argument for the easily deriv* 
able tablets is strongly reinfon^ed at thiB point. 
Also the shortening of the right-angled scalene 
triangle is doubtful from the standpoint of 
Modeling, for it cannot he derived but only 
copied from t!ie made Gifts, It is evident that 
the inner gcjietir thread whicJi runs through and 
hold together the whole series of Gifts and Occu- 
pations gvts lost, and the child lias to drop down 
to mere external imitation in his ModeUng, 
Thus it loses the best part of its training value, 
which is to make him internally nnify all that he 
externally shapes, 

2, Following the order of the Gifts, as well as 
the movement from the concrete to the abstract, 
the child is next to model the line, represented 
previously by given sticks and rings. Let him 
now shape or cut his material and coustrnet his 
figiires out of what he has formed. Tims he is 
combining n(;t only the pre-formed, but also the 
re-formed; his products may nijt be (]uite so 
perfect as w^hat others hav^e made for him, still 
they are his own and reveal him to himself as 
creative. In this wav he is m tiki nor his own 
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world, and taking his child-strides toward the 
goal of freedom. 

3. At last he will model the point out of clay, 
or transform some^ solid into points by division. 
This is the extreme of separation, which he is to 
see in its complete abstraction. He vnW. feel the 
concentration involved in its making and get the 
inner discipline. Then he will pass to combining 
the points till they suggest lines or surfaces. 
Thus he does with the made points what he once 
did with the given points. 

In this way the child easily repeats in the 
Occupations what he has learned in the Gifts, 
yet with a new thought, that of reproducing his 
material. The kindergardner should not fail to 
go through (very rapidly it may be) the Gifts of 
Abstract Magnitude with material shaped by 
the child in order to deepen the creative lesson. 
He will take the lesson in his way, connecting his 
present activity with his previous one, and feel- 
ing in his work the ever-present hint of repro- 
duction. All kinds of surfaces and lines — 
straight, curved, concentric — he can model or 
shape or cut in some way ; thus he is learning to 
reconstruct his environment in accord with his 
own ideals, for even point, line, and surface are 
ideals which he is now realizing. 

We have here reached the point which has been 
reproduced in material form by Modeling. But 
what about this point? It is in thought the com- 
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pletc iibstrEictioii, the abBtniction from length, 
breadth inid thicknehis. Still the point is n(jt the 
same as simple nothing; it m^ and is active, else 
it would not 1ie a point. It must still be abstrac- 
tion; but from what ean it now abstract? Only 
from !t?*elf. Thus the point is self -negative, 
self-rcp(/llont, self-projecting, and so ]>rojects 
itself into a line. The point is, therefore , in its 
hist character, the turaiiig-])oint, and moves out 
of itself into a line. The <'hiy point, divided 
within itsrif, and made two points, suggests the 
hne. The] joint, when reached, can go no fur- 
tlier in ite negative [jrogress, but tnnis on itself , 
overcomes ittieif and goes in the otiier diret^tion. 
Or we muy say abstrusely, the point is the nega- 
tion of negation, and so becomes positive. 

Thus the point embodied moves out of itself ^ 
suggesting and also embodying the line* The 
point thereby becomes the transfo ruling principle 
of matter, its creative energy will realize itself 
in line, ontline, surface, solid* From this inner 
power of the i)nint the materia! world is trans- 
formed. Here again we have to grasp the point 
as turning-point, or as transition-point, mfikiug 
the transition from it« more pnssive and receptive 
condition in the modehngof Abstract Magnitudes 
to its active, generative ^ transforming character 
in the foUov^ing stage. We have akeady noticed, 
however, that even in the preceding phis tic stage 
the poiut, hne and surface determine the form of 
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the material like a mould, and so are not wholly 
passive. But now the surface, line and specially 
the point being moulded in material go forth and 
mould material in their turn ; they become imple- 
ments themselves and call for implements. This 
brings us to the next stage. 

B. The Useful Industrial Occupations. 
Here we enter distinctly the realm of utility ; the 
Abstract Magnitudes have become a means, or 
an implement which is useful, whose end lies 
outside of itself. Thus the economic world 
dawns on us, especially in its educative import 
for the child, who is to recreate it in and for 
himself. 

Accordingly we are to consider the second 
stage of the reproduction of Abstract Magnitudes 
in matter. Point, line and surface are still repro- 
duced, but not for their own sake as in Modeling ; 
they are employed in changing the object for 
another end than the mere reproduction of them- 
selves. The threads of a carpet may be consid- 
ered embodied lines made into a surface ; but the 
lines and the surface are not there for their own 
sake, they serve a purpose beyond themselves, 
namely man's need. 

Here the industrial principle begins to show 
itself. The material universe is to be trans- 
formed by means of point, line, surface, into 
objects which in some way are useful to man. 
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In Modeling the immodiiitc eiul wiis to model i\ 
surface, line, point, in tlicir t)wii right, though 
they too had sin ultimate eml, iiinndy the educa- 
tive one for the cliild. But in the present stage 
the Abstract Mtignitudes are made into a means 
for produt'ing something wliieh has utility; yet 
all of thia 18 likewisse educative for the ehild. 

The movement will heneeforth be different; 
it Will be from the point toward tlie surface and 
the solid, though it will never quite reach the 
latter. The point now turnt^ <m itself, is by its 
own inherent nature the turning jvoint, negating 
its^elf as simple point (wiiieh would be nothing at 
all). The point, to be point, must be axial and 
overeonie itself into a line ; it is not merely passive 
but genetic, self-generating, self-unfokling, 

The point, having this creative energy within 
iti^elf, wiUsJiow its power over all matter, making 
the same into lines, surfaces, and thereby trans- 
forming the solid into new t^hapes. For the 
point can now generate any line and embody the 
same in wlnitever material it select s ; it is verily 
the Egf) in its externally creative energy ma k nig 
over the outer world. 

Why put the useful industrial Oceu[>ation8 in 
the second or separative stage of the pr^esent 
movement? Because of the already mentioned 
division into means and end ; in Modeling the 
Abstract Magnitudes were reproduced for them- 
selves j as their own end ; l>ut now they are repro- 
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duced as a means for an end other than them- 
selves. Hence this is sometimes called the realm 
of the useful Arts in contrast to the fine Arts. 
Such, however, is the division: the reproduction 
of Abstract Magnitudes separates within itself, 
and becomes a means for an end, in other words 
they get the principle of utility. 

So the child is to have the discipline which 
comes from the industrial Occupations, not 
simply for the sake of the dexterity acquired, 
though this is not to be despised, but for the 
sake of the education. He is training to make 
himself useful by making useful things. He too 
must often transform himself into a means to an 
end, and give himself up to the small duties of 
life as well to the grand ultimate purpose of exist- 
ence. As an ethical being he has to surrender 
himself to an institutional end which lies outside 
of him, and exists in its own right; yet, on the 
other hand, institutions have him as their end, 
and so give back to him his own in its highest 
form, namely, his freedom. The utilitarian side 
of education has its meaning, yes its ethical 
meaning, though it be not at all the whole of 
education. 

The child, therefore, transforms his material 
for an end outside of the object so transformed, 
yet this end shows itself more or less distinctly 
in the form. We must see that in such an act 
he is transforming himself, he is making himself 
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useful in niriking useful things. An important 
element <)f human life and liuinun relHtitnisliip, 
Yct not all; it iFi to have its duo plaoo In the 
child's ediiciitinu. 

Under the [j resent head neiirly nil the Oecnpa- 
tions of tlio kindergarden iire arranged in the 
manuals, varying usually from ten to twenty. 
We shall try to put the leading ones into an 
order which correspond.^ Mith the inner move- 
ment of the child's mind. 

As the point is now aeti%^e, ^ve have to indicate 
thi^ activity in the statement* In the tirst place 
we shall have to consider the po'nt moving into 
the line a« ideal. We have reached the point as 
self-repellent or ^elf-projecting into a line. At 
the same time it embodies itself in material 
f^hape. The point hreaks into space and shivers 
it to atoms, or indeed less than atoms j siiice it is 
the negation of all extension, has not length, 
hreatlth or thickness. Still the point ib s^jatiid, 
in order to be at alU and so must extend itself 
and become line. By itself it cannot be with- 
out being simply nothing j a blank. iSo the point 
must extend itself, project itself. 

The point uttering (outeriug) itself into a 
line can be straight or eurvcd, or com cntric* 

The Occupations which show or suggest the 
movement from point to line are Dotting, Per- 
forating, Cutting, to which otherf^ are sometimes 
added. 
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In tbe second place the line moves to outline 
and to surface. 

All of the preceding lines which return into 
one another suggest the surface, for instance, a 
circular row of dots or stitches. But Weaving, 
that most important and universal handicraft, 
shows the line as material moving into the surface 
as material ; the ideal surface is transformed into 
a real substantial one before the eye. Here too 
we may place the Interlocking of Slats, the Inter- 
twining of Paper, to which list other Occu- 
pations may be indefinitely added. The most 
common of these we shall try hereafter to order 
psychically. 

We are still employing the forms of Abstract 
Magnitudes, material and non-material (for 
instance the thread and the cut line) for the 
purpose of transforming material objects and 
thus making them useful. Yet the final end in 
these Occupations for the child is educative, he 
is making himself useful in making useful things, 
he is training himself especially as a member of 
the social order. It is no objection to these 
Occupations that they are utilitarian ; utility has 
its niche in this world of ours, and utility is not 
to be thrown out of the education of the child. 

In the third place we reach the thought of 
return in the self-returning surface. That is, the 
surface now bends around and returns into itself, 
as did the point in order to produce the line, and 
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the line in order to produce the outline, Tluis 
the priniul character of the point perpetuates 
itself, or the total miiterial surface goes back and 
re-enacts the Jir^t stage, the movement from point 
to line (and outline). 

This i.s shown in the Occupation called card- 
board modi^ling, in which the material surface is 
bent back into itnclf and produces a space-cfm- 
taining or hollow object* It is not a solid, though 
sometimes 30 de^iignated ; it would not belong to 
the present sphere, which h the reproduction of 
Abstract Magnitude^;, if it w^ere a solid. Its 
vory nature 1^ to be space-inclosing , to contain 
emptiness which can be filled- Thus it hat? a 
very iin|Mjrtant place in the useful Arts, being the 
cxaini)U^ and prototype of all kinds f>f boxes, 
kettles, cups, pans, utensils for holding fluids, 
for 8urrouiL(liiig them with a fixed surface ^vhich 
will Bot let them escape. In commerce t lie pres- 
ent form suggests what is known as hollow ware. 
Bottom, top, sides, it has, all of them surfaces 
ctHinected or self-retiimingj and thus capable of 
holding things. 

The following movement will, accordingly, 
show itself in the present stage, w^hich also 
must reveal its order tli rough the Psychosis. 
The student may find it to her profit to turn 
back to the Gifts of Abstract Magnitude, ivhere 
the point unfolds itself ideally as turning-point, 
and to note the correspondence in movement. 
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Thus the inner, creative significance of these 
Gifts of Abstract Magnitude will become more 
deeply impressed upon the mind : — 

1. Point moving into the Line (as suggested 
or ideal). 

2. Line (as real) moving into the Surface (as 
suggested or ideal). 

3. Surface (as real) moving into itself, or 
self -returning, which gives the suggested solid. 

As this is the great field of selection and 
hence of variation, the kindergardner may notice 
some Occupations omitted and others added 
which are little used. The main thing, however, 
is the psychical process ordering these Occupa- 
pations, which is also the great educative fact. 
There may be dozens of Occupations in the 
present field, and they may well vary according 
to circumstances, and even according to locality. 
Still, in spite of all variations there is the 
fundamental psychical movement which is to 
hold them together in an active, yes self -active 
unity. 

1. Point to Line as ideal. The Point as 
already unfolded in the Gifts of Abstract Magni- 
tude is self-separating, self -projecting and thus 
moves into the Line ideally. From Point to 
Point lies the suggestion of the Line, though it 
may not be real. Wo start the useful industrial 
Occupations with such a Point, truly their start- 
ing-point, reproducing this element of Abstract 
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Magnitudes in a ni^tterial objet;t as a nicaiis ftjr 
making srjjiiething. 

(a.) lhiiiv(!. The Point iy nnide rt^iil in a 
(lot; it 18 thus immediate, imitoriMl, the poHitivo 
Point. An implement is employed, say a lead 
pencil; imd now eok^r can be introdnred, 

(6.) Pnforatinfj, The Point next penetrates 
matter, separator it, and thuH indicates the 
separative t^tage. The Point m here not a dt^t 
but a puncture, asserts itself actively again.'^t the 
material object, passing from ^vitliotit to within. 
Again an implement eomes into use, a. pointed 
(me. If the first Point be called positive, this 
may be nnmcd the negative Point, showing itself 
by the negation of matter, ^vhich is thereby ^een 
to have no reality against it, 

(c.) Cuithuj, Tlie Point as perforation moves 
into a line, is eontinnously active in its division. 
Or the Point as se})arative returns to itself, to 
another Point, and so produces the separating 
line. The implement is now itself a continuous 
line of sharj) Points, a needle projtM'ted or jiro- 
longed into au edged tool, the knife or scissors. 

It may be here noticed that each of tLcsi! 
Oecupaticms^ — Dotting, Perforating, C'utlijig — 
has a corres[j<mdiug implement — the dull Point 
in the pencil^ the sliar|> Pi>int in the needle, the 
sharp edge (line) in the knife-blade. The sur- 
face has an imideuieut whii-h is a surface in the 
brush or even in the H^it of the hand. The tool is 
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like its work, we make a Point with a Point and 
a cut Line with a Line. The dot and the punc- 
ture in succession suggest the Line, and may be 
brought to suggest the surface of the outline. 
Still the Point in the present stage is real, while 
line, outline, and surface are ideal. But through 
the cut line repeating itself in the material we 
get the strip, string, the real line — with which 
we pass to the following stage. 

The process which shows itself in Dotting, 
Perforating, Cutting, will be manifest to the 
careful student, who is to hold together all these 
seemingly distinct things in the unity of her 
thought. The kindergardner who keeps ever 
present and fresh in her soul this genetic move- 
ment in the simple Occupations is the one who is 
growing and is truly creative in her task, which 
becomes to her not a disconnected, distracted 
spirit-deadening routine, but a living fountain of 
inspiration. When playing with the children, 
she still keeps inwardly the generative thread 
which creates and unifies what she is doing. 

Already we have come to the real Line, or the 
Line materialized, which is next to perform its 
part in these useful industrial Occupations. 
This embodied Line in its various forms is to be 
wrought in material objects of manifold kinds, 
transforming them and making them useful. 

2. Line to Surface as ideal. Here too we 
very properly expect a movement, which connects 
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genetically the Occuptioos of the present stiige. 
As in the fireviouB :^tage the real Point produced 
the ideal ur suggested Line and they passed into 
the real or materialized Line, so now the real Line 
will produce the ideal or suggested Surface, and 
then [juss ovrer into the real Surface, dropping in 
its passage quite a series of indnstrial Occupations. 

(a.) The real Line in these Occupations takes 
a number of shapes — thready strip, string, slatj 
etc. ; also it in made of a variety of materials. It 
will hold together poiuts, lines, surfaces, and 
still remain a Line, showing itself the connecting 
element, 

(I.) Bmd-siringinfj — which is a string! ug of 
points on a Hne, btjtli of course being inuteriaL 

(2, ) Slraw-strivging — which is a stringing of 
lines on a line, the straws being cut to a suitable 
length for this purpose. Also the perforation is 
not given as in beads, but is made by the child. 

(3*) Tohhtslrinfjiufj -^\\h\^\\ is a stringing 
of surfaces on a line. These surfaces may be 
represented by a button or a disc, with perfora- 
tions already given or to be made with the imple- 
mcut. 

These three Occupations jnay not be deemed 
very important, but they all have been and are 
still at times used in the kindei'garden. It is at 
least worth while to know their place in the 
order. 

Such is the Line as Line, wherein it is shown 
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taking np and holding together in line the Ab- 
Htrar-t Magnitudes — points, lines, surfaces. Yet 
it holds them together as distinct, in separation. 

(h.) Line passes to outline, returning into 
itself. Thus we have the two parts: the real 
outline and the ideal or suggested surface. Here 
belong a number of important Occupations, since 
the outline lends itself specially to form-making, 
and reaches over toward drawing, which is at 
first a kind of outlining. The line now incloses 
the surface, which may be ideal or non-material, 
and also material or real. 

(1.) Sfrip'inferlacii^g. Paper strips are em- 
ployed as lines in various combinations and par- 
ticularly as outlines. These strips may be more 
or less broad, thus showing something of a sur- 
face; still the essence is linear. Interlacing of 
paper strips calls into play chiefly the quality of 
pliability in the material. 

(2.) Slat'inferlockinfj. We change the line 
from paper to wood, which shows a new property 
of matter here to be employed, namely elasticity. 
Shit-interlocking is distinguished from strip- 
interlacing by its independence, being held to- 
gether by its own inner power, and not required 
to be pasted to some supporting object outside 
of itself. It may indeed lean as a whole against 
an external support, as it is still material ; but it 
should not fall together within or droop, as paper 
strips are inclined to do, if set upright. The 
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forms pi'oduced by the interlorkijig of nlat^^ show 
an individuality of tlieii- own, an iutcniEd bond of 
connection wbirh separates them froiu the pre- 
ceding fornix. 

(3.) Seimufj hi offline. Tliti real line or 
thread is made to pa^s througii ii [X^rf oration, 
and thus jiroduce an outHnc, Sewing in one 
w^av or other eni])[oys point, line, and surface, as 
well iiB implein(>nt. It runs a line thr<Hiirh a 
scries of points, and thereby ont lines a surfaee of 
Ronic M>rt : in it we sec the Abstract jMagiiitiHie.^ 
transfonnintr the material object. 

(c) The real Line passes into the n^al Sur- 
face. We now behold the tilling of the ontline 
or the making of the surface, whi(^h is no longer 
simply suggested or outlined but is maieriuhzed. 

Weaving is the Oeeu}jati(>n whieh illustrates 
the preceding statement. It has usually tw^i sets 
of lines (nr threads) which crr>ss one another nnd 
pr o d u c e t h e surface . By we a v i ng t li e \' a s t \' a r i c ty 
of tissues is brought into existence, those fabrics 
of which man's rlothing is chiefly nindCp Natin'c 
weaver? in hundreds of ways both iji the plant 
and in tlie animal. Life has a tendency to etfver 
itself ever'ywhcrc with its ^^'0\■en garment , whose 
weaving is a part of its own prncess. To live is 
to weave, and this inner tissue of his body man 
projects outside into his raiment, to hide his 
nakedness. 

Weaving must, therefore, ho pronounced a 
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great thing. The scattered threads of existence 
(physical and mental) it gathers into the con- 
nected surface, thus producing the fabric of 
life's uiification (Lebenseinigung). After food 
comes raiment, which soon calls for some kind 
of weaving. 

3. Surface simple to self -reluming. We may 
consider the real surface to have been produced 
for us by Weaving. We have, accordingly, 
gotten our surface materialized, and next we are 
to transform it by the Abstract Magnitudes, thus 
showing some new industrial Occupations. 

(a.) Serving — which in its primal form is 
the fastening together of two material surfaces 
through point and line, also material. This is 
distinct from outline sev/ing, which was previously 
considered. 

(6.) Paper-work f which has a number of 
varieties. Paper is the chief surface employed 
in the kindergarden ; it is pliable, adjustable with 
a very slight reaction against assault ; it is yield- 
ing, responsive, impressible ; its general character 
is to receive easily and to preserve what it 
receives. 

Paper will respond to the point and the line, 
which transform it in several significant ways. 
As in the Sewing we had the thread or the 
positive line, so now we have the cut line, or the 
negative line, which separates in becoming a part 
of the surface. 
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(1.) Onfside tmtting^ or the siepuratioii of llie 
surface round the border, where bj manifold 
shiipcsij ai'e produced. 

(2.) hmde cutting^ or the removal of the 
surface within, whereby manifold shapes are 
produced ; that is, the paper inside the border is 
cutaway. The inside cutting produces a corre- 
iHponding outside cutting; which may be and 
often is preBer\cd. 

(3,) Paper-folding; the surface is not now 
cut away but is folded or duplicated; in this 
sense the pre??cnt procesB is the opposite of the 
preceding. Yt^t paper- folding uses the Yme^ now 
in the form of the crease, not of the cut. 

All tlircB Occup^itions diminish tlie surface of 
the pnper, though in different ways, and run 
hues through it to produce figures, 

(c.) Box-work\ Now the surface returns into 
itself out of its form, and produces the box. 
This is usually called in the kindergarden card- 
board modeling, but the term is a misnomer. In 
the first phice it is not modeling lit alij which 
properly belongs to plastic work ; in the second 
place inany other materials beside cardboard cun 
be used, especially paper and wood and clay. 

Thus we have reached the self -returning sur- 
face, quite as the point returned into itself 
(another point) and produced the line, quite as 
this line retm-ned into itself and produced the 
outUne with its su^sjested or inclosed surface. 
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We observe that the first genetic nature of the 
point has kept itself up through line and surface. 
The surface now concludes itself by producing 
not exactly a solid, but what seems such — a 
hollow solid. 

As regards the shapes which Box-work assumes 
we may notice the following movement in them: 

(1.) The surface returning simply into itself 
and producing the square and the round box, as 
well as their derivative shapes. 

(2.) The box can be separated within by par- 
titions of various kinds — the internally divided 
box. 

(3.) Concentric boxes, square and round, can 
be reproduced in this Occupation by the child. 
As already set forth under the Gifts of Abstract 
Magnitude, concentrism belongs inherently to the 
lino and the surface; at present it appears again, 
for the purpose of being embodied in the work 
of the child. 

It has already been said that the psychical 
principle of the box remains the same, whatever 
be the material of which it is constructed. If 
the box be made of clay, the work is usually 
called modeling, and it is placed under clay- 
modeling. Psychically, however, itis box-work, 
or hollow- ware work, to which most kinds of 
pottery belong. A jar or vase is a round, self- 
returning surface, be it of stone, wood, or clay. 
The commercial term is hollow-ware, and that 
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brings^ out the idea of the utility of the object, it 
is good for eontaiiiing something in itn liollow 
portion. 

But now thc^ siirfiice is to return into itself, 
and at the same time make pf>int and line ex- 
plicit, whic^h it has hitherto held implicit within 
itself. Sueh is the completed return of the Ab- 
stract Magnitudes in the present etage, 

C. ThK GeAPHTC (SET.F-REFT.ECTING) InDUS- 

THTAL OfriPATiON — Peas-work* Point, Line, 
Surface, picture tfieniselves in their reality before 
passing into tlie picture ov drawing, in which 
they are nuule to ajjpear reaL 

In Pens-work the elements of Abstraet Manrni- 
tiulc are reproducetl as distinct and separate, yet 
united in one shape; thus there is the most com- 
plete separation, yet combined into unity. Point, 
Lme, and Surface (Ontline) arc visible, nuiterial, 
explicit ; also there is the return of the Surface 
into itself, which makes the object space-inclos- 
ing, hollow — ^a box. It is not solid, thouirh 
somethnes declared to be so; it too holds things 
and resembles the crate of couuuerce, whirli is 
employed for the transportation of certain kinds 
of merchandise. Froebel call^ it a transparent 
solid J though such a designation is not, and per- 
haps is not intended to be, strictly accurate. 

We must see that Peas- work is a return to 
Modeling, the first or plastic stage of the In- 
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dustrial Occupations. The Point, Line, Surface 
(in outline) are reproduced separately in material, 
for their own sake, in order to show themselves 
in their own right, though they are united in a 
form which may be used for another purpose. 
Peas-work cannot be said to represent a useful 
economic art, like weaving, sewing, or box-mak- 
ing. In the kindergarden it would hardly appear, 
were it not for its educative purpose in showing 
the third stage in the movement of the industrial 
Occupations. 

In Peas-work Point, Line, Surface (the Abstract 
Magnitudes) embody themselves in a material 
shape, whose end is just this embodiment of 
Point, Line, and Surface in a material shape. 
Or we may say that Point, Line, and Surface now 
reproduce themselves simply for the sake of mani- 
festing their own self -reproduction. That is, they 
are here self -reflecting, graphic, making a picture 
of themselves, and so form the transition to 
Drawing. 

Furthermore, they are means to an end, but 
this end does not lie outside of themselves as in 
the second stage, the useful industrial Occupa- 
tions ; they have become the means for their own 
self -manifestation. They are three, yet one in 
all distinctness, hence they are a very suggestive 
image to the Ego of itself. 

Peas-work, like Box-work, is capable of many 
forms derived from the line. 
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1, Siuiph^ forniR — nirved or straight-linefL 

2, Partitioned forms — with lilK^'4 running in- 
side and making partitions — cnitoi^, 

3„ Concent ri(^ fornis — rectilineal and alf^o 
cnrviliiical. Herein a nc^v jirincaplc may be em- 
ployed. It ia not neees,^ary for the e<nu'entrie 
lines or isurfacea to l)e parallel We may pnt an 
oetavfon insi<le a eul>c, and still ^mother figure 
in.^ide the ortairon. Thus through eoiieentric 
Peas-work we begin to .■^ee form within form, not 
merely of a different size but of a different ^hape, 
and we seem tci be looking into tlie transparent 
soareo of all fr)nns, Conrentrism iigaia directs 
us toward the genetic center, yet by a new way, 
in the [aesent Occupation, llitherto we have 
seen difference of form outside the sliaju^s, in 
separation, but now we beliold it inside, the 
trauiiformatiou is umnifested as internal, even in 
the material object- 

We may observe, therefore, in Pecis-work the 
real embodiuicut of the entire inovenient of 
Point, Line, niui Surface, which bus shown itself 
in the foregoing iiului^trial Oecupalidiis. Behold 
the Point (as pea) moving out of itself to 
another Point and so producing the Line liere uia- 
terialized ; then this Lin© returiis into itself ( like 
the Point) and incloses the Surface; then this 
Surface returns into itself and incloses the sj^atial 
form of the Solid. All this is represented sepa- 
rately, in nniterial objects, yet in a single shape. 
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Thus it is manifest that Peas-work is psycho- 
logically the third phase of the separative stage 
in the reproduction of Abstract Magnitudes. 
Separated completely to vision, yet self -returning 
and unified are all of them — Point, Line, Sur- 
face. This return, we may repeat, is the char- 
acteristic of the third phase of the Psychosis. 

In Peas-work, accordingly, the reproduction 
of Abstract Magnitudes taken by themselves has 
completed itself. They unite in the form, yet 
the form is what holds them asunder and mani- 
fests them in their separation as well as in their 
unity. In Peas-work, therefore, the form has 
to show the Abstract Magnitudes, but previously 
in the useful industrial Occupations the Abstract 
Magnitudes had to show or to bring out the form. 
Yet in Peas-work also they bring out the form 
which in turn brings them out, namely. Point, 
Line, Surface. 

In a sense we may regard Peas- work as the tri- 
umph of the Abstract Magnitudes over the Con- 
crete, inasmuch as they take the solid and use it 
to manifest themselves. The ideal elements — 
Point, Line, Surface — thus indicates their mas- 
tery over the real, and subject it to their purpose, 
which is ultimately that of self -revelation. This 
mastery will come out more strongly in the next 
Occupation, that of Drawing. 

Peas-work is the solid reduced to its skeleton, 
to that which simply holds itself together, yet 
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appearintr still in all its diiucusions — lengtli, 
breadtli, Insight* Tliis actual t^kclcton is visible, 
Btandiiig there with bones. Joints, perchance some 
ligaments showing themselves to the eye, which 
may well wonder what it all dncH mean. A skele- 
ton of tills w^hole solid world we may deem it in a 
way, a form concentrating in itsolf the ^simple 
elements of ail magnitude. A traiisptirent shsjfje, 
ill fact donbly transparent ; we may yee through 
not only its sides, but in it wc may begin to see 
througli the whole material uiuverse. 

But such is not yet the end: this skeleton 
wliieh ia still material, real, having length, 
breadth and height, is to vanish into a shadow; 
it is to become a veritable ghost — the ghost not 
the skeletdiL, of the solid world, which is tliereby 
made to appear, is reduced dimply to an a})pear- 
ance, and thus is compelled to tell the truth about 
itself. Herewith we begin to enter the Grai>hic 
Oc^cupatinn — Drawing, which still rc^produces the 
solid, but through tlie surfaces line, and point. 
So the solid is projected into a Burface in DrEiw- 
ing, but the surface is also projected into a solid 
which, however, still remains a surface. Thus 
our&oli<! world is undergoing fi deeper transform- 
ation of itself, it is turning to an image or 
reDresentation, to a picture. 



m. 

THE GRAPniC OCCUPATION. 

Ill the kiiulcrgardcn we designate this Occupa- 
tion by its popular name, Drawing, which is, of 
course, to be retained. In the present work, 
however, the attempt is made to connect all the 
parts and stages of the Play-gifts by a terminol- 
ogy, in which their unity is hinted by the terms 
employed. Hence the above caption. 

This is the third stage in the total movement 
of the Occupations, whose essence is, as already- 
stated, the reproduction of what has before been 
given. There is a return to the Plastic Occupa- 
tion, which reproduces the solid, or specially the 
Gifts of Concrete Magnitude ; but this return is 
through the Industrial Occupations, which em- 
ployed i)()int, line, surface, or the Abstract Mag- 
nitudes, as means. 
(374) 
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The Gi'Jipliic Oi'vupation is, llieroforc, the rv- 
prodmtioii of the Concrclc jMiignituilos in and 
througli tht.^ Abgtnict ^Miiguitudcs ; point, lino, 
surface now take np and reprotlnee the solid as 
their own, as tliemselves. 

Aceordiiiglyj the material (jbjeet in Draivinoj 
seems to liav© three diiueusioiis, but lias uut in 
reality; it is reduced to a seeming, an appear- 
ance — ^and wliat else Is it? A mariifestatioii of 
something unseen is all matter, wliieh thui^ is 
itself an appearance- Hcucc Drawing h a getting 
at the tmtli of things, and h or may be, in the 
right sense nf the word, truer than the physieal 
object itself, which it makes seem to he, but not 
really be. Herein Drawing participates in the 
function of all Art, 

Abstract Magnitude has torn the solid to pieces, 
to yery shrotJs, has dissolved it into points, lines , 
surfaces J and left it, first a skeleton, and then a 
shadow. But this whole solid world is now to be 
reconstructed after such a dissolution into its 
elements; it is to be rebuilt ufid nnidc over into 
the temple of Art, whose funetion is to reveal to 
man the di^dnely creative spirit. 

If M'c look back, we can now see tliat all the 
prceeding Occupations, and the Gifts, tnci, were a 
kind of Drawing, or prej>aration for it, or in- 
timation of it. We noticed it in tlie industrial 
Oceupations Sewing, Interlacing, Paper- fold- 
ing, etc. We go further back to the stage of 
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Abstract Magnitude, and observe the incipient 
principle of Drawing in Stick-laying, and indeed 
in all forms produced by combining tablets, rings, 
fl,nd seeds. In Concrete -Magnitude, the Building 
Gifts ultimately go back to Drawing ; in archi- 
tecture the Drawing usually is made before the 
edifice and determines it, the surface-shape being 
projected into the solid one. The surface is ideal, 
and the solid has to be dipped into it and passed 
through it, has to receive the baptism of the 
ideal in Drawing, before the edifice or the temple 
can be constructed. 

In many industries of the present time, the 
work is preceded by a Drawing, which shows the 
form ruling the raw material. Thus, if the in- 
dustrial Occupations lead up to Drawing, the 
latter returns, so to speak, and reproduces them. 
Crude matter must be smelted by the brain and 
poured into an ideal mould through Drawing, ere 
it can be fully transformed by man for his use. 
So it comes that manufactures of a complicated 
nature require the draughtsman. 

Drawing as the Graphic Occupation is at pres- 
ent to be considered in its educative aspect as it 
is brought to the little child, to whose training 
it is to contribute. The first thing asked for 
must be the psychical process involved in Draw- 
ing, which also is to develop the child's Ego in 
its peculiar field. Here again we shall observe 
the threefold process. 
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I, Fir^t is what luuy )w <'allt'(i Freo or 8p(iii- 
taiiGOUs Drawing (not Froc-hand Drawing, wliirli 
comes lut^r). T^.t tlie cliild take a pioc^o of 
chalk orpentil, having a j^urfacc! heftjrt^ him suit-" 
able for hia [)urposc; h^t him try to draw some 
htihd ohj(Ml, that is, proJL'et it hilo sv phiue. 
ThuH lie b(^gins liis ae<juaiiitantre willi liis matc- 
ri:d.s, with hiinsi'lf ; Imt lie ^ooii finds sui-li ar- 
4uaijitance vin'v Hmiled, he Jias \uy possession of 
\ih material^ none of liis liaiid, none of hue, 
point and Hurfaee, The eliikl has fmnid liis 
limit, he k ready for helj). Undonlitedly he 
loves to draw, so drais the savage; Drawing; in a 
profound racial instiiH'f. Tlie ehiKh'en's Draw- 
ings h^ni^ llieir place in the edneative process; 
they }»elong, howevur, to the immediate stage 
which mui^t hv traiiseeuded. The child liim- 
self, properly directed, will rail for the next 
triage » 

IL This LS what aeiy be jianjcd, tn gtaHi'aK 
Prescriptive Drawing, that is, (certain prescri})efl 
elements or ]>riin iplos eonlrol the fHVvi<ms Fi<'c 
Drawtnpr of tht' rhild, who has tht^r^'ia rmi upim 
his limit. Now he needs^, in furl calls f^r, 
instructitJii or preseription, which is nothing els© 
than the exjjcrience of the i»ast in the msillcr of 
Drawing, This twofold ness enters the present 
sphere ^ — the activity of the child on the one 
hand pna'ccding from within* au<l the preserihed 
eourse or method on the other proeecdlng from 
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without, which, however, is to be taken up by 
the child and made his own, internalized. 

In the Froebelian kindergarden the net-work 
of small squares is the fundamental prescriptive 
element in Drawing. This method has been bit- 
terly attacked and warmly defended, and the 
controversy is still unsettled. Undoubtedly 
children at school before Frocbel's time learned 
Drawing without such net-work ; but he is look- 
ing out for very young children in this matter, 
kindergarden children, whose little hands 'need 
more help than those of older children. So 
there is a place for the net-work in Drawing. 

Still this method can be abused. Not too much 
of it by any means ; otherwise the very purpose 
of it will be destroyed. The kindergardner 
should always keep in mind this purpose : it is to 
train the child to do without such help. Here 
again there is the process — the process of getting 
rid of prescription through prescription. The 
stages thereof will indicate this fact. ' 

Let us again look at the prescribed material, 
the netted surface, measured off on the basis of 
a square inch, which may be subdivided (but not 
too much). Thus the space into which the child 
is to project the solid object is meted and bounded 
for him in advance ; the net-work is already a 
kind of outline into which he is to put the outline 
of the solid. In this way the child begins to get 
proportion, which depends upon a just measure- 
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mcnt, and for which ho needs at fir.st ii given, 
ever-present standard, till hiii* eye can juilo^e and 
his hand can execute without any outside line, 

1 . Firet, tlie child is allowed to draw fredi/ in 
this netted material, just as he drew /reel f/ in the 
first stiLiiC writhout any such netting. What will 
he do si)ontaneDusly with these given squares? 
At least he avtII nuike their acquaintance and test 
theni m a nunil>er of ways. Before long, how- 
ever, he will ask for the second stage of pre- 
scription , in which the element of instruction is 
more pronounced, 

2. On th< se netted lines the child is to make 
lines of his own in a proscribed way, so that they 
suggest forms, getnnetric or symmetricaL That 
is, he starts from a Point, and reproduces Line 
and Surface, guided by these given lines and 
surfaces of the net-work, till he makes a pattern 
or fi*rure of hie own. Thus he is getting the 
first ecrntrtd of the elements of Abstruet jMagui- 
tude — Pojjitj Line, and Surface — for the pur- 
pose of Dm wing, Avhich elements are the barsis of 
his future progress in this field. 

This is now called usuallvFroebelian Drawin«r, 
though FroebeVs conception of Drawinir ^^g 
wider. He intended the net -work and its formB 
to be a transitifmto freedoui (see Iiemiuid;cences, 
pp. 234-5), and he chiims that it leads to inven- 
tion, when the child gets }>ossossion of the in- 
strumentalities for such work. The same forms 
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can be brought out in Sewing, and also in Stick- 
laying, which, as already said, may be regarded 
as kinds of Drawing. 

3. Finally the child is to pass from these reg- 
ular mathematical forms into forms of beauty 
and of life ; in fact he will show directly his geo- 
metric shapes transforming themselves into a 
house or other object by means of parallel lines. 
Still he draws on the netted paper, which, how- 
ever, is the next thing to be discarded. 

Thus the child has gone through a process of 
development in which prescription is the dominant 
fact, yet always with the end-in-view, which is 
freedom. Even the surface (paper or wood) is 
prescribed. But now, having gained the use of 
his tools, pencil, hand, and specially the use of 
Point, Line, and Surface, for reproducing the 
solid, he can begin the third stage. 

III. This we may call Free-hand Drawing, as 
distinct from Free Drawing, which is the first 
stage. That is, the hand is now trained to free- 
dom ; at first it was not free, except in an unruly, 
capricious sense. For the muscles must also go 
to school and get their education before they can 
be the ready instrument of the mind in Drawing 
or in anything else. 

Also there is freedom from the net-work now, 
as it has subserved its purpose. The question 
comes up, when shall this net-work be laid aside? 
No rule applicable to every child can be given ; 
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here tlio jiulirnient of tli*^ livliitr teaclier ir< tlio 
?iuprenie ni^-e^stty. If the child be kept too long 
in the preBcrihod lines, his spontaneity i^ ham- 
pered; if not loiiur enough, he will be helpless or 
ciipri(4on*3 in hU freedom. If tin? kindergnrdner 
is alert und skillfid, she will hiive means or 
deviocs by uliich the eliild will (jf himself mnvc 
easily, quite impt'ri*ej>tibly, out of one stage to 
the other, thuugh sometiiiicg a Jump has its 
advantnges. 

In the last stage we have reaehed the end and 
aim of Drawing, whieh was detincd to be the 
reproduetion of Conerete Magnitudes hi und 
through Ah^traet Magnitudes. The question m 
often asked. Is the netted Drawing in Froebcl 
reallv Dntwiuff according to the niven dciinition? 
Certainly it is nrjt completed Drawing, but a 
stage in the development of Drawing. The child 
must get pnsessionof the Abstract Magnitudes — 
Point, Line, Surface — before lie can draw by 
then" means > This process of getting possession 
of them is a ])art <if the instruction in Drawing, 
is, in fact, just the so-called Froebeli;ni Drawing, 
which we have sought to unfold above in its 
psy c h ic al n lo vem en t . 

With the preseut sphere, the (Graphic Oeeupa- 
tion, we have not only come to the end of the 
Occupations, but we have reached the conchision 
of the whole cycle of Play-gifts. The child is 
BOW to return to the beginning, lie is to go back 
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and draw all that has been given — the Gifts — 
and reprrxluce them in this final form. He can 
again start with Ball, Cube, and Cylinder, and 
project these solids into a plane bv means of 
his Abstract Magnitudes — Point, Line, Sur- 
face — whose use he has to a certain extent 
acquired, or is acquiring. 

The direct object of the Play-gifts is that the 
child obtain the mastery of Nature, of the phy- 
sical world surrounding him on every side, though 
at the same time they unfold him inwardly. But 
in Drawing he has reduced the whole material 
universe to a picture, to a shadow of itself, 
which he makes, reproducing the solid world 
as an image, an appearance. That is, he creates 
or begins to create anew, in his own forms, the 
earth and the heavens too; he makes over all 
things visible and sensible, as if by a new creative 
fiat. 

Thus Drawing, of all these Play-gifts, calls 
forth most absolutely the creati>'ity of the child, 
and this is its supreme educative value. It also 
exercises perception, strengthens observation, 
confirms memory, evokes the imagination, and so 
on to the end of the string of little psychologic 
arguments, good enough, but little. The one 
grand all-inclusive and all-coercing argument is 
that of creativity; the Graphic Occupation de- 
velops the child as a world-maker ; in it he be- 
gins to recreate all externality and to cast it into 
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an tipjH'.u an(x>* At the Humo time lie i.s educating 
liinisclf^ tr: 1 11. pfenning hiiiLself after the higlic-st 
ideal, becoming a creator world-producing after 
the true image of his Creator, 

Accordingly Drawing eonHunmiateg yet ends 
the disci f)li lie of the Pluy-gifiH, hi which the 
ehild, nhvr a long, varying, yet cver-triuuiphing 
struggle for mastery over Space, Time, and 
Mutter, shows his ability to fling the w^holc 
material universe into a shadow, a mere eidolon^ 
which he rreates. Certainly in Nature he can go 
no further. 

But what next ? Environing the child on every 
side as well as entering into his very being 
is likewrsc an unseen non-material world, from 
which he draws the mother's milk of his spiritual 
sustenance, which world he is also to ahssiniihtte 
and to reproduce. This we may call the realm 
of Institutions — Family, the Social Order j State, 
Church . To all of tiiesc, in one way or other, the 
child (as well as the man) belongs; firi^t they are 
given hini, then ho is to recreate tluMu in his own 
life. The school, yes the kindcrgarden is a 
])hase or part of this Institutional World, which 
must first be given to the child and then nmst be 
made over by him. 

Frocbel in the complete circuit, of his educa- 
tional scheme, has likewise elaborated the means 
for bringing this Institutional World to the little 
child. Such is the purpose and scope of the 
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Play-song as revealed in a well-known book 
of his {Die Mutter-und-Kose-Lieder)^ called the 
Book of Mother Play-songs. Accordingly at 
this point the student will make the transition 
out of the Play -gift into the Play -song ^ and 
connect in thought these two grand divisions of 
the Froebelian sj stem. 

The preceding exposition has unfolded the 
successive or scientific order, which necessarily 
has its standpoint in the theme or subject-mat- 
ter. But when we come to the child, we must 
remember that he is all things at once, he is 
everj'thing in its incipient stage ; hence he must 
have both Play-gift and Play-song together at his 
and their starting-point. Or, as we have already 
often said, there must be an inter-related order, 
which adapts the successive or scientific order to 
the child, who is to be always regarded as a 
total being or Ego. 

(As the present work on the Play-gifts con- 
nects directly with the Play-songs, the author 
may be permitted to refer to his work on the lat- 
ter subject, which bears the title, A Commentary 
on FroebeVs Mother Play-songs.) 



